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rREFACti 


T HI*' Information that ive have as to the ItnUai’is ot pre- 
hismric times is sc.iiuy atid full of TOntnivUcfions, and, 
after a study of the most ancient skulls of Etruria :iiij nf tiie 
Roman Eortim, I decided to extend my omhrof'ulogicsil researches 
to the island of Crete, as the ages of stone and of broniic can be 
studied there more thoroughly than in Italy. In my cx^H'ditinns 
on the MeditErritican I collected ihe material for the Tolloo'ing 
works: 

Neolithic CiyUlsation in Crete. 

Skulls and Skeletons of the Bnmiee .Age in Crete, 

Chemical aiialysia and chri>nologicii1 comixirison of the 
tiiosl ancient weajions of copper and hrotvy.e of the 
countries on the Mediterranean. 

If these three studies were printed for learned societies they 
vvouid be lost to the general public for \s‘hose beneht I have for 
(iiany years published my wtirk. Moreover, I desire to collect 
my impnessiims of travel, sind must explain how it is that J have 
become an amateur archsKofogJst, The teaching in our schools 
,is regarLis the eivilisatiun of the pre-Hellenic world before rhe 
time of Honicr is so little tn accordance with the results ot 
the mttst recent architological discoveries, that students ot art 
and letters will, 1 think, lie glad to have some accoinic tif the 
moFtiimertFs, which show the need tor considerable miHilifcatioits 



a FAUCES OF CliETE A^'^> T/fE/R UU/LI>£RS 


in the teaching rdating to prehistoric clvih&ation. In order to 
enable my readers to verify or criticise my statements, 1 publish 
n number of originiS photographs and others tW which 1 have 
to thank Mr. Arthur Evans, Professor Fred eric Halhherr, and 
Ilr. Luigi Pernier, who have kindly allowed me to use many 
illustrations published in their recent works. The phitolDgisis 
imagined the Aryan people and the theory of the lndo*Gertiians, 
and many persons still helieve in this theorv. 1 hope to convince 
the reader that primitive Mediterruiean civilisatiim did not 
originate with the Indo^Gumiaiis, and I advise him to begin 
with the last chapter that he may see at once the conclusions 
to which 1 have come, If, however, he has faith and ptience 
it will he better tor him tn follow the order in which I have 
arranged the evidence and related my Impressions i)f travel. 
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THE PALACES OF CRETE 
AND THEIR BllLDERS 


cnAi*ti-:ii 1 

THE EXCAVATIONS 


[. 

[ WAS smilvWig L'tmscaH skulls and the skulls discovered in 
the Koiiiaii f**oruin s«'hvii I imde the acijoaititiHU'e ot Mr. 
Duiuaii M;ukeOT£it% who was rcturntng from Crete after heljniig^ 
Mr. Arthur lilvmi'i in the Mxc 4 v:itt<»ii of hiiir»$i>s. He told me 
of a currittg ii|xiii a hill where it had heen possihle to ^tudy the 
hahllatioii uf man as far hack as twelve thousand years jj.e. I 
betame deejfly interested in this line of research, mid resolved to 
visit the sites helng excavated by the Italian Archicoltjglcal 
Mission in Crete and try to see for myself these triiees «f pre- 
historic inaii, KL'inains of bmldltigs dating tn>m the Uroiize Age 

a o 
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fiad betfi ioynJ at u depth td* metres, ati4 then the cxctvafhiiw 
had b«(i carried down for nthcr metres, mth the result that 
imly stone truplcniciits ivert- toiind before the virgin soil i%- 4 s 
reached, 

I.lr. iLVans bases his Chronology on a compitrjsod of the 
pottery found by Rliiiirrs Petrie* in Kgypt with that found in 
Crete. It was known that some vases discovered at Abvdfj?, 
with hlaek polished stirface decorated by hand with geontetrical 
designs, w'erc not of Egyptian manufacture, \\'heii t)r. Miiutcrs 
Petrie went to Knossos he rvcogniseii that thew vases are 
identical with thfuic found by Dr. Evans at the depth where the 
renjiuns of the Rroitjie Age Iwgin. It wts thcrefure certain that 
the non-Egyptian S’asvs of the first dynasty found in Abydi« are 
coiircnipirancfjus with these Cretan va^.- 

Itelorc the time of Minos commerciat relations had already 
been established with Egypt. During the first four dynasties 
stone vases v,'hich were nitt the work of Cretan mastjos were 
brought into the island, and ii whole series of stone v^s made in 
Crete we^e louiid exactly resembling the Egyptian nitjdels of the 
first dy-nasties. 'I'hese are the data on which Dr. Ei^ns bases 
hts opinion that the strata in the Court of Kiufisw al a depth 
of 3 metres Correspond chrimolngically with the first [-.gypciati 
dynasties. 

1 he ennrnttius stratuiri nt remains found rtn the sitiniiut of 
this hill of K.m)ssos represents the kavings id' a people establishid 
there itiv centuries. It is black earth cfuisisting ot tavers of 
ch.moa1 and ashes with btnics and potiherds- Dr. Ivvantv, in 
making ari appr.i'tiinatc vakulailim uf the mniiber of centuries 
during Vi'hich man dw'elling on this hill could havL- accumulated 
a layer of rubbish and sherds alvtve fi metre?, deep, reasoned that 
in the Stone Age the soil probubly rose less rapidly thin in (he 
Hroiiic Age, bee.mst: n more advanml civilisation prvubtces « fjuire 

* V, 1 l i jiiv. I (n; I'uliics ut tiiirn''*," Urithf- Siittf Athtm. 

D. \r4ieL(n/:le, “-nn.' IViijerjr Kmiw-n,/' (hf/fuir {ftxJm. 
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rapid accumw latum unth more Mil id and iua$.stve constructioni*. 
T» avuid cxaggtfratvttn he allowed rhat the increase might lx: 
ei]ual, iind that the in the Brddrx* Age and in the Stone 

Age might lie miirrirntly sti|.icTiTiipi)scd mi as to extend to a 
stratum i 2 metres thtclc. Accepting the ealculatinri of the most 
competent l-gyptnlrvgiscs, we get j8oo years for the first 5^ 
metres ; and allowing that the- detritus below would accumulate 
at the rate of t metre in every thousand years, we arrive at 
twelve thtiLisand years.' 


n. 


I laving first paid ,1 visit r« Sicily, in order to examine the 
soil of the Neiilithie period which had been studied by Profesbor 
f Jrsi.2 and where ptittery similar to that of Kiuissos had been 
dtscoveresl, I set off* to Crete. An eight hoiiri* ride across the 
isLind brings one from Candia to Plia-st.^, where the fhmous 
rums ot the place discovered by the Italian c^rchavdiigical 
Mission are sitvrated. The niagnificeni vallcv of Messjira is 
closed ill towards the ?ea by a hill (I'ig- i K On the truncated 
cone in the centre of the picture a smooth slope ivhicli 
dcacemis alnntst I'rectpitously past the sreep recks. Upon this 
slope stand the ruins ot two palaces, lUie alKivc the fithcr, which 
have been il(.*sn-ilx-d fty Dr, Ktugi IVmier.J J^ig, t shows the 
\miyc nf thuTii: t^JiliircsL 

[ he mose ancient had .1 theatre in front, which I will descrilni 
later. Here wc see the theatrti area formed by ^ great cmirt 
traversed ohJiijudy by a raised pth leading to the royal iwdium, 
another path divci^ifs from this at right angfw tt» the right. 

The base which lies horiximtaJly ncross the illtisiraiion tornis 


* I lie laim [n'tlml •lining wliicli nmlj •inni wcajidiu anJ ggujiteiiient^ ucrc 
listed U icrmeJ lu diumitnbK !t frmm thv intm anciegn, I'lr 

III wfiiuii no tmce hib lierii UiMitd Iwnmh il»c Tin'n> id' the pulgicet o( Kiwnsm 

mn] 

‘ t>n 4 oSimlmie ucidituj t|l Siemittrltr," /ts/Z/hw, ,ii 
DiCkinilrfL', i !^ 5 , ft* I'tt, 
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rhc plinth of the most ftncieiu pafftce, ^htch was huilt cm the 
level of the Neolithic Periods It was liestroyed hy fire at a 
period Iwtore the civilisation vi'iih which Schliemaim oiadL- ns 
acquainted by the excavations of Mycena;, All the household 
gocxls were left among the masonry, and U was not long Ixiforc: 
a second palace was built, of which the great flight of steps ts 
seen in Fig. i. 



I ici. j,—rifK neiNs cjj t»tk two Iwi.^cks in- i<ii^Ksro» .xsu Tiiv.«it\t 

A«KA 

P itinrki ihi: pLicc wl<crt ! 1 h;^ii 


'l’f> prepare the ground for the rcliuilding of the palace a 
thick layer of lime mixed with clay and jicbMes had Ihtcii thrown 
upon the remains, ot the ancient pabec. This plaster became as 
hard as a rock, and has now to Iw broken up by explosives in 
order to recover the objects hclow, My cKcavatums licgnn 
to the right of the spot marked I', where there is a plthos, or 
great jar, as tall as a nuh. 
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place M'hcrc 1 was excavating is Iksc seen in Kig. 3, an^l 
iu I'art of a scries of chambers which served as magazines. The 
great blocks of which the waiis were bulk are visible. In the 
first ot these chaitilicrs ( removed the pavcniciit and excavated 
a pit 5.5 metres Jeeji down to the virgin soil. Tig, 4. shows 
this pir, which was slowly and caiefiilty excavated and the earth, 



loo, Oll.VUItKItS ui: l ilt H,\U.OnXkS WIIKMF. I liXCAV.Vl'h:]l UOWX TO 

TOE VlBOTX SO|l_ 

IlLr |,l^Ll III 'warn iai.L[iii: in i\ni nuiEll I* III kkiid; lirfIkiimicl. 


ma^onrVi and nit the ctmteiils nimrtveJ* The pit iiiea^iires i6 
sijuiLre metres* the sidtii tx^inij 4 metreii ]nng^ 'The se>il reamved 
fram It h of 5i ch^n^cteristic hrowii cobur* Bi:iieaih the pave- 

^ ^iirriliir cartii it louiiiJ m the vallc) iif die Thi; oill h 

irrr^m.'irj ariJ itm it tfi inDiilurc llic land, lT^»t 4 iTJii, Miguriiiip ami AihL't^ wlirt 
h4vc iiiiiiii;4 ihc nuMindt iif ihiEi tarxh h^vc thne prclii^iori^ i{w<!l!iiigi 

tixiitir'd tlicTu, 
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mciit ttere Hones flitd l«rh of iijiiiiuls, potsherds, stone wcsju.tiis, 
anU horizontal str:ita of ehstrefill :ind Ujihi^TS^ 

t eKcavatcU the other rooms iiejir i» the sitmtf wav as far 
as the end of the crimdor, where there is a great court [weed 
with polygonal blocks of Uniestone (Fig- 5). I’hc turridor of 
hig. ends f*ppi isitc the great stone to the right of the wall 
which fnrms the central division of Mg. J, I made another 
excavation in the centre tif the cmirt .and another on the right- 
hand niargiii of Fig. 5, where a pithos is half buried in the 
pa\'envcnt. A landslip has carried the ciiJ of the court with 
part of the j'l.ilacc xlown tit the calley hcTuw. 

1 he depth uf the pits extJtvatcd down to the virgin soil 
diminished gradually as ihey approached the centra] courts till 
in this Court there was only half a inctre of Neolithic earth 
beneath the pavenicnt. 

L'hc Instance troni the ksi room ^in ichich I excavated the 
pit of Kig. 4) to the court Is 30 nietrL-s. Within this sliori 
space rhe pits vary gradually tVom Jwlf n metre to 5I metres 
in depth froni the pavi'nient to the iinrEtin soul, the upper 
level on which the palace statids hcliig nearly horiioiital, 
while the Mcolithic stratum bencjith rt^n on the slope of 
the hiU. 

Iri hi9 dcscriptieju of thU palace Ik, Luigi Vernier ' >ays that 
this hill had iiecn abandoned at the chrsc fd" the Xcoliihsc pcrioil, 
and that the Neolithic rcniaimL u^uii the hill have Ihicii c<irricd 
down the slojv; by natural forces, hroin the evidence of the 
excavations which I cirried out with Ifiin thin year, which have 
shown the different strata of earth with the chnrctul aiul pot¬ 
sherds ail well jireservod imd distinct, It seesus to me more 
probable that the top of the hill was levelled when the I'rrimi- 
tive palace was built and the iipjier court made. 

1 shall not describe here what I found iu excavating, ir tvill 
form the subject ut another work, but will fuily ihai the 

iiihabitants ivcrc in a fairly advanced it:ige of clvilisatluil and hilil 

' “Seivi ddia Miuiune ilatliiiia « I’hsiio*,” 
vul. xiv,, iqOv 
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stone wciiprirts iiml knives of oMdi:u) which came front the IsJea 
of the iligean when they arrived here. 

I W.IS able to confirnt the result of Dr, Mackenzie s investiga¬ 
tions as to the Mack pottery upon the virgin soil being pUin, A 
little higher appears pi‘ittcry with decoration of puncturwl dots 
and lines. In a later perioti the decoration of pottery becomes 
more contpkx ; imitation of basket w-ork is found, and the deeply 
incised lines are tilled with white chalk, d'he vases become nn^re 
elegant and have decoration in white on a black ground, ’E'his 
pottery is tJentienJ with that found in the Trojid and in Sicily, 
The Neolithic stniutn ts above 4 nictrcs deep, and according rr> 
Dr, Kvaiis’s cakulatton iiiaji must have dwelt on this hill, using 
only stone w’t-apons tor above f<mr thousand years before he was 
AJtjutiiitcd with bronze. 

\S hen black pottery with white designs had been brought to 
pcricctifjti another kind of coloured p 4 tery began to be made, 
and tragmeiits of both are found together. !'he Cretans kne^v 
thm their fathers had made this shiniog black ware, ond the\ kept 
these vases for rvligiouv functions many centuries after they iiad 
given up the manufacture of hlack pottery. This shoivs the 
jwrststeni survival in religious rites of the traditions of primi¬ 
tive life. 

This binck piittery, or ftmthfro, as it is usu.illy c.il[ed, is 
tonitij in (ircecc, Crete, Sicily, und Italy. Vases with the same 
dcctiration, the same obsidian knives, and the sariie stone aiies 
were* lit use and the same klols tvere worshipjied These facts arc 
iiiiportLiiit as I hey show that coinmuniciition hv sea was at that 
early .igc more frttptent than has been bellevctL ‘fherc wws a 
imiiorm and widely extended ctviJisatioii W'hieh lasted for a 
longer time than the Intig [veriod which began with the beginnltig 
ol hUtors'and has j.isted till utir own dav. The level of this 

i- 

culture waa fiiirly in S'lurhern KurojH.*, In Italy, Crete, and 

Egypt, and ujion this stratum of untfbrnt culture in the Mt\ltter- 
raiieari basin the civilisations of Kgypt and Crete developed 
con temp HT1 neon sly blit in different fashion. 
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Two liibouriirs urt suffitiichl: iTjr the cKCavi^hiiiii cute pk* 
Oni: sht>vt:k fhe earth inw a htgc mLittiJig basket^ vilik'h another 
nun tiram up fn>m this pit. [ he t:arrh is eardkily examineJ 
both ill digging and in putting \t Into thi: basket, and the hones 
and pot^herdst of euth ^jtratuni ^re kept separate m 4 l^tsket, and a 
u tjijdrn label attached to the hartdle his a numlier \vriiter> cm it 
and also rhe depth at which the idsjects were fcniiul. hrom 
tej ttine we found obsidian knives^ sherds of hucchcro, bf-iiititiil 
handles 4if blaek glided grry ashcSi bright charL'tsal with 

cf.incenrnt; stnita nidlatcd as in oak brands, About i metres 
from the foundaikiiisof the latest walls I found a stratum of very 
pure clay, 5 or 6 centimetres in thickness, which left a rei] stain, 
I'herc was a large store for Tnaking tine pottery^ and it had 
probably been fni^ottfii during the Neolithic l^eriod. 

I spent some delightful days among ihc labourers, sitting 
under my umbrella at rhe edge of a pit w etching the men a* rhey 
cleared it out with pkk and shovcL Kverything was brought %u 
me, and i>nc Jay came a black object lyithin a dud uf earth, I 
openeti the cUkI ‘kvlth my nails, wTished the object in the tub of 
water w'hich used fr»r the }>otsKerds^ and found the statuette 
Cif a ivnman of exuberant forms like the iduU of the Stone 
Age, svithf>uEi lieaJ or arms. f)ji the right side is a cross* 
pri^baiily a tattoo inarkd 

Shi as 10 lose nothing I went through every clod, breaking it 
up into Just* Thnit morning I had fcnirid a heavy stone, of the 
biifiie of my t ran to ivash it and sai.v that it was a pmx of 

iron, fhls very rare object was found at a depth of + metres ni 
ihe vamc place as the idoL tn shape it is a k|viadrangular pyramid 
.with the angles blunted and the base slightly convex, On 
the bright surface are wrinkled eavitie^ anil depre^ionsi It 
weighed half a kilogramme, reckoning the missiJig piece at 
100 grammes, 

^ F«|fi t;|i| Chjp. XIIL 
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When I W3S about to make a chemical analysts of li I could 
find no file that would! cut this stone, so hard was it, 1 tried to 
chip some off with i scalpel and the substance split, showing that 
it had never been hammered. Otherwise it would have broken 
to pieces* This magiiutite Is black inside. According to the 
analy'sis it consists of ostvdtxed iron.' We may* be certain that 
it w'as a sacred stone frnm the fact that the Neolithic folk 
had not made a weapoi'i or a hammer of it* Possibly they 
believed it to l>e a meteoric stone; it was known at that 
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period that these stisncs eiinic from heaven, for they appear 
with a luminous track ond fall to earth with a sound. Thar 
It was n cultns ubjeei we may l>e sure front its having been 
found near an idol. 
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Knowing that the object of ni)'journey wns to seek for skulls 
arnd skeletons of the Broir/c Age, Dr, 1 laiiiLj^kt took me to :i 
pEacc in the x'alJcy of >■ Puiilo, Ex^low Phttiitos, where iragments 
of terracotta sarcophagi are often turned tip tti ploughing. The 
labourers were beginning to cut the unripe corn in order to 
make cuttings at the points which Dr, hDizidaki hal marked 
uni:. 

A fveasant told us that twenty years ago hts hither had 
here a large tile while ploughing. On raising it he found a tomb 
within uhieh was a skeleton W'lth a gold necklace and brfinzt 
vases around. 

On the first day we tiiund soilie large limestone blocks, abfju.t 
I metre in length, fonning part af a u-all with s plinth {big. 7). 
It appeared to have Iwcn the base of a Myoeiiiean eJificci but some 
fragments of great Jars gave us the impression that it w.is an 
archaic Greek bmlding, f.ir the frugments had on the c-dge the 
one a design of spirals, the other, o| almondB, ivhicb were not cif 
the Mycerianui period. \Vc were full ot enrhuiksiii. Sn ancient 
a hiiiMing could only have been the temple of Khca, Mother of 
the CJoils. An inscription of Magna Mater ' hail hctji found 
close by ill IS,j., find idwit a itu.iuhi for stamping in relief smitl! 
figures ot Artemis fif surprising k-auty. 

While the workmen Were cxcieating wc went through ;tll the 
female divinities. In Home, too, there was a temple of Magna 
Mater in the Via dei Sciiokri arni one of Mntfr f he 

lovely round temple with channelled columns ami eonnthiim 
capitals near the Tiber niJicatts by its Uter name of Santa 
Marla dd Sole ire earlier one of J)rq Matuta. 

But we found nothing more, though on the followifig days-nir 
hopes revived md we th-rnght we KilI found o„e of the tomk 
called tholoi when we came upoi, a series of Lirge stones dlsp.;fied 

' PsHdtr, JfffltnlVoWflr ^ ^ _ 
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in the ftinii of iui arch. Wt found that this coustruttion had 
b«ti [dllagcd in ancient ttmes^ There \vas, howeverj so great a 
number of sherds in the trial pits which vve made to rr>' the 
ground, that 1 resolved to contiiuje the search. Ur. Mancmi, a 
student of the t tali at; Archxoiogical School, had just arrived, and 
I propiKcd that he should help me to enlarge the trenches in 
various directions. I'wo days later we found a wall heJungiiig to 
a Greek: building. On the third day we found two great 


rni, S. —ticn-roM o> v riiLscH. hyimu.k, tun's .\sn tiuss 
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hydrlar* and two ampliorte, with good designs, among cups*aud 
vases of various shH^j^e. 

Ing, 8 represents the bottom of the cutting with 
place. Two hydria- (h’igs. anti A) are shown separaidy, We 
prohahly came upon the idU vifitifia ot it fireek house : in it we 


‘ 'I'hc hydtia, Kig. c^.r, h exactly ihc .*m« in .tiinl dirtiga ai fltw 

(ound by AJIci»mdrn Patnta Jt Ccitiula in Gyimt* (Satainina, fifettee, i(>oA, 
p. Fig. i;9}. 
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found some very fine bkek vases, cups, tilcss, and seven astragali 
of blue glass paste with metallic reflextons.’ 

V. 

Thu most intense cxcitcmeiic which I have evt-r telt is that of 
excavating. Ah artist who is overcome by this passion shnuM 



(•‘iti. t>r,—nviiHia imirxn ix iiii: THKXctf re rni. K 

descrilic the surroundings in whkh archa‘o]«)giGil researches are 
being nitide, should reproduce from life the anxiety of the first 
attempts, descnlie the technique of the pits ami trenches, ami the 

' The nfgiii i«II ill ihc ficEJ ai' olivci, whvrs iiitdlrntvenl cuirhiKi, ii 
tiiiiinl at ihc klr^ith ut ffoiit i i tu c nieitts ivitii I'muFiiiino ul lilcj, [n 
jtiDWfi (n (■‘ig. !« t pm ill ilic riKht.liiml twmw -vJiir ni ihi»e tilci. 


THE EAXAVATtOXS 


A? 

comtng to light of the documcnr^ which specie when history 
Is silent^ If the wetht and areh^loglst eoulJ. transit!it to the 
reader the enthusiasm nnJ cxcitcmetit which he feck while 
standing atnoiig eHc Inhuiircrs when the pick gives a hollow 
sound and the ground cchtxrs as a presage of new discoveries. 



HO- nA.—iiYiiHi! f'Xirxn in thk THfiNcn or rni 8. 

if he could show the hands which tremble :ls they grope in the 
earth, or Etrnidly pass over the fragments of it work uf art, 

Thcr Atp ihin tui\ tUy hut I Irate it Ut 

tii il^clde if ihe%t ^iid vjtei- of cltit^ioil tttnw tnu^t Ik 

^irrllrHivd ir* ihc »H!4;nnd nf tiiirJ ceiniin 
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to remove the coming of Just which hides it. If he coulJ explain 
the luJJcTi power of excavation to exalt the mioJ, and the 
insistent, almo&t childish call on fortune to grant new treasures, 
he would write, not a brwk, but ji romance^ a drama of rhe human 
soul which seeks the unknown. 

Ccrtfliii psychotogkai rehncinents eanmtt be imiigiiml by the 
he must htiv'c tetr them, it is not enough to be a writer to 
desenhe excavations. The stml must rise and vibnite iit the 
highest realms of sctencc and teel the impulse to clear away 
the darkness which veils the unktiuwn, The heart rather than 
the uitelk'ct must palpitate with the fever of research—the sacred 
fire which inioxlcates until the mind attains to tJic revelation of 
an almost superhuman dream, iu which the secrets of history are 
seen beneath the earth. 

[ he writer who eoiilil reprcHiuce these emotions in the p>etic 
surroutvdings of the Mellenic lajulscnpe would liiiJ st new and 
inexhaustible spring ol jwetry, ftir our inner life Itvcctmcs more 
inEunse in the presence of the origins ot uur civihsaiitm, 

VL 

1 was fommate in Iwiiig prcsvni this year at Hr. [.uigi 
IVrntcr's excavations at the foot of the great staircase uf the 
l^ilace of l»htfcstiia. [rig. to shows how the spate hetween the 
tW(j palaces was rctiucoLi by the excivations. 

In the room at the extreiiie left of the illustniium and at the 
f(«ii of the Staircase is a vase for libations such as ivas used it> 
the sacred rites, a marhic talilet and two grinders ivith the hiindic, 
which had been used for preparing colours. 

In the next room were found a group of lamps and a stone 
cup, also it jug and a small $roiic [lestle and mortar. Here and 
there lay tVagmems of coloured vases with white hma i>n a 
black ground, and some jug hatullesi. 

It is most exciting tri pull out these [’^iccL•s of i^rmnsly 
coloured pottery, seeking them among the earth and chnnroiil 
and putting them together, after studying tfic shapes of the 
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unbrc^kiiti vases. To show' the abundftnee ot our hoDt)\ ] give 
rhv photograph of one of the room^i in which Dr. Pernicr 
left In thetr places the beautiful perfect cups and some other vases 
of red day with white and yellow designs and graceful curves^ 
iugs and lamps of various shiipes^ same with pedestal and others 
w'ich a long handle, made of red ckv (Fig ii)» In the next 
room were found va^cs like our tnilt dishes^ which had the 
handle Iti the centre of the concavity. I saw brought out front 
the charcoal a verv delicate cup i^f brown claVt with an Inipressed 
design of sheila^ and a small spherical rase rcsenibliug the rnul of 
the horse^estiiuu On one side arc the esictescencc^ of the 
outer shell \ on the other side it is smooth tike an Indian 
chestnut which h [ust opened and shows the (tliu. It was 
suppo^i th[£i this tree came from Central Asin, and for that 
reason it received the name ol Indian Chestnut^ bxit tt is now 
known that it lives In a wild state in Cireece. The little vase 
which found adds another proof to botanical history^ ^how^ 
ing the antiquity of the existence of the horsc-chestiuit to ihc 
[sle of Crete. 

1 have a lively and exact recfiliection o\ each find, ^or .1 sort 
of heightening of the power of perception tor this new work 
had arisen \ii me, and I gave myseh up to it with youthful 
cuthvfcsisism. 

A eemSii tvpe of pottery goes by the name of Kmitar^rs^ 
having been first found in a cave above the village id Kamares. 

I hc eistrsiice nf this cave in the chain of Mouni Ida b visible tn 
the naked eye fnim the Palace of Pha;stos. The dtecoverv i^f 
this potEerv in a iiioimtalii cave lllnstrates the religious tendencies 
i>f the Minnan people ta natunc-wuvshqv I'hcsc vases were 
found soon afterwards in several parts of the sdatidf and their 
style and characivrisitic Jorm lx:camc at once taiuoiis. 

It is the triumph of putychromc tvith curious and elegant 
motives aiul pertectiou ot design- L he composition is eharnung 
— with white rosettes on the black grijunil and elegant folijige 
Irevlv drawn with the brush, small concentric eircSes ^ith a irteiic 
uf nidiating brush tnarks^ IitkCS iuid iiordets ot varimis colutirs 
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and branches which arc twined like a garland round rhe jugs and 
CUp 4 J 

A page from my notebook will best describe my day*s work 
in the excavations-3 




I'o-Jay 1 helped [Ir* Pernier to get material from bencMh 
rhe astraca^vesto. 3 Aiiiong the charred wood wc found Sfjmc 



rns. 1 2 jI.— itAMAin-s mi;, fcxi.w.stias^ of ifjcffi, 


thifi of gold which hnd prokibly arfamciitetl n ^ninll pittt 

tif furniture, ’I’hure wen; tht reiiictim of a cabinet with quad- 



»tnMt ihsn rout ihnuMriit nlii, Or, KliuJirTv Ktiric Hn' rtiujtil itif lame 
iMie* It JCiKiiii in Kg}'pi> at tlir pcfriod uX tlic Vllth J3j-nairy, 

lri?ui ifty atc cnj?lfAe<l in linrcrted ciiiQi^irM 

fiiii Lbji bfMiij. 

t Tht jiiiKture ol lime, > lay, ittiil iitnu's uid ia envet ihf mini nf the 
fttreicni palfrc. Ii called bji the Creujic miryr'jiirr^jih 
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raJigular tablets of vcrv bard terracotta which fitted togethetj 
and ionie ctimicea in repou^ work with unduJatmg designs, 
resembling the cornices which were In tiishion at the beginning 
of the last century. 

“ Krom these fragments I understood how far advanced were 
these people in the manufacture of furniture. The wood had 
been destroyed by cime. and only the ornaments of bone and 
of a very hard terracotta resembling porceiain had been 
preserveti. 

“In a cupboard-ltke recess in the wall at the height nf 
I metre were objects of the Neolithic Age—polished flints and 
remains from the maTiufrciure ot stone utcnsiUi showing that 
these primitive folk did not neglect ancient things. 1*hc artists 



i-ui. itb. no. lar. 

cel's. I'AIiACK IJF t'lbKSTOS, I uo6. 


wh(» occupied these rooms and used these cokiiirs and grinders 
knew that thdr fiirefathers had used iniplements stone and 
p^t^sc^^'cd these relics with respect. 

“1 collected a hand hi I of scorched peas, which are e,xactly 
like our own. Do the pavement was the large ing and two cups 
(l*’ig. 1 i)i ilectiratetl with interlaced spirals iti white, with circles 
and undulating lines. 

Modern Cretan houses have in the walls the same recesses, 
termed AAipi. as the Minoan house. In one cd' these recesses 
Dr, Peniier found the two-handled jug (big, i.O ‘‘“d a cup, with 
white linear decoration in the same style. Everything was in 
place as on the day of the catastro|>he, though more than four 
thousand ye.ars had passed, I thought of the lapse of time as J 
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drt!W out thi: cup livtacE, and, cmpiymg the jug nf earth, I ^ivtglu 

for traces of the ^ncicut wine/" * 

^ I hive uy thtnk PrrtfesBDr t', MalLihsrr mnd t^r. Luigi Pumitr fuf pCT- 

MHsiiiit} \o ii« the i^hciKrj^pht gf fcoine iibjeer^ hy ihejn and nfm 

pnhlulic^i. 
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CHAPTER 11 


l lltl I'AtACR «M PilAl^TOi 

I. 

I N thi- numth uf June, ujoo, the hill nf Phasitos was u torn 
nelil wth a few roughly squtirvd blwks of stone showing 
lietwwn (he furrows, ['hesc stitnes Ituiueeil the ttiilian ;\rcha*o- 
logleal iMissfoii to attempt an cxcavatioi^, aiu*! Protewor Haibhejr 
entrusted Professor Savigiiotii wUh the exaiiilnatitm of the upper 
sojl. He found a number of Myteua:ati fragtiienis, and the 
first trial pita were sunk, lUiJ in the euurse or the next (ew 
Vt-ars the rmna of Pliarstos were hnuight to light. 

The view of the palace from ihc hill (1‘ig- i+) much 
rcswmhlo that of Pompeii, except that at Pha;4tos the lilocks 
of scone, the flights of steps, and the eitsml>U are grander 
and have a warmer alnuist golden hue. L he ('■.dace overlooks 
the great vahev of Messara, which is seen in the distance, Ihc 
V\-netians iiitrtxluml the Me3:i6.iidrla System Lulft this fertile 
valley, and the name Xhisath Is said to Iw derived from this, 
The sea, whence Cretan commerce brought riches and power, 
is visible from the hill nnvards the south, and in that direction 
lay the ancient 


il. 

One characteristic of Myccna’an palaces is the luimber oi 
colonnades and the great number of doors in the same roiim i 

the Cretans were Ji [-teopk who loved the light and yet under- 

u 
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stood how to ['rotect themselves from the stin iti wel!-s!iaded 
rooms. J lomcr calls Pharstos “ the well-hu'tlt city," and it 
merits the title. 

On entering a pilace it is natural to stop and look at the 
flight of steps. Here this is of especial importance as no 
architect has ever tnade such a flight of steps out of Crete, 
The Stef'S seen here arc the original type of gr;inJ staircase 
from which were derived all the niagniftcent flights of steps 
in the monuments of" succeeding ages. li is an importaiii 



rin, Lj.—RDDiij H n*' Tnii inuacK nv cii.K.'i’ros. 


record Of the origiiialiiy or Cretan art, for the I'igiptiani* only, 
and no other people, had the idea of sri conwiiicnt aiu| t-ast 
a flight of steps for a princely dwelling. The stejm are 
metres in width, 70 centimetres in hreiidth, and senredy 12 
in height, and are niMlc of large. wdl-Joiiicd bLiIk of limestotic. 

lit Lgypt the temples were Imilt in such tasliifin as to 
defy the lapse of ages. Sonic of the sicred edifices of the 
Pharaohs, mvs Maspero,' could be rotored fVir the cult, to 

> iVIflsperi). “ L'.-\rdi«»logk' £g>'|iii^nhr,‘' f*p. «nJ j j, 
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all pntaicnl purposes^ in a day or two, hut the kings" jiabces 
w<;re built of bncks dried In the surs. Wc arc acquainted 
with all [wdeubrs of [he house of a prince of the XV'Jltth 
Dynasty I tnchiding the plan of the garden, but iso pakee dis^ 
covered on the banks of the Xiic Is like these of Crete. Mere 
we have the tiituition uf pre-Mc!lcnii; genius leaving the primitive 
track nf nrr. Not even in Komc do we find such grand it ^se 
style of couAtructloTi* 

iVoft^or latticianT, to whom I applied for details for com* 
parisou, tells me that the largest private staircase he found was 
in a Koinan v'illa^ and measures scarcely j metres 65 centi¬ 
metres. I he must celebrated public Ait’hts of step in Rfjme 
Mere not more than 5 metres wide. 

Not till the close of the Trecento (in the year ^384) was 
a great flight of steps constructed in Roinc, and the record is 
a !kid one, I'he steps of Santa Maria tn Arac^cli were built 
of the marblest of the iVmpfe of yulrinusi which stood 011 the 
Ouirinal Itiil iui the present ^iitc of the Hoyal Gardens. Jr 
w.is one ot the flne^iC edifices hoik by .^lugustus, and now nothing 
reniaiiis hut the ccib^ssal Kighi uf above a hundred whue step^. 

111. 

At the top of tile steps in the Talace of [*h:i:atos there is 
line column in the centre, fi m^xn^ from the upperniost step, 
i Icrc is the vestibnlc of a hall In tvhich the prince held solenm 
receptions. '1‘hree i^iher columns stand in front of this great 
haltd I'here are vkible traces of fire; the burning wotxl has 
hlackcne^l the ahdiaster which fomicd the socket of the wmIL 

A ba&e of alnbnsier having been made [as shown iin the 
pavemeriE to the left in Vig. 16}, hiik:? were made in it to fix 
slabs of wooti ail rouniL I'he&e were bound together and the 
hollow^ was filled with a mixiure uf bme and rubble, even a 
piece ot an amp horn can be seen fixed in thi^ j'^lasEer. The 

■ Kaiwceii [wu h a Jar, Miiicli probatity pTdLcJ llitrc 

MIEcr ihc ifcTitructiini ul ihe iiataci:. 
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neck of this ainphom with wcll-fashiuncvl haritlles would or 
itself suj^ce to letch us that before the htiiidlng of this palace 
the people already possessed an advanced culture, \Vc ktmw^ 
however, that the Kamari^ vases were round on a lo'ver level 
and that they are of earlier date than the second building of 
the palace, 

I'hc great reception hall of the prince was ahvays open, for 
no jnarka of hinges are visible on the threshold, I'hesc marks 
are to be seen at the door fcadtng to (he staircase opjvjsitcJ 
In the right-hand corner near the door ^)f the staircase in the 
centre of big, t6 is a piece of painted piaster. Ihere is a 
plinth m i'onipeian red and a Iwnd above, I hc ituccneti walls 
were jmlc blue in colour. 

Or the right a door leads down two steps into a small 
rot mi w'ith benches .ilong the w.il|s, which u'as probably used as 
a waiting-room for the Court on reception days. I'his room 
has the walls lined with alabaster; the fiocir, too, is covered with 
bi^e slabs and a very large slab formed the threshold. 


IV. 

In the walls near the jambs ot the doors the jux’kets and 
grooves left by the Kirs and bolts by whidi the dmirs were 
secured are visible, and the lironxc hinges have left marks -jf 
oxydisatimi on the pavement. I'hc doors have left cojicentrie 
lines *.jf scoring, too, iin the sCune pitvenieJii where the wood has 
scraped tt at a greatL-r or less distance from the pivcjt hinge. 

rhe ground plan shown in Kig vvhicb corresponds with 
the columns of big. t6. explains the supcrpiisition of the two 
palaces. Beneath the horizomnl line of the pavement are the 
magazines of the primitive palace. More ihari thirty vases 
were found in place In three cells with niches in the walls, 
which served as store-rooms for fcHxi. When the palace was 

< !>,. I*grnicr racii4 in iu tk, rha .Ilhk of'ikc lull 

f .. 'h .hr near ,he remriil 

cwrt (rig. 3). 
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rebuilt nfrcr the tirc» lime was thrown upon the kvelled ruins 
and the objects bcneaih were left undisturbed. 

Three of these beautifLiUy decorated vases are reprtxluccd 
{Mgs. (8, 19, 2Q) and the others will he given later. The 
designs kave been copied by the painter Scefani In the original 
colours brown* yellow, and red in delicate shades. The 
special characteristic esf these vases is that they give the impres¬ 
sion of being quite modern in style, and no one ^lould imagine 
that this portery i^ above tour thousand vears old. 



rin. 17,— KSCLAVATlO^r ITI^OT.ITII TIIH VKSl IJiVI.K OF tHi: SliCiiS.Vl* 

Si.%||i>ik Ithr Llitk:*; opLu iiti-i ta HkjJ lU Mir 4- trTnfrit m 

lllUl^.i^iEltTt Oil Ilk: |irLniiLki: fy:tLik.' 4 z- 

The rcfiwment or the Cretan princes may be recognised bv the 
K'caJthuf'small decaSk—for example, in the appointineiits—.1 vase 
iivould be placed on an elegantly carved slab nf alabaster with 
a circular hollow round the foot of the %'ase, apparently tiitended 
to receive any oil or wine which might he spiltn 

The artistic force of prc-I lellenic genius ts shown in this 
splendid decoration of (he humblest utensils such as the jan* 
for holding aHmentary substances in the rt^;^Ta^iJles* The 

' Lui|;i I'erriitfT, '‘Scai-i lieltj Mitwdai: tuK^iria a Pliatitai,” MuitMntfin't 

xiv. 
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prinoes of Phststos and Kttossiw llval in a luxurious fashion 
which we find nowhere else save in the colnnic* *>t Magna 
tirecia at the tin\e when Syracuse was prosperous. 


V. 

Tew kinds of potrery sur|xjsa that of Kaniarts in arrisric 
value. It is aJmirahle both for its ilecontion and for thr 
delicacy of the Tabric, Lightness was the chief characteristic 
ot this ware, which resembles egg-shell nr Japanese porcelain. 
Some examples have the oniameniTaTlctn in relief. A jug from 
Hagia IViada is in this style and appeatT^ to be ait imitation 
of a vase in repousse work. 

This fabric had reached so high a gr.ule of perfection 
that the makers had succeeded in giving to the ware certain 
metallic reflections which these vases still retain. I'he 

ntakers must have had before them vases of bronxct of which 
they have produced an accurate imitation. As the mt^dels 
had Ikl'H made before the art of soldering was known, 
the Imsws and folds of the metrt! arc reproduced In the 
clay, and the method of attachiiic the handles Is imitated. 

The colours are irt-itcrally red, orange, and white on a 
bliicli ground, bontetimtrs the nntiiral ground of brick red 

WTts kept with a design in white. One type is ilecoratcil in 

relief with .applications of ciny in the form of bunches of 
arajtes, leaves, or e,ars of corn. The most famous .specimens 
of Kamarcs vases are hi the Museum of Candia and an; of 
niarvcikms beauty. Some small b.iskets equal the pttrcelain 

of Saxony in delicacy; they are vases of very fine black 
pijrcelatn with designs in white of rosettes, marguerites, 
and serpentine lines in black and white fcstiMins. The cu[>s 
nre very light with small comm-^s and spirals aiul other 
siiiipk designs on the ydtow slip, or of black clay with the 
ground painted in in white s^i that the black buccKcro stands 
out in the design of rosetn.'^ and branches with small leaves 
with tiiiiches ttf ydlow. 
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VI, 

Our udmlr-idon for thi$ piiaice increases if w'c com pare it 
with the poorer dwellings of firinoca descrilicd by Homer. 
The acc(.)iirir of the return of Odysseus from the Siege of 



m. iK ^e.iMAm3 v,4st: rofNit i?£ the iiao.v:i^e^ or niK 

MtMiT ANWENV l‘AI.\t’K AT l’lf-E6T>>^!. 

Troy in the Odyssey shows us the house of a king, in the 
single hall or .V/i'j'driMf oxen were slaughtered and skinned. 
Ctesippus,* one of Penelope’s suitors, in his anger against 
Odysseus, as they stood with the princes in the royal hall; 

* ix- icjij : Jr4iiP mipi 
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“ l^roni tHc btiiskct toftk jhc hovtitt; foot atid hurled wfith 
vigorous hand, hue with bunding head the hero sate esca|x:d 
it, Noack ' thinks that the princes slept in this hall. 

Odysseus lay down in the vestibule ^’oti a fresh bull’s hide 
and lambs* skins,” the floor was of stamped earth, and Odvsseus 
cut down in olive-tret and fixed upon it the famous bed which 
he had made himself, thus transforming a corner of the field inn> 
a nuptial chamber in the royal dtvclHug of Ithaca. 

Ill building the Myccnaian (uiaces great use was made ui 
wcHDd, Large openings of the shape of tree trunks are Sevn 
in the walls, and carbonised heams are often visible among the 
stones. I'o the height of about 2 metres from the ground the 
walls were built of well cut blocks of stone, some of which 
are abiive metres In length and t nietre in breadth. Above 
this wlid l>ase came the wooden building. Some of the blocks 
are still Impregnated noth bitumen from the action of the fire, 
for when the upper floors of the palace, which were chiefly 
built i)T wood, fell ill, they burned slowly beneath the ashes, 
1 saw mie great carbonised trunk still in place, and was .able 
to count the strata of its yearly growth. I think it was the 
trunk of a pine-tree or cypress. 


Vll. 

I ascend the stairs (shown in big. i6i) to the balcony to 
lot>k at Che view and to make a few notes in my pocket-bixjk. 
Mount Ida rises above the sea like a great dome, and blue rocks 
fringe her siiow-cLid sides. 

The outline of these mouminns differs little from that 
of the AjXinnines, hut the blue colour is more intense in 
Crete. Between the ridges the shjjies fade in the distance 
till the blue hkiids with the grey of che sky. I'he vilhiges 
look like eagles’ nests perched 011 the cliffs, each girt round with 
a garland of olives, they Unt shading into blue. Above, the 
mountain becomes sterile and hare ; below, we see patches of 
* Pcniniiind NfticL;. “ HgtneHitUt 
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yellow fidd ^moiig the wilimvs and planes in the ?h4tly wniidiiigs 
the river (icros Potantos.. 

Before the sun sets the sbadi'^ws in the ravuici ut Mouiu 
Ida deepen into iiidig^o, and the rocks of the whole chain 
bcctjnne violet—an optical phenoniemm rarely seen in the 
Alps.* The poets of classic Cireece alluded to this violet colnur 



Pin. tn. |fni, JO, 

liAuakts vasts koi si. tx tiu oy inn mom .'i>£i.’iF.vr rat^irK 

AT MljItSTOa. 


in the mountains runrid Athens, in Italy only the sjiadows 
become violet* but here in Crete the rocks are vu>!eL. 

I lofik on the neighhiiuring lulls covered with barley and 
wheat, and reflect that for centuries het'ore Hellenic civilisation 
this hill presentcil the same a^jwci of cultivated land- When 

' It h p?rlu|ts tlw of ligKu hut t hatfc not i itmm 

whh me ttj ify. 
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the HefcTUonv was lost and the pakce destroyed, l*hie.st«>s was 
ahandojied. The walls cruniNed away, and in their du^i grew 
the lichens and brushwood. When the Cireeks again butlt 
houses and temples all trace of the MyocnjCxT:tt constriicihms 
must have l>een lost, for the original orieiitatloii was changed and 
the foundations were built In the tiewci" stratntn of the liciils. 
\ e£ the Hellenic struttLtnes arc of so remote a period that when 
they were built hisEorv hjtd not vet begun. 


VllL 

Near the great balls for official receptions lie the magazines 
for alimentary substances. As there was no mimcy In this 
early age taxes were jirohably paid in kind, or possibly the 
prince, possessing vast domtniotia, had to pmvtile for n large 
tiumber of officials, or eveti for all the inhabSiants of hb citv, 
if wc may believe the statement of Aristotle * that in 
i U’llenic times the Cretan State fed at the jnihilc cost men. 
women, and children. 

Some of these miigiajiines are shonm in Kig. others which 
served as store-ronms for provisions are iliiistraied in Mg. 2 ^ 1 , 
t'he huge blocks of stone impress us as part of a gigantic 
structure I ivvil uKflain later why the architects built these 
magazines with S|Tecially solid w'alts. 

The magasincs of the second palace arc located cm the right- 
hand side near the grand staircase, the propylamm, and the 
reception-hall. 

t hey cmiskr uf twelve chambers with thjors opening cm 
a corridor, In the middle of which stands the haw «f a pUlar 
made of great cul>« uf stone, Within the cells were huge vaJes 
of oblong or spherical form with decoration in colour and 
reliefs made while the eky was still ductile. I'his hishlon 
of working clay with the stccca was the nu«t general fbrni 
of oriiimcntatHm. Serpentine Ivnith of soft day were applied 
to tfic (^. idy and neck of the jars, and thev were then decorated 

' “MitkV'vii, 
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with iin inetted design imitating tVitigc, or a pattern was im¬ 
pressed hy a stamp. 

IX. 

'['he i^itaces of Phsestrtt and Kiios^os arc the result of a 
long periotj of devetopnient which had crystallised the exficrience 
of many centuries into a complete system of rules, applied 
on the two opposite sides of the island in the most minute 
details. 

rile uiiiformity of the Minoan palaces proves that Mintwii 
and [igyptian civilisation developed contempontncously, and 
this devel<»pment was parallel hut independent. Thiu b shfwm 
111 the dimensions of the courts, which are here far more 
extensive than in the edifices of ancient F.gypL No Kgypiiiut 
architect ever thought of building the house either tif a 
king or of a private qitiifcii with blacks 3 metres long, 1 metre 
high, and 70 centimetres broad, such as we find in these palaces, 

The builders of Crete had their tnvn modules, and to 
prevent the buildings from appearing too plain and monotonous 
they improved the effect by the use of various projections 
and embellishments, and by arranging that the whole front 
should not be on the saine plane. Architecture, the most 
dldtcult ot all the arts, was brought to such (lerfccticui that 
two thi)Usa[iLl years later the (Ireeks and Komans had little 
to juld to it. 

Anoiher detail show's the itbiiity of these architects. As 
they had to make a large number of doors they fitteil them 
all to the W'iills so chut lliey were not in the way when open, 
but would fold exactly into the wooden frame w'hich supported 
the architrave. 

In the great court on the eastern side )S the base of a 
portico iviIh basins and benches ; opposite is another jmrttcoand a 
great hiiU with columns. We shall see that at Kuossos. too, the 
tuiml>er of scats is a characteristic feature. 

The origin of the triglyph of the (treek temples appears irii 
he decoration of the benchii^s. [ Icre, there are three grooves 
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with flat ^^p.^ces between. The lower part of the Keiiches is 
coveruii with a design of ^uares and spikes carveti with 
absolute aecuraev. The bases of the ctjliiniiis are of black marble 

vcin^ whh yellow^ othc;ru a^re nf red marhie ^*eined with ivhste^ 
tinii thii bright polish of these niarbles hiis been perfectly 
prcs^iri'eJ. 

The attention of the visitor to the p;i1aces of Kno^jsos n.nd 
Ph^cstos is attracted hv the ihihs of ahhoscer with which the 

F 

Willis of the r«3oms are liiiej. This beautifully veined marbk 

* 

being a costly material for the purpijse, the slabs were sawtj very 
thin that they are often not more than 3 centiinetrcs chick 
by al>ovc a nictrc i ri breadth, and the height about that of a niarip 
When the iimsons had squared a block they marked it* and che^ 
mark^ arc seen on all sides in the roorn^ and corridors—crosses 

a' X 

FH*. Ji.~MAsOKii.’ vattKS thk nT,<hCK!; of tfit" 
uj' CH.hsTw. 

of various form, stars, double a>cts, small branchc;?, tridents, and 
other tvimbiimtinns nf tines. Nearly all the lt|ock> art- marked : 
some ot the m'>irks are shown in big. 32,' 

X. 

I shall nrjf describe the palace—it 13 tou vast-—but will onlv 
take the reader to visit si private apartment, of which T give 
the plan. 

The portietKii, which ore a characteristic of the courtyards of 
the ReiiavWfice, are here of k‘i*> majestic t\ [K, as the constmction 
of the arch and of the v-hiIe was still unknown ; nevertheless, the 
number of these loggias excites ciur astoriishment. Descending 

' ll'r, Psitttief citunceiJ each «t tfitiic niurtci ihiny i.r furiv liine^ ^ ij,p 
bfocU of the (titlwc <if' Mt 3 '(t<Th 
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I'ffini the upper portico we reacJi the foot tif the stairs seen in 
Fig. 24. The rrniiii ve enter has benches n| alabaster round the 
trails, and the celling was supported by two columns, ot whicli 
the drailar leases still remain. 
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I he pavetttent is in go(pd preserv-atiem, nlso the slabs of 
alabaster nith which the walls are panelled. rhis room was 
lighted from a small interttir court, which was open to the sky. 
A few steps further klown another portico U reached, also lighted 
from an intcHor covjrt, ftir which space has been excavated fnim 
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ihe hilbiJt;. ’The rCKiiii dfs^ignated vcitihiilc is metres square^ 
and has Umr doors afH:ntng utuicr tht portico to the north arid 
four more uiider the eastern portico. This commands the 

magnificent view of Mount Ida and the valley* 

No finer or more convement pkti for a house on. this site 
could be imagined by a mfjdem architect. 

The smaJl size of tht sacred monuments k a chai-acteristic of 
Mirioan civilSsatiom rhere were at ihk period in Ivgypt gratnl 
temples like that of Karmc. but in Crete and Mycenx and in 
Greece up to the time of 1 iomer there were no real temples. 
Religion was a private nutUer ; this is a ftmdtimental fact in the 
prehelltmc religions, and only in the Odyssey |iri a laie inter- 
dilation) k a temple of Neptune named/* 

Mr. Arthur livaus discovered at Knossos, not far from the 
theatre* a rr.iom which he calls a hath-rooni.- The staircase is 
made of slabs of gypsum^ atid a paraj^ct supports the steps^ The 
buin, li mclrt^ stiuane, was 2 metres deep. 1 wies surprised chat 
a bath or basin should be iined with slabs of gypsimu which as we 
know dissolve T in water A The l>octom is covered w'iih large 
slabs ol afabaster* and there is no trace of escape tor the water, 
although from the nature til the site it wouid have been easy to 
itrrange a discharge pipe. The existence of a similar basin in 
the thtone-room assures me that thii? not bath* 

^>n the right of the northern entrance to the central coun k 
an antechamber 4 containing a large bath of rev! mariilc^ and in 
the throTie-rnom, im the lett h a small staircusc^ also turri'mg ar 

' tn Pintc b+ l^lim oi KTis>y5Wt ncAr ihc righi-hdnit iii:irl;cil NtmJ\ 

Mu:' 

^ Thi: 4TC 3 mi?irci higti anJ I if bur^d. Mnrblc wiiH £ly-^taUJjn■ 

grannlqtTntii stnJ l!rn-&tane wirh nthen fiil.MTjir^irfs ee^ f'orm lime) att 

pmJuftd Ivy the citmLii^utiinn <tf liVne atirJ ciirhninlc and; the i;%piuni| nuw m 
lurf^ tfytiah* ami 4l!tbJllts^r 4rr by the t;^7nhi?i4tiDii nl Ifttic wiih 

^Ml|thiJtiL ftt itl. Miliilrilily id murbte b rtnc hufidrcd limr^ tU^^ ihm ol 

AlahdiliCT *[r lyi’^iuu. 

» MiirLcii Ante-fc^eiii mt Piute 1. tsfdic i^kli i rie^t the 
4 tkd bj^kte it ihe nud. A lusri/untal Imw drawn Tncisn thv Mimh bath Whiiiy p-L^i 
Im die rijfht lijf ihc Ehtt^im-fwiii ired nml, 
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right Hngles and [caditig to rhc l>oitoiii of this so-called basin, 
1 o the right on the parci}>ec are three eolumiriSi beneath which 
are the benched which siirtoiiiid the nxjm^ and opjvosite stands 
the throne. 

The suggestion ol a bath here is more tlithcult to uphuldi for 
the idea ot titidreasing ,tnd taking a bath in the rhmoc-rooiu itself 
Seem a improbable. In the gardens ot coiitcuijiomneoua ligyptlan 
pabces there wery ranks far hsh and o^iuatic birds, but in this 
cosz the sttjncs at the hoEtofti arc not cenieiitcd towcllnrr, imr can 


nn. 1-^. —miKCAs^ taiAnisc rm\] tiif i:in^EK FLomr 

TO tllK nniVaTtl tV^►AHTU^:S‘TS. 

Kiiiifti [o Wit Fun iii.irkL-cS SAL A itti tli^ pliin. 

this have served as an impftiviim such as we tiuii iti lioman 
houses^ fnr there is a tank circfully built ot stofie and gouil 
cctJieiit by these skilful workers ot Mycenivun tini[;9<i who hiivc 
also k'tr cisterns itf ei{Uiilly perfect construction. 

I’wo of these Ijaths arc ntirkcd on the top left-hand side of 
Plate 11,, bur in nnue of them—^noi even in thttse which are 
near the drinkinir-water pipes and the sewer—is there any 
siijn ot arran^eiueiit for supply or discharge of water- t he 
tact that a hath tub of terracotta was tound in an 

5 
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actjaccnt rcKiTii nls(,> indirectly i«i prYive thitt these were 

iti)t b4ths. 

XL 

An cxaniinattoii ot" one of these Iraths at Phastt* (t ia. Ij) 
has L'otiviticcd ttic that tt Is a privalc chiifa;! or sanctunry. A 
coTTtdnr with two turns leads from the vestibule (Mg- to the 
left I to a room j metres stjuarc, whence a small staircase leads 

down into the sanctuary, The dimcnsluns arc Identical with 

those of the bath at Krussos ; there Is the same parapet, and 
below is the cube on which rested the column and then two steps 
at right antrL'S ; the walls are entirdy lined with slabs o( alabaster. 
On the opposite side ^5). w'hcre the shadow is deepest, was 

a slab of alabaster, which dosed the parajict i»ii that side 

Here, tOt>, it would have been quite easy t« arrange for the 
dlscharge nf the ivaicr Ity tialtig a tew metres of piping, but 
nothing of the kind was done. Dr, Pernicr, \vho kindly 
accompanied me, was convinced that I w'as right. 

The small si?.e of these sanctuaries demonstrates the private 
nature of Ml non 11 religion. They arc not Iraths but oratories 
and domestic sancttiarics, and W'c sec here the original form of 
the cult of the liirts and finales which in bter times spread 

to KtUlIL'. 

I'here were coliiiini^ in the ihroiic-r*>oni which allowed 'what¬ 
ever was in the «>-Lalled tank to be seen, and here we find an 
enclosure—a choir as it were—made expressly to give a view of 
the sanctuary ; such an atrangement w'uuld be inexplicable in the 
cose of a bath, 

tu the pavement ot the adjoining rorwn two great a'Ctangles 
marked with red art still visible, forming a st^uiire lie tween the 
slabs. The cavity suirfiundvd by the alabaster slobs is filled with 
reddish cement. 'I he alabaster, from its exposure to thv weather, 
has lost the Ivory polish and transparency, and has now the grey 
shoile of melted silver. The water which has flowed over It has 
dried up the aiurc and roseate veins which had had the elTect of 
arabesques upon a pearl-coloured ground. 1 grieved to think 
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gtvittg ihtf 1,-tt't-wr (if mri ice nr of h:tiUrones he;ipt\l up in ;i 

ditch after a sTorni, 

ithin a ctiJUury the paljcc:; uf Phuistfn- wilt exist no hinjier. 
:ind the nttris will only be seen In bt>oks. These witnesses of 
priniiitvaJ ctvilisai'uiri aa- irie^'itably cfxideiiirteii to dis;fppeaf ; 
everything even to the kst i’estlge will crumble to Just atul 
he dispersed by the vviiul. or will he disstdvetl imo tnnd. 


r//£ /’jLJc/i 01-' p/uLsroi. 


ih;u 1 wjs probably one of the lust tci contemplate the ri> 5 <-tinted 
smures of this fine pavement, and 1 felt bath sad and uneasy as I 
walked upon the stabs, which creaked and splintered as if it were 
A thill layer of ice upon the marble. Same of the blocks are 
black as velvet from the action of bre, while othtTS are pure 
white, and ha^'c beconie like sponge beneath the corr.>ding rain. 
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which ihe rivulets of ratti will carrv tar off to rmubk the 
waters of the river. 

In X few ycat^* time nothing will remniii buta linisiitonirskelt^ 
ton ; the sUbastcr stairs will he destroyed, the decorat'um of the 
^'avenwnts and the incrusrAl'ioii of the waits will have vanished. 

In perplexity we tratch the ruin of the rat ns, The clouds 
and the sun will devour (he sacred relics nt that civirtsation 
which was the mother of otir own. I'he vision of these remains 
brought back to the light has been like a flower which has 
bloomed unexpectedly to show us the Iteautv and perfume of 
pre-Hellenic art—it will disappear sadly, inevltubly, but its 
fragrance, ire fruitful germs will last beyond the limits of 
time. 
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r HlS bronze statuette of a laUy of the Myccna'aii age was 
found in the %’itla of Hagia TriaJa 
by the Italian ArchaHilogical Mission. 

'I'he fashionahlv appearance, the Ruiiriced 
pettieoais and tight bodice, give no 
tinlicatiun that the lady is al>out four 
Thousand years old, and the charming 
profile and carriage rei^iinblc ihosc of 
a lady of the [irescnt day. Phis bronze 
hgure in itself sudiccs to shoiv hovv 
diFerent the pre-Eielicriic antiquities nrc 
from wlnir w'e should have imagined. 

The villa ii entered by the grand 
flight of steps, lire stones of which 
the u'alis arc built are well squared 
and joined with mortar, and the steps 
are as broad and convenient as those 
of a princely villa «f the sixteenth 
ccncufv. It is 2 kilometres distant 
tmm th(? piko; of mid tnkcs 

tnc rmme of H-^gia Tnadu^* fmm ;i 
VcnctLiii h^jiilt:i di>se ln> 


It ilk —hHom^ I'liiimj 
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nii.iin. 


* Hujgm TrkJdi; Hiilv 'rriHiiy. P, HjillitkvrT, LiifrA, 

i-ioj, v«.L viv, pfi, 40;, 
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Hii^hcr tip U) the right arc ihc rtiins tit the Vcin-ttii!! Church 
lit S, which wa^^ built uf btotics imni the Myccsiaran villa. 

The rampari which $upp(irted the raised ground iJi trcjiit at thi^^ 
church had given W4V% txpoitiitg a Mraturn tif archscnlogical dtin-itiig 
which extends to a depth cii about 2 nu-tres. 

The remains Myecnaan jiatshertk and Iragmcnis uf ala^ 
barter ttiund here led lo the discovery' of the villa by Professor 
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i litlbhcrr. RouiilI it was ft smiill vtlLige with several Ixittcr class 
houses luiiIt of large blocks of stone, with a portko ami vnst 
niagastiiies ^ 

' Prtl^irff Halhtki;iT"i I'lcaviinivn; ^Umy ttiai ihc MrjiUm t*l ilir katuntt!^ 
cttiujU Kencail^l cp^cirlr the wJiolc ^if iht- ongtimf p;[|iiCc ffijfij 
Afikl ibiii injinc j'an^ ^l* tbu in.-o »iii:krit edifice ivere r^hinli and fiiiluilcit jii tJjc 
Liti?r "Hhm^ ta^it jrt f?t inipf^rmncp In cljiimnlo^ <it ibit 

villa In tuiine.;liin itiih ih.it hi ihc piil7C<'«r4 iinl krn 1 , wijh iviiiLli 

it b cunump^Kfneui^i. VktK. dtmsii+hir w hK h it h^4 ihmugh ate dcicnUed 
io tiiL- ‘-Rdiiti.mi;' k, ParilitftK, l&tt A^ jk, 
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II. 


Only on<; single manuscript fimiid in the palace of 

Phicstos, but in the villa a hundred and fit tv have been dis¬ 
covered. I tall [hem manuscripts, hut this deslgnartnn may seem 
incorrect, for they arc small tablets of clay on which chanuters 
ami numtwrs have been Incised with a jw^inted instruttient while 
the clay was still soft. Phis was 
afterwards harden eti by it re. and 
small tablets formed similar to 
those shown in big. liJti and 

When vve spcjik of matiu*- 
script we are Sii much accustomed 
to think oi pa[.>cr or parchment 
(hat the wax tablets tm which 
the Komans wrote with a stvUis 
and these ot clav hardlv seem 
to us be manuscript, hut the 
characters of which I am speak¬ 
ing helofig to the archaic tvpc 
of writing which was in use 
iHTtoi'e that in common use in 
the later palace of Knossos. 

Unturtmiately up tt> this time 
the writing has not been de¬ 
ciphered, and nothing is under’ 
stood except the numerals, which 
apfiear to be useil on the decimal 
system. 

I hc untEs are marked by verfic.il lines, the tens by horizfnua] 
lines, a hundred by a ernss wirhifi n circle. As the tablets of 
Kig, iitfT, are difficult to niiike out, one lieiitg fjrokcn into 
severii picccfs, I give a sketch of two other tablets (l*ig, 2<ja, /»), 
in which the WTiting is eleirJy shfiwn, 

rile tivo first signs on the tahke show^ the uj^ii hand and 
a bird Hying. J he last signs on the ?iaiiie line rescuihk' thiise 
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liiirked on thtr hack of the faience pbquej for inlaying on furni¬ 
ture which were found in igoh at Pha-5ios, proving that the 
workfnen could write. Other signs arc identical with those 
incised on the blocks in the walls, ‘['he prevalence of nuiuerals 
on these tablets suggests that they avcrc .iccnunts. In some ot 
the the heads of aiilmaja are Indicated by a circle with eyes 
and horns ; other taWcis have the design of saffron flowers (used 
for dyeing stuffs vdtow]). of arrows, and of chariots. 

I'he tablets dt-woverisd in this villa and those found at Knossos 
by Pr. Idvans form a small library, for there are more than two 
thousand, and the time when the primitive history of (ircccc shall 
be read from them Is eagerly cjcpccted. The most ancient tablets 



mi, a»t'.—isscwisKff TicHKActiTra T.MU.trf toi so 
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contain pictographic characterm and this plctographic script has 
grtulually developed into the linear and geometrical characters 
which served later as the foundation iT the I’hcentcian .tlphahtt. 

The terracotta tablets were not the only niaierbl used mr 
writing- ‘There tire characters in black on some of the utensils 
written with a brush dipped in septa ; pi>sslhly palm-leaves also 
were for the purpose. Inn terracotta tablets were preferred 
for writing anything like receipts or contracts which were to lie 
preserved unaltered. Dr. I'.vatis gave the name of schooirtmtn 
to a chamlwr which eontained recejiiacles in which the clay wns 

kept soft. 

The was tablets of the Greeks and Homans were lightei-, bin 
were more easily spoilt than those of terracotta. Some of the 
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tablets have Iwpt the imprint of tlngtrs^ and it is puswblc ttv 
study the design of concentric whoHs left by thtwe finger-tips. 
One sntall impression must hitvc been left by the finger of a 
woman. The thing interested me in connection with lemate 
education, but 1 thought it might have been the cook who took 
the damp tablet from her master, and put it on the fire to 
harden. 

It was front the Minoan script transformed by the Phccnicians 
that the modern atphabet was derived. Diodoms Siculua' says : 
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“ Scjmc pretend that the Svriatis were the invcivcors of letters, and 
that thi: Pliceniciattj Il^tU from the Syrians and liroiight thi; nrt 
of uTitniy til Ocece, svhence cht! name of S^hamician alphabet- 

but the Cretans say that the first discovery came not from 
Phii:!ilcia, but from Crete, and that the Plicenidans only changed 
the type of the letters, and made the knowledge of them miire 
general among the peoples.” 

I'he first writings of the PhcL-iucians appeaivtl about lOOO or 
i lOO a.i;., while the Mycemean linear script was already in use 

* V . -f. t 
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in 1900 In Ht>mcr there is mily one confused mciuion at 

wriring, i ho ugh It was common among the MycetiauaTi people, 
and scratched inscriptions were found ini the walls nf the palaces. 
When the w'ifc of Pnetus wished to have Bellcrophon put to 
death= "she sent him to Lycia as bearer cif closed writing to her 
faiher’in-law the king that he should make him perish." 

ill. 

Seals were in constant use, and a met hud similar to that now 
used for scaling parcels and railway vans; was commonly cm plo yeti 




Ktu. 




rii.. yjb. 


lor closing writings, d'he tustening was covered over with a 
In nap of pUiti cliiy, within which was the twine of vegeialile fibre 
or papyrus, and an Imprint, ur generally two, were mnde upon thc 
clay- This method of scaling was so common that in one single 
jait 450 «ul impressions were hound made by a ring.s 

I’he seals were of gold, corncliun, or rock Crystal, but the 

> Kvdnl, *' hiirther i>»»icev,;ric»,'' Uuilltoil, 

* fliaJ I'l. it>S. WifiiJjiit ti iKii uiijij|uuiLcJ ift tJse OJyitei, ihnt 

(WCnl ;» tIic ni.irc rcccilt I ri/m S y, \vy,m | 

yfjMlim »■ rn-fiii TTtJtTy irhA\», , 

Hdbherr, " Mon 11 me mi.'* ((ili, p, acj, L, SmigiDuiii, .Irll'eil 

inicenea woperii «t! Higia ‘{■rnula,'' Alcniiun-mi R. iil Am,-'., ^iij„ 

1903. 
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most anncnt were niEivic also in wood, steatite, nr ivorj'. J n the 
frescoes nit« are soeii wearing a bmcclet on the wrist with one 
ot these intaglios, and even at the present day the l^ashas and ail 
orientals sign by a seal or with n stamp. 

1 give here some of the devices of seals found at I lagia '[ riada 
to show the IxL-aniy of the Intaglios and the vivacious and elegant 
attitudes oi the (igures, choosing those designs which show us 
famlty life, gatnes, and teminine attire, to which 1 shall devote a 
further study in following chapters. In the first (Tig. a 

man with a bow is standing by a lion. As Itoiis iio longer 
cjtisted in Crete at this time, the design is posslhly a record of 
a journey into Africa whence ivory was imi'Hjrtcd. !'he second 





(Rg. if), taken from the intaglio in a large, much worn bead, 
represents a light between three nude men tirmcd with spears, 
with a eolunui in the centre. One of the men is woimdeti and 
about to fall. On the right is another man lying on the ground, 
Seen indistinctly. In I'tg. 3*‘* ^be first figure is a woman, the 
second a w'urrlor with cuirass and shield, I he seal (/<) represents 
a mother with two children, a sicred tree, niid the columns of a 
small temple. 

I'he cast (I' ig, ^2^) represents three women playing a game. 
I wo are dressed in pulTed-out }vttieo:its like the woman in 
%. .iiri, I'hc woman playing at htdl in the middle wears a 
p.iir of trousers w-ith horizontal puffings. J i];UOtc PruJesior 
1 ialbhvrr's desi'riptiun the -seals (Rg. and l>) : " Woman 
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with the hosotn a^tparciitly nvuie, the waist tightly belted in, ^-ind 
wearing trousers with jurailel putEngs, On her head ahe wears a 
smalt conical hat aurrounded hy a turhati. She h represented in 
the act of dattcuig anJ playifig with two halls between two girls 
or wonieii with pitrfed-ouc dresses holding wands in their IwiniU.” 
Fig. shows a fcal fehion plate of the Mycemtati age. Two 
very tashionahit ladies advance with measured moveiiieitts, possibly 
towards u temple. “ The chest held well forward, with the 
breasts drooping, the hell-shajied skin with trimmings of lloiince 
or fringe, the ciirv« of the hgiirc, the tight waistband give the 
costume and attitude of these figunes that charaentristK appcanncc 



J'lR- ini, 3jfi. 

SKA IA 


produced by the rtfmftHr corset of the latest Pari# fashion. 
Here, however, tht bust appears to be nude, sa in the wrtmen of 
the preceding seal and most of the otlicrs, or if this is not the 
case, we musr suppose that this apjiearancc of niidiiy is given bv 
a very tine and closely fitting chytou, tike the ^niitn situ of 
Qjysscws,” 

The most oeJcbratcd works of MycciiarLin art were foiiml in 
this villa, 'lliey are vases of steatite with figures in relief, which 
were covered with gold leaf The destgn, tjf one cup discovered 
by IVoftssor Halhherr rcpresciiti an officer giving an order to a 
widicr, I he realism of hf.th the figures Tiiakes them admirable. 
The severe and muriiat attitude of the officer, who holds a Innce] 
the rigid position at attcntimi with the feet together, and a certain 
iiiro* temion in the private with his sword, are capresaed with 
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SLurprking Truth. Miltrariani has cviitcritl^v tliv iamr attitudes 
aiitl expressions in every age* 

WJnx-verisaeked the paluce remuvcii trom the cup the gold 
coating which gave it the appearance of solid gold. This cup* 
with the marvellous finish of the work, is one of the most 
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exqinsitL' pieces of sculpture which have come down to us from 
the Myeenstmi 

i\\ 

The hill upon whkh the vilb stands is about 50 metres 
high* and ihe sea was once at the ^oot ut the slope* hut duHng 
the filtv centuries and more ivhich have elapsed since then* the 
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shallow bay has siUcd up and the plajn which now lies befort' iht 
villa has been formctj. 1 he 01J Kiver« or (jcros Potaraos as the 
(irccks called it, lloivs through the gorge which fbrins the 
entrance of the valley of Messarii, and at one time fell into the 
sea near the villa: now. howe^'cr. the month of the river is 
^ or 6 kilometres distant. 



Fill, V VSR llJ^COVIrlfti ti ,\T II TM|,tlJ,^ Ijy 

V. Ij.lUIMI ku. 


I explored the plain as far ns the sea and found (hat it 
consists ot jwbbles anil detritus carrittl down from the mountains 
hjf the water. Besides the river {Jeros I'nramos amither torrent, 
the Majeros. Hoxes from Motmt Itia, The Islands of Lecoe ItJ 
opposite nor far from the shore, and in old times then; must 
have been another island where, on a small eminence rising from 
the plain, the emharcatioii office now stands. This theon- of 
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mhia ■ivill W proved when tVesh excjivadonis along the old road to 
the villa Krifig lo light the ancient CDosmictitins which prul^hly 
exist beneath the valley which was once vl Mycenaran porr^ The 
urlgitval bay hits been partly filled up by the detritus brought 
down from the slopes of thr highest mountair^ in Crete, where 
Ida to ^500 metres, 

Greece and the Greek: rs^iands are among the most sterile 
cou«itrics in Europe. I'he steeper the niountaLii sides nret the 
more picMirest^^ue and varied* the more rapidly is the greamd 
corroded by the water and the vcgcratioti scantier tn proportion, 
rhe torrent la I riins* thus unimpeded by obstacles, wear aivay rhe 
soil and rock of the bare rtioimtHin side. The waters of the 
tnrrcwEs arc more turbid and fill up the valley of the river delta 
all the mure quickly with the earth and atones which they 
roll down. 

Along the course of the GeriVs l^otamo^^ gT-ow planes and 
large bushes of golden bnaini^ w^hkh spread tike a garliuid 
down the Ifciiik on to the gravelly soil. Other bushes in the 
<iistance resemble the rhododendrons on the .\Jps ; they are 
iileanJers whh fine leaves and are covered with roju;^culiiua-d 
flowers. 

Phji^st(#s was the maritime rival of Kih>s$os, but tiinv the 
surroumliiig pkln aa fir as I>ibakl is infecttxl with niiilana, [t 
cannot have been so tnrmerfvi as the villa was on the \ it 
W'ould not otherwise have been built ujKm so low a site. 

In the Village of Voris, not far fmm fbgta Triad a, I saw- a 
sick man lying in the sun shakitig with the rigf>r 5 of the fever, 
i disrnourued to esafnine him. His skin was of the same earthy 
e^ilonr an piuients whose blood is aflFecteil by maJana. The heat 
was stffiiiig. but it wais with great difficntiy that 1 was able to 
perHu.aLSc him to let himself Ik? canried to the shelter of curob 
tree to save him from sunstrtiken 
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]i 1 %'oiild be nuire eorrccr to term Hayia I rtatlft a cummcrcial 
emporium or the port of the City of Phsesios, rather than a villa. 
Certain rrtarhle petlesials which arc foreign both tn design and 
material, also some perfect vas^, and Iragmenis of vasc:» of 
aJabaster troiu Kgypt, (orm a recrjrd ol the trade of Crete with 
Egypt. Here. too. there arc traces of hrc on all sides, and we 
pass from a r<Jt»m with a pavement of dazzling whiteness to 
another where the stones have been burnt black. ALwig the 
alabaster staircase the bases of the columns still remain placed on 
great trt|iJ3rc blocks with hcsuriful veiiiings. and the shining 
white steps give the severe impression ui a. mnusolcnni which 
been i>pcncd after an interval of four thousand years. What a 
Cfiiitrast i« the busy life of long ago! I he nmtcri of these 
pul^ were such active folk that we should search in vain tor 
ihcir like in other lands. 

After the fire the villa was dcscrtetl for a time. We know 
this, for iWessor l lalbhcrr found a stock of targe pieces of pure 
copper weighing about jo kilngrammes cachJ The flier of 
nineteen such tnrge pieces of copper having been forgotten proves 
that when the villa was bdng rebuilt them was mi one left who 
could remember where to seek Ibr the stores of metal among the 

The new edifice was built with stronger walls_in some parts 

they are a metre and a half thick—and the apartments were 
differently planned. Limestone was used instead of gyiisum, of 
which the original palace was chiefiy constructed. Tlie sewers 
seem to lie larger than in the other palaces of Crete, and one 
day. after a heavy downpour of min, 1 was interested to fitiil that 
all the drains acted jierfcctly, and I saw the water flow from 
sc-wera through which a man could walk upright. I doubt if 

there U any other Instance of a drainage system acting after four 
[hou^mid ytinr^, 

• I mil fiitblbb the eJitiineal .nafpU oi ,hn copper k .. nniy «t il« 

hzom^t Crett. ' 






Vi. 

Large windows are a characicrisfic of Mycctia:ari Jirchitcc- 
turc,* Oiic is iho^vn in I*tg. above the alabaster sear. The 
building being against a hill, the architect supplied light by 
means of a court of the same type as that which wc saw in the 
private ap.ircment at ['hjesros. The ivindotv frames were uf 
wood. There are no n'iiiduw‘s so large in Hgypt or in any 
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Oriciifat coimtrv. and this fact should he noted in studying the 
originality of Mycenaean architecture. Three step on the right 
mark the bcginiiing of the staircase, ivliich w-w on ihe upper 
fliwir. 1 he great blocks of ahihaster served as basc^ for the 
Avoodert pillars. 

Three atone lamp were found In a room with lie nehes against 
the walls, ] Wr'o Inimp were near the door and s>ne near the 

* I mcDLUvJ ihrcr nindnwi n'hu'h were i’tq ni. lo I'Se iii, fti wultlu 

6 
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bench* Frobabjy aII ihu- fid a* the timi? of thc 

catdstrophe^ leaving Lnerythtiig \vhere it was, and the |io&irion nf 
the lomi^ suggtrsts a supper c^r (he usual ot the 

night. 

Vhe room h handstuuely decorated and the walls are faced 
with large slabs of alabaster ; berwetn the sUhs were ci^jmecting 
bands ur border? of wornl. The stone benches placed rotund the 
rf.K>m are riehiv earvcvl out of large blocks of alabaster with 
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hc^iiitiful vcirnDgsi. rhL‘ it^Kktfts niiJ all thu joinitigs arc wdl 
lihKhcd. Ofi the pavement we still see the coiK'entrk rectangles 
Ulleil with stucco «mcc eolnured red, as st rha;stos. The ruins 
niiglit l>e those nf a temple rather than a house ' The surface of 
the stone has now become taritlsheJ. porous and tJpai|uc, but 
when the alabaster had all its lustre and the W'ootlwork its polbh^ 
and the strange arahest|[ues of rosy, yellow and blue veinings gave 
the effect of it relief, this naim must have been utisurpassed in the 
beauty of its decoration by the most splendid that can Ik found 
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III the: palace of a prince. The Romiuis rieycr anderstood 
comfort in a hfvufic* .1 visit to the houses of Cfcrntanicua and 
Ltvia rm the Fnlatine suffice to show that tn spite the piirofKslon 
of frescoes they were scantily supplied with light and ain The 
iidjolning rof>rn is a bedroom, for there is a slaU of akhaster 
2 metres in letigth and t in breadth raised 6 Cent I met res abov'e 
the floor, which is also of akbastef. One corner of this room is 
seen in Hg, 36, behind the lamp to the lcft> ivhich pcrhaiTs still 
stands where it was when the fire broke out. The walk fit the 
sleeptng-room are magisiftcencly panelled w^lth dabastcr, and to 
give variety to the colouring a red marble or green serpicEUtne 
have been used Tor the basesj of the coiunihs. 


VIL 

" \Wia+ M*if ISt 1906, 

** It hasi been mining all the afternoonj tmd t took refuge in 
the little church of S. (ieorge. An inscription over the door 
says that the chapel was built and decoiTited by two nuns 

in 1302* 

“ The interior of the old church covered with fresews^ and 
the smoke of the lamps and cantlles has ^spread a dark veil over 
the walls, through ^\hlch gleam the gilded aureoles of the 

Bj^anfine figures. Except in the paintings on the celling, all 

the saitits are fnitiLis their eves. In the a|jse the MadoiiTia. 

w*rap[Kd in a large blue niRiule edged with gold^ and the Child 
arc both eyelejis. I'hc majestic figure of the Saviour, too* with 
Hk^hinuig aureole and rhe Crms* and S. Ge^^rge and S. BasUi 
have all received the sHanic insult from the \‘andak who have 
removed their eyes. On the konostasc S. Christfiphcr aiul the 
Jivangclists have all Ikxii blinded. On the smoky tones of 
the ancient frescoes, on the dull brown of the shadows u( the 
church, these w'hite spot$ where the plaster is expt*?ri?d ajul the 
niarks w^here the eyes have been scratchetl out an the yellow of 
the sacred lainsi give the effect of a place of torture. I tmagiiieil 
that It was an insult ^ifFered under the i:lomtiilon of the Turks, 
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hut my guide knew that ^vm at fhe presenr day ChristisUia thus 
injure the tmaizes in the churches and that in many others the 
saints are eyeless When a girl is in Si>ve and her affection Is not 
returned, she goes to a witch and hegs tor her assistance. At 
midnight the old woman accompajiies the girl to the door of the 
church- Here she disrobes and enrers [he church nadt% carrying 
3 sacred candle; after praying she the wall with a knife 





FIG. 37 h — ciu'iicfr or s ofiobok cs tiik i'im.a ok iiivurA thj^oa. 

where the eyes of a ^Int arc, collects the plaster in a piece of 
papcTj ties it up in a rag^ and prc5ieMtly throws \l through the 
window into the house of the loved one*" 

VML 

In Mycena^ati tinted the women ot Crete wore necklaces of 
lo^ienge-shapctl beads ot gnUl alternating with drops or crouching 
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Itona t the ciiispa were calves^ heads tiiudc with orqxiisite artistic 
skill.' Oil the wrist and below the shoulder braedets were worn, 
formed of gold binds wound round In a spiral. The title of 
Belvedere was given by the discoverers to a \virt of the villa 
where there is a terrace facing the sea (Fig. jS). Little is kft 
of the building but the pivcnicnt and some walls, on which are 
the frescoes, of which t give a specimen in Fig- J?. 

I do not know to what genus of plants the fluvitrrs and 
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leaves here drawti belong, but think they must he imaginary. 
The flowers at the end nf the spray of leaves are not those 

I Onmmerm or' ihii liind w^:tc foithJ in a liinili at IliijKta 1 riwl* Iw 
Professor T-T.illiltcrf, wtin fejuiul nbs* a» Kfiyiutais wal bwfieie the tuimc tu 
ijHccn Tvi, wbp tiveJ \f> f+js s.e. KJi^ Hft W liW, ami 

.Wsinhotep III., wK(v had tirntr^d her for luve. luul ha eiiewlfeit 
..fecn pciswble on «;ar*b., of which there sire uumv In tnuicuiii.. and one war 
fnninl « Myeeirif tv. Biinitl, “Lcr PlMiakiciu ei rOrlytsCc." Puns. Hjoj, 
vut, ii, p. Wy thb we i*it dnte th' inmb- 
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ot the IV and I have never seen thi! laitg [eaves ol" the plani: 
tin the right With 5uch flowery. The timm witir rhe three bmps 
ts to the right at the back of b’sg. and on the first door 
is the pavement of a great halJ sitmmndcd by a portico; the 
base of the walls is seen to the iefr, also the npeniiigs of the 
doors, of which there were six on the left side and ftnjr in 
the wait near the room of the lumps* 

Iniaginc a scene like that in the painting at Resina whiL'h uu$ 
covered by the Uvu ot ^*c3L(\'illS^ Two girla crouch on the 

grOLinil playing with astragali beneath 
the portiefp of the belvedere. They 
wear fine red and wlute embroidered 
garnicjits with a broad Greek key [TTittei"n 
at the edge of the skirts. Feer and 
amis are bare, except frir the hracvJet^ tm 
wrist and np|ier arm ; they havnt throw n 
up the ustragall and arc catching them 
on the back of the hand and fingei^. 
The lilies in the vases aroinid give an 
air iif virginal purily to this picture. 
The sea <>hliit:s like a sheet of silver, 
and on the Ijcach stnnds a row of blue 
and reil pfciws* The mountains above 
as far as the peak lif Ida are Cicely hiuc. 
The setting sun dyes the cltmls pnrple 
wish his last rays. One of the girls 
wears a htrart-shaped pendant no larger 
than a ^lea on her gold neck luce. big, 40 shows this five 
tmi« lai^cr than the onginab The goldsmith has covered 
it with designs of animals in relief^ :i scc^rpion^ a spider^ and n 
serpent, broni this pendani we learti that at that rime the 
heart was already looked on as rhe embkiii of the passltiii^. 
lie w^ho figured these symbols round the hearty suggesting to 
the goldsmith a Unguaj^c w-hieh is to mysferious, he iivho 
enfolded the centre of life with thuse signs and gave the 
siiiivcnlr to ivonian, expressed a thought and afiFcctiun which 
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af'ier the lapse of centuries roiise us to listen to the eternal 
language nf love. 


iX. 

At the villa of Triada it is possible to obtain ftiinie 

knowledge of the commerce or the Mveenajan age [hroogh the 
trade in bronzes and pit ter y tsirried oti by the princes in their 
seafaring expeditions. 

When r'clciiiachus arrives at Pylos with his comrades, Nestor 
and his sons come to meet him, 
invite him to a state dinner, and 
after dinttcr, when with food and 
wme thev have *• warmed and 
cheered the heart,” they ask him'; 

"Strangers, who are ye? Come 
yc to trade or iourncy ye as 
CQFS-Itns t 

At that limi? tht^ rH:cu[>atir/n (if 
corsair w^is a kind ot sport ntvich 
in v'ogue At the courts of prinevs. 

Ody&scus in the ^^semhly of the 
Phc:iki3iis rehites hnw after he had 
sailed from Tray the wind toc^k 
him to the Cii'Q}ifs, where he 
sacked ^ town, ^kw the and 
tarried off the women uiid ^ great 
qiiaiitity of gtxxk, which were divided JUilong the crew, sti 
that no one had to be di^ariistted. Stich was the life of 

these princes, but the Crctiiiis were certainly less given lo 
robbery, The cXEcnsitin of their donnnvon on the Sea held 
them within bouikts. rhncydtdes and Herodotus agree that the 
suppresslou of piracy and the supremacy nt the Crctan^i Ifi the 
Medirerrancan were the work of Minos, and from that thtie 
dates the pro verb, man 

In the porcelain factory a gt^at stone was founds L^pon thi^ 
* iM., hi, 71 : ^ Ti FTirn ff m n Xijiurjjywv. 
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stontr, which \v;ts sli^hrly inclined, the clay was perhaps mixed 
and the potter s wheel stood. In the corners are the reccptjicles 
tor wafer or colours. The tact that this room, too. was liticd 
with slabs ot stone gives the impression that sttmc work W'hich 
might soil the uralls was carticd on there. Close by was a rnoni 
Aitt of vases, which had all Ijceii broken when the ceiling tell in. 
The sherds tormed a layer more than a metre in depth. 

All round this riwin there were W(Xjden shelves as in a shop, 
and the rows of holes into which the iv(h>d of the brackets had 
fitted are visible, 'fhe pottery of Hagia IVisida is painted in 
designs of spirals or ot branches drawn ohlit^uely across the b<h,ly 
ol the amphora:; other vases have pdychrome decoration of 
knobs and twists in relief I he objects of bronze found in this 
villa arc more numerous than all the hronies found up t« this 
time in the rest of the Island. 


X. 

the L.au Fhlt Ha^ta ZroWtf,) 


" V'o*.i». ,1/jf j«, ii;e4, 

*■ I have Ijccn lying tn the shade reading a book of the 
Odyssey, and 1 thought of the pierced beds of Homer, the purple 
coverlets, the fur cloaks, atul the carpers which had once coi'ered 
the alabaster couch on which [ lay, ’I'hen 1 walked through the 
rooms, looking for pieces of painieil plaster. The motives most 
fm|ucntly useil in the decoration of the walls arc lijies in red 
combined with lozenges, which arc carried round the squares and 
interlacetl in the centres of the walls. la;avcs or branches, t<jo, 
arc boldly drawn with the brush in grey or red on the yellowish 
background. 1 noticed a small blue flower with the centre of the 
corolla indicated by a circle fn red ivith a white dm in the middle, 
and round it an olive leaf. The blue-veined abbaster has a milkv 
opalescence. Above the cutting the flowers of the wild salvia and 
tufts of wild mint recalled the gardens of long ago and the 
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slender white hand of the womiin gathering a erocqs fiower on a 
frag men E of freseo. 

** The aliv^e trc<s sh^de the silopc of the hill below as far aii the 
Geros l*otamo*^ where the oleanders grow in the gravelly river 
bed. Plane trees and iyUIo^vb miirmiir in the sea hree?_c ; only 
thoUt O ancient Kiver^ only thou arc ever young, and dost flow 
on through the plain with inexhau&Tihk floixl. 

Fhc finst time I pasijed the ford the waters were disturbed, 
and I heard the rattle of the pebhliis carried on by the SEream 
while the clouds rested sadly on Mount Ida^ and their m^duhting 
masses floated down into the ’^'alleys. Calnj and clear didst thoil 
return (o thy bed^ hut to-day the sound again. For the last 
time I have forded thy flowery and j^erfumed stream, leaving my 
horse tci find his way l>v in^nrict^ steppin-g safely on the 
grassy bank. 

I have seen other :md greater rivers, swifter strcnim?^. 1 have 
gar.ed on the brfiad S. LawTerictfi where the eye cannot reach the 
further $hore^ but thy crystal fli^xl^ thy windings move me more 
strongly than aJl, and J yield to thy char in. I ktif>w no river 
more full of poetic niemtiries, for thnu hast seen the first rise of 
our civilisation, arid trom that time hitsi ever flow’ed swiftly, 
laying bare the roots of the plane trees, blending thy w aters with 
the Htter juice of the oleanders, reflecting the silver leaves of the 
willows, and hast ever murn^ured thy so rig among shining stones 
of mlcu schist or the piiik-tlnted Iltnoituiic [Tcbblcs. I hou hast 
wandered rtrstlcssly through the pbin e:<tendmg the land, while 
the blades of grass bent down til thy course, and generatlotis of 
men have vanished like th? leaves which fhnu tiearesE to 
the sea/* 


CHAPTIlK IV 


THK RUIN'S OF 


^ f ^ Cirtek cicy upcii which the Rfinuitis built 



V. J another city. Both have dmppe^J ; ulivi^ have grown 
above the ruins, fieltls stretch out between the fragments, and the 
bases of the grand walls of baths atid basilicas, now tcveiled lo the 
ground, thrm the boiiiidary of little farms. 1 knew the name of 
Gortyna^ u^^ the walls of one rot>m of the Accaiieniia dtn Lincef 
are ;;ultinicd mih a copy uf the faimms law^s of ihn city, and a% 
soon as J arrived I wanted ro see the greatesr Inacrlption In the 
world. I accuunpanicd by Pernier and by the celebrated 
guide, Maiioti llluki, who helped J^rofessiir Kalbhcrr to find the 
inscription. Only one sloiie of this was known “ ir had been built 
Into the mill and was removed to the Lnuvrc by the Abbe 

Them>ii^ of the French Schexd at AEhens. When Professor 
Halbherr beg.in the search aE Hagii Deka* as the nuidern village 
near (iortyna is called, it foccurred to Manoli to draw olF the 
water fnun the niilli of which he jitart proprictiir* and after a 
search along the bed of the stream he kiw ihe circut.ar ^>all i[|>on 
w'hich the famous insertptiun is csirvcd ^ (big- +1}- 

Vhe surroundings among which tl\h page of ancient legislation 
lies dcscfEcd, the soiindlttg waters of the river I^thtvu^, ihe 
rushes which grow at the hatie of the iiiscripEiijn—all iomi 

* Halhhcrrarid T''i;ibiiriiJ 9 ii pii unil Prutesser Ci>m' 

pjrtui iUmir4ted il in " Lcggi tlx Grtninu,*" 

VW 1905, vol. ili. 




rnu HVfUs Of gout a 

ptwtic >1 landscape^ that 1 caittitit rdraiii from giving here the 
notes which 1 made mi the *pnt. 

1906, 

“On the right, near the theatre, are the ruins of a large 
Bvzantine church dedicated to S. fitus; tii front ot^ this church 
are the reniains ol the ancient jnaz.za, the agom oi the (ireeks, 
which hfts heeti excavated s ihort time since (l-’ig. 4jj. The 
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hratichcs of the century-old olive trees, with ihdr gnarled trunks, 
bear a pale mantle of mclanchaly leaves. Behind the olives the 
dark, funereal green of the cypresses forms a strong contrast, and 
these slender trees rise up against the sky like minarets kside the 
cupolas of a mosque. 

“ ro the fnrht of the river Lethmus the remains of the !%oman 
theatre, lying in the htilli^w of a little valky, show as a reddish 
patch among the golden heads of corn which rise froni the 
cirehestra. The breeze from the mountain ruffles the dense 
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green folii^c nf rhc tig reres and diffuses the aerid stiieU of the 
jtiice like tfiCtfnsc. 

“ This theatre did not suffice for the K-ivnians. and thev built 
another on the left bank of (he ti.rrent, using the matemrof the 
ajieieut ftreek cdinccs, rhe blocks bearing the ioscriptioo were 
used for the Ambulacrum beneath the stepped seats of the theatre. 
Betore moving them rhe Romans marked the bltwks, s«s as to keep 
each in its prop:r position in order to preserve the in^Hprion. 

I am UTiting these notes near the mill, sitting upon a column 
ol grey granite which certaifily came from Egypt. Further on 
there are other shining tolunins 7 tlie wild rose in mil flower 
and sofiw cantor oil plants with thdr palmate leaves mark the 
concentric rows of seats. 

nw' old mill wheel makes a strviige sound, sometimes like a 
buret of bughier: I think of the choruses, the t )ionvslac songs 
which once awoke the echoes of the valley, and I Imagine the 
splendour of the processions which passed into the cavea." 


II. 

1 tjuote a fragment of the great Inscription : < “ The daughter 
heiress Sh:ill marry the eldest living brother of her father. If 
there are more heiresses and (more) brothers each shall marry the 
next in age, and if there tw no briitliers of the father hut only 

sons of hrothere. she shall marry the eldest Ison of the eldest 
brother). 

■* And if the one who has ihe right to marry her be under age 
or she should be under age, the heiress shall have the house if 
there be one. and he who has the right to marry her shall have 
the ha]J luf .ill piVKiucc^ 


And It there should he none having the right to marrv her 
as It IS written, let her keep atl her pro^^rty .nd marry whom' 
she will Ot her own tribe. Hut if none of the tribe wil) mairy 
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her, tht relations of the heiress shall go among the tribe saying, 
‘Will no one marry her?' and if some one will marry her, let 
It be done within thirty days front when tve have said (thus) : if 
not let her marry whom she can." 

This soinew'hat crud law represents the primitive state of 
civilisation when families had drawn together and formed the 
town, but were not yet fused rocether, 

The triE^ or clan is unwilling to lose control of the land and 
binds the woman like a slave to the glebe. In the patriarchal 
family solidarity Is a force which proceeds from instinct. Many 
centuries passed before this animal form of the clnn came to an 
end and the common right of citizens suppressied the groups and 
brought about the inilependcncc i)f the individual. Thk brutal 
liiw written on the wall of a temple is the esepression of a 
sentiment which still intluuncn the mass of the f>ca&iiitf—the love 
of the bnd. The fear of seeing the holding diminished, the 
tradition that what the ancestor had accumubted rtiuist not be 
dissipated by the descendant, is the devil's own idea and is the 
torment of the rustic. 

The opinion that hereditary iliscases should be a reason against 
marriage between relatives IS a recent one, l,uther considered 
that conoiiiiguineoiis maTrbges sEtnuld he forbidden, for if there 
were no religious obstacle a tnan would choose a wife without love 
from among his relatives in order to keep the family property 
intact. 

M Athens many years later women atill could not inherit 
with the men, and the husbind had to possess the means of 
keeping his family. Here in Crete woman do inherit, but W'hcii 
the father is dead the daughter must sacrifice hersdf and marry a 
relative. In Rome only were the rights and I ndc pen deuce of 
woman proclaimed unconditiuttoJIy, I'he basis of the morality 
which to-day hoUU the nations of tEic world and t!ie constitution 
ot the tamily is the great progress which humanity hits accomplished 
under the impulse of L_itin jurisprudence- 
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III. 

Other i;i»acript*iDns of the same kititl hnvc been tlestroyed and 
the atones iistd in building at vaKoiis periods, Crete contains 
almost more archaic inscriptions than the whole of (Greece. The 
temples were covered with inscriptions of ctNics and decrees— 
laws on certain points of public, sacred, or private rights which 
Were promulgated by carving them upon these buildings. "1 he 
most archaic texts arc those on the wails of the Sanctuary of 
Apollo in the centre of Gortyna. They arc written in the most 
primitive form known of the Greek alphabet, 

We know no more atldem written laws in Mediterranean 
civiUsation than these in Crete, f)ral tradition ended when the 
duties and rights of man were Inscribed on these stones. There 
was as yet no coined money ;» the Icbes nr caldron servetl as the 
standard of value, and with the tebes, the tripod on which it 
stood. When Achilles arranged the gain« for the funeral of 
Patrtiklos he offered " to the winner a great tripcjd for the fire.” 5 
t'hc gre.tt inscription of Gortyna is of the sixth century b.c-, 
the lesser inscriptions are of the seventh. In them the lelies and 
the tripod ficuTc in definite numbers in the lines and indemnities. 
■]'hc last stage of the ancient system of purchase by barter still 
prevailed, and values were determined hy means of certain animals, 
of which the numbers were recognised in business dealings. Coined 
money, w-hkh was invented later, was raptilly improved till it 
attained to the perfection of the Sidlian coinage, which has never 
been surpassed. 

IV. 

Historv says that fiortyna had a circumference of 50 stadia 
and it certainty gives the impression ot having fjeen a great city 
when W'C find the first columns half-way down the m(iuiir.Tin, and 
the extensive prospect embraces the ruins of hasilicas and baths in 
the midst of fields and olive plantations. There is nn air of 

• The fioi muney wai coineil En Ckecc jLbuiiE See * 0 ., 

' II., ICxiiL ^ ^iM I’^i in^YfLi . 
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sCfUitidt: md abarujonimjent over a[), for the difficulty oi the raadj 
which descends by almost inaacccssibk precipices, is a Itarrier to all 
hut a tew archxolngtsts. 

On a piece of ground ttear the basilica, commonly known by 
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the ninic a( pr.rtarium^ Profesor Halhherr discovered the Temple 
of the Pythian Apollo ’ (sec prontlspiece). A pestUenct: having 

* DocTibed by PfolciMjf* bUlhhctf ind Coniparetti 
JH ilijet vttU L), 
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hrakcli out in Bcoiia, th« daut^hitrs of Or'iixi. tWtflehraTed panr, 
spoken of hy Hitmer in the t idyssty. •wnt rlltt^^>^■pgc^s to consult 
the oracle of .Apollo Gortymo m rhis leinpte. In the apse is the 
statue of the goul. which luis been ritked front the ground ljy the 
ItaUiJi Mission (l*ig. 44). On the risht the yellow riiargueritt^ 

, form a gtiUicn aureole, while the ripe cars of coni art* seen in the 
helds opposite. VVe know (hat the temple sH'fKj in the centre of 
the city, hut now the c«nvs arc graz^ittg anuuig oliee* atid cypresses 
which breathe the tpiivt poetry of the he Ids. 

Apollo is the gt:id whu represents the new right ut nations in 
contrvuiiitlnctioii to the savage life nf a primitive age. Ic was 
Apollo W'ho led the Greeks to dviltsatton. I he priests of Helphi 
were brought from Crete, and 1 Uniier's Hymn to Apfjllo may 
have lieen written for this temple, fhe old building has dis^ 
npiicarcd, and it was n-bthli anil enliirgcd In Mellrnfstk and 
Riinuan times. 

Ke*ildc the temple ts a Heroon, The ancients did not altou' 
tombs within the snored enclosure, but there wits certainty one 
verv illustrious cttizcJi for whom the citv of Gortvna mnde mi 

I* F ■* 

eitceptionj.'ind raked, to hkmemory this tomb near the eiitranu' to 
the tcfitple. Now.' Iris very najiie Is lost and his bones are scattered, 
hour steps of I’entdic marble lad to the uncovcrcil tomb, within 
which the poppies have spread a purple pall. 

V. 

At the time nf the Roman donilman Greek artists used to 
keep statues without heads ready in their shops so as to facilitate the 
trnile in monuments, rhey had emjKTors wearing the culraiis, 
consuls in the tiiga, philosophers, ortuors, and poets with the teca 
and roll »if writing at the fiKii. They were t]uite linished except 
the head, and that ivas done as swm as the order was given. The 
tour statues of big. 45, photographed under the direction of 
PrfjfeiWtr H alb her r, were tniuJc in thk fashion. An author, rwo 
consuls and an emperor have lost their heads bv the sirimge ironv 
of fate .iiid have ag-iin become attunymous is in their early days 
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in ihir warchtiit^. It sccniv like the di^tructiuti uf marbles when 
the Roin.'in Senate ordered the dtnntiath in the time 

of Nero ami Dumitian, nhcti the statues of the emperors and their 
oiiiciajs were overturned and decapitated. 

" GoftiTTKA, Juttt 1. 1906. 

*' To-day I have seen a iad picture of human liiconstaricy in 
a held far fr<im the road and at such a distance that I had to go 
on horseback to the spot. But it was a record of my favourite 
author* Marcus Aurelius, and nothing would have kept me from 
rendering homage to his memory. 

“ At the cud of a block of masonry the tablet to Marcus 
Aurehus and Lucius Verus* appeared like a white patch in a field 
of deep, almost blue green toWceo. Taking off my hat, 1 
approached and read the inscription- After the Mcdcs and 
Parthiaus had bccri overcome by Marcus Aurelius a monument 
was erected .it Ciortyna to this celebrated writer and philosopher 
and to other L‘ni|terors, hut the nmnumenL having been destroyed 
another was set up in its pliicc. 

‘*\Vc know chat Marcus Aurelius had been in Kgjpi and he 
probably ^topped in Crete. Duritig this voyage died the famous 
Empress I'ausiina, who followed her husband in all his wars and 
called herself the mother of the soldiers. I thought of the festival 
with which the stone was inaugurated and of its pnsent ibandon- 
mcfit. ICvcn then the little lentple which contained the statues 
of the eni|'erors had fallen into ruin and ought to have l>een 
fchuilt; near the stone were two great heaps of bricks and tiles, 
covered with ivy, and in the distance stretched the plain. The 
yellow ears of corn bowed beneith the w'ind, and rustled faintly 
as when a hand passes over a silk gariiicivt. The words of Marcus 
Aurelius came to my mind ; 

“ ‘ Tfutt vihith ii tlfud /alb mt t>f tht •mrid„ fur ali things 
remain there avd are transformed and dissatved into new tUmans ttf 
their saju, which are those of the vtorid and of which thou art 
formed. tP'ithout tnttrwfiring all things are tritnifontted^ " 

* Pfir th? <‘kt ihU trtbkt I li^vL* xo tIuriL Ih. fc^riiicrt whu kinJly 

KcIpCit lit pr^jjutre ibr tld« 
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VI, 

I he rt^ds thj^ugh the hclds are as broad as in the Roinaii 
Campagna, and along the ditches the wild flowers display all 
the beauty o( varied colour; yellow marguerites grow to the 
height of a niati and seem lu want to hide from the traveller the 
vulgar growth of lupins and jteas. The great umbdlifera* offer 
the white and puik-titvied tfujis of their honey laticn flowiers to 
the bees, while the mallows spread a purple earpet u}xm the dust. 
In the midst of mi orchard a great Ionic Lspital with its volutes 
and acanthus leaves serves as a table beiieath a point^ranate tree. 
1 he blossoms hang like festoons of roses and the crimson flowers 
shine through the leaves^ The olives, coc>, with their century- 
old trunks, arc like the ruins. The old trunk is dead, and seems 
like a heap ot ruins where new generatfons which have shot 
forth near the base of brown wood lorni a group nf new trees, 

Ufum a shining granite column I read the nantc of Septimus 
Severus; this is a mark ut homage often paid to one of the 
em;H:rors. The vivid red colouring still shines from within the 
lettering, I'Vagmctits «f precious Cipotiino iiuirblc. with beautiful 
veinings, lie in a ditch among rushes and water lilies. 


VII. 

I could often have imagined my-Milf in the Konian Cimpagna, 
The flficks of crows with their notched wings, cawing ns thev 
Hew round the ruins of the pni^iurium, reminded me of the baths 
of Canicalb, but in this Cretan landscape there Is more pwtic 
feeling ; the cntijmnj and the ancient capinh have liecn left In 
place to siipi»i»rt the trclliscd vines, while here and there a great 
capital of Peruebc marble, with acanthus leaves curved in mjir- 
vellous relief, is hudt into a boinuhiry wall amojig the louse 
stories. Another similar capitaj was standing in the village street; 
it hid been hollowed out like a cistern, and served .^s a drinking- 
trough for the cattle, 
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of pjilurs^ rriglyphs, anJ metopes had been pushed aside 
to the edge of the road to clear the field for the plough. Wherc- 
cver an entrance ts opened into fidJ or vineyard st>me pediment 
or sculptured fragment Is always found, A stone, with archaic 
imeription, which had been cast into the foundations of the 
basilica, saw the light again when the waits were iwerthrown by 
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the convulsions of an catthtjuakc, or through the shock ol the 
falling roof. 

The oleanders growing beside a little brook, the plane trees 
w'ith their decii-cut leaves and bunches of woolly h^Hs, the 
tamarisks and the wild almcmds fwiti a jjastoral picture which 
recalls the idylls of I’heocrttus. 
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The Greeks are huspuablc utid (heir houses arc clean, and I 
found in Crete a profusion of linen iinkntnvn in Italy, Ac a 
distance from the towns the travclicr must ask the peasants tor a 
Judging, and they always give it for the love o? stninfiers, I’hJs 
hoepitaliiy is called phih')i*nia. 

Among the pleasantest recoliections of this friendly hoapitality 
is the house ot Manoli lllaki, at Higit Dcka Ispiiike of hint at 
the beginning of this chapter, and now give his[*ortmit (k’ig. 48), 
On nrst entering the farmhouse one tvould fanev imeself in a 
iiniseum were it m»t tor the inanure heap in one corner, and 
beside i( the torso of an athlete, with a cock perched on the top, 
crowing in the midst of the hens which were scratching aVniut. 
\N hen I saw the athlete I at once thought ot Sntiirniio of (»t>r- 
tyna, who was twice champion of the Hdletiic world at the 
Olympian ^mes. Sudly arid reverciuly i k»cikcd at him. I had 
just come TTftrn the Olymptan giinics at Athens, and 1 shuddered 
to think that (he image of 5 atoniiU\ who had luaile rlie hearts of 
Greece b«it high, should end hesuk a dunghill. On the opfjostte 
aide, near the dixjr, the courtyard is truly worthy of admirnrinii. 
Purply blue campanulas grew up ;tlnng the curves of a Huted 
cohiiim, and leaning against the wall svas tt\c tof5«i of a Koman 
emperur wearing a cuirass with the head of Medusa in the 
centre. bVom the exquisite skill with w'hich the tCike was carved 
on the metal covering the leather on the shoulders, the statue was 
evidently the wrork of ,1 dever artist; the other mutilated statues, 
coo. ;trt of value, but I will not stop to descrihe them. The stair¬ 
case in the corner to the right is, Tiiadc of the bases of columns 
reversed anj set one above anolher to form the steps. As I Went 
up to my room J wonderKi that architects do not more often 
make use ot so simple and syniriietrical :i form of stairc^rse. 

On the terrace above I admired 1 [erm. which served aa a 
pilaster, and some inscriptions which ManoJi prides himself on 
having collected entirely In his owti domain, Thew: arc m<i«tlv 
archaic boiistrophedon iuterij^lotis, and I eoutet mn even read 
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them, as the characters arc diflferent from the Greek letters which 
[ karitt at school. In the room where 1 slept there was a bust of 
ilisculapms in a niche, and the lamplight showed up the majestic 
beard. The same light which shone upon the face of my master 
tell also upon the cella of a.n ancient lentple, and 1 fell asleep 
Itxjking at it. in the morning 1 was awakened by two swallows 
flying about the room, L opened the window and sate that they 
had built their nest upon a beam of the ceiling, I hey went in 
and out, hovered in the air, or perched twittering on the 
iron bars- 

In the peace of this distant corner of the island I thought of 
Homer, who speaks of strong G«3rtyna. Without blasted the 
classic sun of Greece, the sky sO' blue and bnglit that nothing 
could equal it. The doves ettoed in their guttural voices that 
sounded almost like a lament, following one another, stopping 
for long kisses on the edges of the roof, and flapping their wings 
with happiness. 
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CMAPTKK V 


TUI Pit ACE or liNOMDS 


N hour a ridt from Candia hrstigs onf to ati cncItMied MmssuI- 



* t mail mnnitstefy. Behind the wall which surrounds k 
stands a few cypresses and a gntccrul palm tree whicJi bends 
torward as iT to ufFer its dntcsi Above the fountain where horse 
and traveller stop to drink Is a tablet which inform us thai here 
rises a spring dear to helievers in the Koran. I'he mhabitonts 
arc Bechtascide dervishes—chat is. menhers of a brotherhood who 
marry and cultivate the hclds. tOutside the enctosure a windmiH 
with triangular sails stretched hetwx^n (he spokes of the great 
wheel pumps the water which irrigates the cornfields, [n the next 
held a descendant of Mahomet U siiwing peas; he has made a piU 
grimage to Mecca, as his green turhui shows. .\ Iwy with a sack 
slung round his neck hands him the seed, while another gtx-s in 
front driving the plough—the old wooden ploughshare described 
by Hesiod in Works and Days." A little further «n the ruins 
of a Roman basilica torni a scries of equidistant red patches in the 
midst of a held where the remains of broken arches still stand. 
The warm spring wind was swaying the barlev hlades, ami the 
reflections of the sunlight lm,ked like little white fluweiH among 
the young plants. Upon the hill within this shini ng green frame 
arc the rums of Kiiossos(hates 1. and ll.’l.i 
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shown in the righr-hatid corner of l^fate L Ic hranches iiff into 
two fixitpaths, of which one Jouis to the theatre, the other to the 
palace. In 190+ [If. Kvatis opened a deep cutting along this 
path. Here arc JOO metres tjf prehistoric road formed ot great 
slabs placed in a dfjuhle row side by side ; some of these stones 
measure as much as metres in length by 60 centimetres in 
width. 

I'hc jourtwy of Theseus to Knossos was one ot the subjects 
dearest to the Circek poets, arid 1 hoped that J w-as walking on 
the road to the pdacc of Minos over which Theseus, and Ariadne 
had passed after the kid tug of the Minotaur, 

n. 

Nothing could be more instructive than this tralk along the 
cuciing which leads to the ^eiliice of Kno'fiJtJs The long, well- 
preserved fafifixith desccisds for above 100 ntetres and theji 
rise,'* again, ftdknvtng the curve of the original valley, But 
during the centuries that have passed this has been lilled up with 
earth and detritus to a depth of 6 or 7 metres above the 
ancient road, and the plain now covercii with cornhelds was 
formed. t3r. Mvans disctwercd here the pavcnieiiT of a komal^- 
road, and beneath this at a depth iif 2 iiictres is the fdvtipath ot 
the Minoan age. 

There is a constant levelling process gtsiiig un, the effect of 
the storirts and rain which bring down the earth at regular 
intervals. Kroni tlie Myceincnn to the Kotinm age almut the 
same periixl of titne has elapsed as that which divides us from the 
Roman Ittnpire, ajut the depths ot the depcjaits ot soil correspond 
to the chronokigkal tierunis of history. In the sides of the 
cutting, besides potshenls, tiles, and iiitbrchken bricks, we siiw the 
terracottji pii^es In which the supply of drinking-water was 
brought during the Ittmian dominion. 

In this small space valuable matcri.tls for the study «f hygieiie 
may be collected. ! Icre we have the oondilits of the Myceiia-an 
aite, and can cmnjvire the pi[>cs of tour successive civilisations. 


U4 PJf.AaiS Of CRETE .LiVy> THElH RmumR^ 


After the Kumai) times the spring which now supplies water to 
Candlii was conveyc-d in anruher system of pipes by the Venetians, 
and later mi the l urks, too, iiiatlc a fresh system for the supply 
of water. The Mycenaian pipes found benextb the jiavcmcnt of 
the room of the olive press arc shovim in Hg. 50. I'he sections 
are well jointed, and have a raised collar which enables the cement 
to hold the pipes well together. ( The measurements arc indi¬ 
cated in cent!metres.) 'I'he pipes are made of fine, well-baked 
clay, and cemented w'lrh such good lime that several pieces were 
broken at the joints without separating the cement front the pip. 

At the time of Homer water was already conveyed in pipes 
from one place to another. Near the house of Odysseus in 
Ithaca “appeared the mir founcab, made by art, which brought 
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a pure streatn m water tfir<»u£h the grass—three Ivings. had 
made it." “ ^ 

i’rofessf»r D/»rpfeld, director of the Ardia-ological rnsritutc 
in .Achem, showed me the pipes which he had hrought from 
Ithaca.* The pipes successively nia^le by the Romans, Venetians, 
Turks, and the present municipality of Ciuidia. were coiitinuallv 
moik of greater size, as a more numerous popuUtuui required 
a larger supply tjf water; but the fineness of the clay, the qualtty 
of thereinenr, and the exactness nf the shape grutkially deteriorated. 

rhese tiicti may cause some doubts to arise tn the minds of 
those who have hitherto bclievetl thm progress in all things is 
constant, ® 


* The, «e vt >cllcrt-l,h chy, well bked. I.cntd,, ,, cemimime*, ln«.le 
liiKiiiiUcr, 9* mm. in mic and m iht nrher, 
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tlL 

Beyond the theatre there are truiccs nt a road leading to the 
northern entrance the palate. Here U a portico with a double 
row of columns, stx on each side, aJ metres apart. This was 
probably the chief entrance to the inlace, ftir tt faced the porL 
rhe base nf the columns is made of blocks of gyp&uiii more than 
a metre high and So cgntinicires in breadth, big, 51 shows 
some fragments of these columns ; beside them are twvi great 
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bastions which hold up the earth, and bciwcCJi them the Hight of 
stepa leading tti the central court- 

On the steps of the theatre I wa 3 struck by a channel against 
the side walls to allow the water from the slightly inclined steps 
to run -iff on cither side—a liniall detail which show^ hmv far 
advajiced was architecture in the Bronze Age, hig. 52 shows 
the runnel which carried off the water from the central court,' 

• rttc phi nil IVK» Ulietl tViitn llii.- aoftli iiilc iif the eourt. fiaing the pilece 
etMt.inee ) tlie riiinlcl jluiijf (lie wall to the left. 
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1 have atreiuly !»£tid thar rhe j^ilace hail a system of tor the 
supply of drinking vrater, and this explains hy this rain-water 
was allowed to be M asted instead of being eolketed In a cistern as 
at I^hiE'iCt-js. 

There is on the western side another court surrounded bv a 
vtotic bench vvhich forms a base or plinth to the W'alb of rhe 
palace. I’lns court was probably the phzza with the entrance 
used for sidemn receptions, and here a great painted bull was 
found ; one corridor contained another large frcacoi representing 
a prtjcesston *, men carrying vasts form U grand m'tfgf in ivhkh 
the figures are painted, life^i/c ; the border of their long 
garments is magnificently embroidered. 


[V. 

For the better entuprehension, of the historical importance ^if 
the planimetry of this palace ] must refer to flie mfisr ancient 
duellings in Jlaiy and in Miirope. In 1S55 there was .t great 
drought, and the unusual deficiency of water causal the l>ed of 
many of the Swiss lakes to he dried up and the earliest Like 
dwellings were iiiaLle visible, it was seen that man in self-defence 
had built houses upon beams and piles ilriven into the bottom of 
the lake. In tiifii (iastaldi, and imnuuiiately after him Pigoriifi, 
began the studies which ultimately proved that the whole sub- 
Alpine region, from Piedmont to the Fugancan Hills, w*as from 
the Stone Age to the begirtnittg of the Irfui Age tnhablied by :i 
[icopte who lived in pile dwellings. 

The terrainarc, which ap]«iir like little mounds in the waters 
of Lfppvr Italy, are all alike j and m some are found three or fimr 
rows of pile dwellings constructed upmi thousands of staves and 
piles. It was at first believed tkit the people of the pile dwdl- 
ings came from the north, luid after crossing the Alps bad 
planted themselves nn the lakes and in North Italv, but now 
it is admitted that the movement was fruni the wiurh Cfwards 
the north. 
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Th^" Ktruscan city found at MarZfibotro^ near Bologna, and 
described by so closely raemblea the f>alate oi Knossos, 

that their common origin must be necognisicd. Like the palace 
of Knosso!?, It was TravtTsed by twti great roads: one the 
dccNmam^ from east to we^l ; the otlier, the via Cart/i^aU from 
south to north ; there arc other Icsstf cardinal ways xvhich 
intersect the decumana at right angles, 

Bui before the discovery of this Ltrnscan city. Chierici and 
Piiforiid fcctignised in the i,|nailri lateral form and the orientation 
of the ternmi.ii'e the primitive tfirni ot the Italic city*’ And it 
must be admitteti chat ihe pile dweliings arc less mcicnt than the 
primitiv^c palaces of Crete, for the bronze tibiilx which arc touiid 
in the pile dwellings art not tound in the Mtnoan and \iycena::an 
periods in Crete. 

In the central court of Kiiossos Dr. Eviuis found objects 
from Egvpt of the time of the Xlllth Dynasty—about 2iuo b.c 
O ther Egyptian finds of an ^rlier datc^ about 2800 r*c- 
But the buildings are older^ and Dr, Evans dates the first 
palace of Knassos as far back as four thousand years before 
Christ. 

riie most ancient lake dw^el lings belong to the Stone Age * 
that (.Ucides ncjthingi as the slow^ spread cd civilisatitin north¬ 
ward IS well known* d he jmportiint fact h that the palace 
of Kikwsc» has four entrances corresponding to the cardinal 
points, and the same arrangeinent is observed In the pakce ot 
Pha^sto'y^ 

'This orientation and the regular dispc^sition of the ap:irriuents^ 
which are all at right angles, establishes a resemblance between 
the terramarCt the pile dwellings^ and the fortified camps ol rhe 
Roman legir>ns with the Cretan palaces. W hatever nuiy be the 
view of the archirokgUts, the agreement between buildings $0 
Ur apart and so remote ifi point of time is very suggest I ve, 
and a comparlsoJi should be fertile in results, 

* BrbL«>, R, JcUftiZ/mit* /fi IhrfL^-iA. f. p* tga 

» ?l¥<3r]nl. “Icftnnsiica di Cani:ll;iy.v:p KuiUandbtP. Nmbie ikgli Seiifi," 
Linecu 
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\\ 

On entering the ceriErnI K^urt I wTilkeil round ihe chsmiibers 
nn the northern side, ,iiid visitrU the rooms which c^rrved for the 
guard tind some others^ tiheremnny now rertuived to tOe 
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Museum at Giiuiiii, 'Am rbttml. Amotiy the gnau hlucks nf 
(ty^TSujii there 5irc lying the grrmiui Itnsestm.c sf.ibs with 
pink and darkcr-colfuirtd veins. I hc slabs of diibssicr uith 
which the Witlls iyltc fiiccd arc taller rhiiti n man, ajid ii is onlv 
just pmsihk to tnuch the edges with arms outstretched to the 
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But tht rain h liesrr'jying them rapidly, as may 1w seen 
by the vertictil channels by M'hich the water irom the upper 
flours rutis oft". Phe Pentelic marble tine, the veins are, 
however, too regular and parjillel. but the light transparency 
of the Ivor e-coloured aUibtstcr retider® it a tlecorarive iitaterial of 
great chami- Vhe impression produced hy the court is impo&ingj 
;md its chief attrcicriou bthe thronc-ro^m, which is to the right of 
the siorthcrn entnmee. A few stej^s lead down to the stnic- 
chamber^ which is siirrotmded hy atahiistcr lieiichcs, and in the 
midst IS a great ha-siri of red limestone reisemhiing porphyry* 
The rhrone-rot>m is sep[iraEed by three columns from the part 
already descHihed, and the wail is ^ bench (Fig^ 53 )* 

I'hc throne of n^arble is formed Ulcc a handsome wooden 
chair, such as would he us^i at the prcseiu day^ but more 

comfortable, fhe scat h hollowed out to lit the person, and the 
back is also hoUowed to suit the shoulders and make it convenient 
far kanttig back. Round the edge of the hack \s a licautitui and 
slightly undulated moulding tending to a Gothic style; at the 
lower prt of the seat are two interlace;! arches in Myceiiariin 
style and it was entirely painted a vivid red, 

J)r- i'lvanA say^ that ihi^ throne is the most ancient now 
known in l-mrope. I scockI long in Cimtemplation Kfore it 
repeating Dante's lines * 

^ StBivvi Mini)* MrnhiEpi3^;iiic r riiighiu j 

E^uin'my Ic iiulpc Tta IVatTfita 

t find ten c irmneb* rcCcifljirt ch^ Arvltighia," 


VL 

rhegrainiLi slopes tlt>wn towards the volley, on the e.isteni 
side of tht court, and here 1 had the pleasure p>f being ;d3'le tu 
descend bv a Mvecnaraii staircase with steps as broad and easy a5 
thi.^se of the paliii'es uf the kenastxncc. i'hey led pa'^t the two 
hours of the royal apartments, and traces of steps are seen ascend¬ 
ing higher Etovards the apartments looking fiver the courtyard* 

* U ii l^itj^ *4 pir^d; witli rikbii el 


ri2 P.tr.ACES OF IMRTK TfIFfK fiVILORfi.^ 


We owe a debt ot gratitude to Dr> Hvans, who hits rebuilt 
this part of the pillACC> hie has succeeded in ttvo ub|ects, one 
which was urgent, to save from destruction the ruins which have 
been discovered, the other, of allowing us to see complete the 
architectural details which it would be difficuli to reconstruct in 
imagination while the Umber was wanting. 



Fit!. 54.-KKTn.tXCR tci T!1R liHOUKI. PUSJU HV T»tK OF TIO 

rAf.ACi: i>f K^ 4 y^iy^ 


In 54 the idiscributiQn of the cotiLmns and ^valK for the 
formation of the grand interior staircatie of the palace k shoivn ' 
This is the ground floor whence the staircase leads to the uciwr 
floors. Here, as in the palace of Phicstos, the architects lighted 
• A h.L.r.,. -Tbe PaW i.f KnoaKH,” fl. iiiti Sr/,,/ 

Nrt, *!„ igoj, 
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the ™>ms huili against the hillside hy means of small courts 
surrounded by columns. In the rectangular spare v^h\A Dr. 
J.vvans calls the queen's apartineiit there are tour of these courts. 

I returned several times ro admire this corner of the palace of 
Minos, which Dr, Kvans has prepared as a pleasant recreation for 
students of ilntiquit}^ It was a house of at least four storeys, and 
nothing tike ic is known in classical Greece. The steps* 60 
cenfinictres wide and 10 high, tell us of a people who tuved com¬ 
fort, and the whofc palace way suniptuously decorated. Mere 
was found the fresco of the two dolphbis, an absolutely perfect 
painting. Rather less than life-^siie^ they have the dorsal and 
pectoral fins correctly placcdi a wavv line of vdfow separates the 
upper part of the body* w'hich is hlue^ from the white under part. 
Two mu] lets with their great scales of light red complete the 
picture, while corals and alga; spread their hnu^ches in the back-- 
ground, Vhe i^ompeinn style of decoration, itt which the artist 
extended the perspective by the introduction of EanJ&ca|.x^ and 
marine \news, finds here its earliest manifescatioTi of pictoKal 
tUusion. 


Vlh 

I jisk the reader tp fijrgivc me if ! look with more ad mi ration 
on a certain latrine in the qiiecirs apartment (marked W.C. on 
Plan IL) than on the throne of Minos. In a little room* lined 
w'ith alahascer, Wiis a ivotden seat* 5* cemimetfes in height from 
the pavejiwnt* while beneath the latrine passed otie branch of the 
sewerd 1 saw another less handsomely appointed in the palace 
of Pharstm. d o us hygienists th-rse arc two meniorahlc points of 
excellence. 

A cheerful note is sounded by the olive press discovered 
near the queen*s apartment. This show^s that the peasants 
lived beside the princes, and thar ihe svork of the fields w^as 

* Spcc^MfiiO who ilciiirc lijrtiicr pfticlc uhir^ ivtll ^hc phn q( che 
[WO iiscnriii^ m itie report in' rlic cseiA-.uioof matlr hr Mr^ AttliuT Eiims in iqoz. 
The icwcT ill innrk^d by dotied tinti vti ibc Wft <ftic the plan, Plftic I h* und 

pii±.:S4:i fhrrjuiEli w,c. 
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an hfinoiirahle Dccupation in whicfi all took u part, 'fhere 
were artisti. also living in the fialmtc. This is provctl b) tbc 
)r‘iJCt that an amphora w&i found with the dtsigo scarcely 
sketched out by ;m alatsasrcr tool, atid hard bj was a great 
alabaster vase like those which form the chief ornament of the 
palace of Knfj«f««. These are orcat vases sloped and bellied 
out, with a flange at the bottom Hy which they could lie listed 
ill the ground or lifted on to a tripod- On the cover and 
round the body are bands of very minute design in low 
reltcr 

Well worthy «f a visit arv the magazitics, but they are 
more like a gallery for the treasures ol' a prince than a 
granary, a cellar, or a storc-nniriu I pass over the magaJtities 
at the N.E. of Pliite II, and stop at the great magazines 
indicated at the upper part of Plate 1 -, where Hr, Evans 
fbiind eighteen long, narrow rotmts opening on to a long 
gallery and containing great oil jars or piihoi, marked with a 
small circle in Plate Id The great vases in terracotta bear a 
serpentine decoration or simple bands of day ivorJced with a 
chisel in imitation of the metal belts. All have handles 

above and lidow iFig 55)* 

Otic thing which s^iccially attracted my attention was the 
double structure the walls, t he eitterior tvis intuje ni great 
blocks lit gyjtsum, but instead or being placed near enough 
totnuLh each other, they were left a metre apart and joitiial hy 
strung cross beams of TiinlKr fixed in the dove-tail mortise holes 
w-hich are seen in the blucki- (Mg, jb). I’hk iiiiramural 
space filled with rubble is sti[>pQSed to have laani made either 
for economy, or in accordance with traditioh dating from w time 
when building in wood teas general and blocks were bound 
tiiuciher by cross Ifcanni or" tituber. 

rhe fact» however, that lujth here and nt Phiesiui, the walk of 
the magazines arc thicker than the rest suggests another expUlia- 

^ \n flluHl itt Mr tWLTH^^-rilC pitbm, 

The blo^k ill ih«c ng\k\ in the s> 5 nu so 1 m. io_higli, inid 

Q-fa bruuJ, Aiiiidit;r ia 4 m. limp, i nt, fciigSu JUii "OiCm. i&T.Nul- 
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t!on. Tht: tottn^v’igancc of the great blocks and of so great a 
thickness of wall in the case of a bidIJing only a few metres high 
must m my opinloit have been with the object fif keeping the 
chambers of the ma^aKines erx)! and drv. 

The divisions, too, Iwtsveen the cells lire v»ery thick, which is 
unusual til ordinary buitdiRg—some are as much as a metres 
(b'ig. J7), This was tint a mistake of the architect's or waste of 
material. We have, in tact, here an example of the technical 
perfection of Mycenaean building, in the protection of the maga- 
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zincs by means of these walls from the frost of winter and the 
heat of summer, 

rhe great blocks of alabaster resemble pctrihci;! sponges 
lull of sharp-edged caviiies. The weather dissolves the st>Jubk 
lime and gives the stone a cinder-1 ike and broken appL'.iraiicc 
similar to that of rocks beaten by the waves, 

VIII. 

Another thing which attracts attention in these magazines U 
the series of cists, called by the peasants ATfUJc/cj, in the pavement. 






12$ p.-iiAais or c/i£m j . v/j m/i/R m-nmhrs 


l he room in Mg. shoivs seven on the left ; there are others 
in the centre ol hig. jj. I'hcsc are a sfirt of cist closed by 
a wooidcii cover, und inside were vases, leaves of gold, or utiTCL'ts 
of porcelain and bronze. [ii the central corridor (Plate I.) are 
twenty-seven cists in a row ; they appeared to be sloring-pluccs 
tor objects of valued 

The management must have been modified after the destruc^ 
tion of the first palace, for the use of these cisft, of which there 
arc more than a hundred, was given up, and no more were mode ; 
but these are historical problems which later excavations must 
settle, Meamvhdc we ,ire coiitrontccj w ith the i^uestiun of the 
use of these very complex magazines. If they were for the stores 
for the use of the prince it would have been 'more convenient to 
keep them in a tew larger rooms, Ihe wuv in which thev are 
divided up suggests that they were used by different persons. 

They are huiJt m costly a maiiticr for 4 stf>re*rt»om for 
food* 


1 camun heliew (hey were intended for this w-hen t sec the 
handsome adonmient of the walls wfith pale velinw alihastcr slabs 
veined with blue ajid rose, or we should have t<. admit that tliis 
was a magnificence of decotation u„kn<.wn in any other age. 
borne at the stones m the magazines are coloured m delicate 
streaks hke onyx, and when they were smooth and bright must 
nave produced a wonderful effect. 


J had an idea that these might have been a sort of hank 
where the pnnce caused the property of his wealthy subjects to be 
deposited, ftossibly the office was in room 1 g,' tW in it wus 
found a collection of wnitcn tablets. At I Telus, which is 
connected by many memories with .he Cretan civilisation, and 
at Olympia, also veiehrate<l as one of the most imponant 

religious centres ot the I lelkuk people, the temples served 
lruEkks .7 ^ 


, ( m. 


* SrtfiiL tf£ I ticcji [ifiil 

nr, Ihttelrrs rf„in 1 ni<;tr= i«rknetr''T«'n.* 

C. Jliehl. ktcimTam arehiokgmeBi 04 |fj-_ 
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J .iskcd Mr* EVilas if there was any objection to the 
hyptithesis that the vassals de}K)sked tlieir valuabk^ hi the 
prifU’tf*!S pabec. He answered^ snfiHag^ It is possibSe*" 

The richness of the may[flxmes and their great extent in 
comparison wirh those of Phicstos give reastin to the belief that 
here was the capital of the kingdom ; In met, similar cists are 
nut tound either at PhorSEus or else where. The study ot the 
to give them their modern iianic» makes it appear 
that personal property was much divided. Allowing that each 
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oJ the richest citbeos possessed a chesE, there wfuild be more than 
a hiin^lrcd wealthy pr<iprietors, and we may r^]c^i I he idcn. of 
there being landed propricton* in Crete. Other tacts tend 
tr> cmoirni a similar couclusiun. In Greece^ even in the mf>rt 
til>erat StiiEes such as Athena. nunierfHis restriefums pres ented the 
aceuiiiulutiun of property^ and k Is reasonable to lie I i eve chat 
similhir restrictions already existed in the remote period of 
Minoan dvtUsatton, 


9 
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VIft ARTHUR HVANS’S CHRtlNOLOClCAL CLASilFICATlON* 

To Btubtbh the ehronologv of the dbcorcrcd ir Cr<ic Di* Rvniif 

TcJki oil The 1:^11 dr of Egypt lih Aniiquisy, und hii cSiailiiPiiion ifr ind'nipcenabler 
foT ihc oontprckcnftion of MintiBxi jusd My^-c^iiExriiiij cmlUatiMii.* The history uf 
Cr4:tiLii moriLiiqont^ la divided into tliTcc perfod$ and ei<h tif th^it iitto thrte 
dlminni. The luiC period cortc^pnfidi with the time d th^ greite^it difTitfi^rt of 
MycvnxAH cult tire:, Thi: great citititrojihc which dc^tniycd the iocoud fnliice 
of KnoirOf in thi: tttiddle of ibji Ijist p^rirpil. The aiHuEuev csSiting 
bolvViE^E:it the pjuniing^ o( KnowOi and rhotc vi ihc iMtK Druatty in R|^^t 
pre^-rne iifc ffum fisirig ihti dais uf the 4 eitruetiii 3 n-jf ildi pojjicel^ytmii i joo itiC* 

til iht fii^t period the rcniiunt and th^ viio# ire immediiLcly ihisve the 
N^coiithic level, Im wliScb bfoaiCiq [$ uiiiuoiru. in the icuolid period psjJyclsnune 
vile paiiniog cnjlic Lnlo vy|ue^ iiEi.1 \s-c*c Jeconued in grange, i cmifcUoa, or 
ivliirc wirh ^iLgLiliir ^fkd ‘spiral geotnet tFcbI dcaigsi't nti abSuck gfoiiiui{^ The 
found at Kaittarc^ belong to the lulddle of Lite ieh:oiid (vetuhL Ju the tlurd 
partoE lhi^ pcriiid centnk polychruttic W in decuJeiitic ; uriiigi:^ t errtinjKii], and 
tarnime arc used tor the decoration of and white decurilLoEi on blue, 

vi^dct, or ittaui’c grtiLtiid wiih ^jninl dci^igut popuiir* Fmni ihcic 

devoiopmem# in ccrninic nrs in the midilk }T«riod it will be tindumtood ln>w 
ionx A I pace of lime; involv^jd, 

Uatca h\ liie Myvcnariui Eiylc do run ap|»car till the ihirci pctlod, Thb 
II ihc time ilnrlnx which an rcachei ii» higheri kvc! : and irDUi Crete 
ei.Tilipciiion radiated over the blanJr, ovef tirceec mi Italy. Ai ilic ■ liiac or 
thii periffli hegitii thEr time of decaik'riec in the life ot Crete wlitii 
Myecnir Mched the of her grv.iincn. 

Scitiif! irtiJcL-ihmi have t^ecu to th« li«v hy l>r. Rvaio of the 

pcT*t!twt fiJm? Minifin in indiuic i ^cnA of 4ierera.l ccitXuna. Rut tin: 
dSfficuUiei which ^ 2 u^e^l him Hia%t H conviiiercd. I he chief dittkuUy war m 
tihiiogriplilc oiiC, n he had ciithScd the cJtly litHory of Crerc /V/afjfr ihc 
title xvould pcrhnpi Juvc been coffiKt, for il veetn* m Ui a fact that ihe 
PeSaigiJisii irriniieJ ocrr pVom Crete tiiEo tireece Jind i,htMi came lo luiU. 7*bif, 

lioxvcvcr^ ti fiTOtMiixk bill not ccrtaiiu Dr. Rvatii prefer red to keep nettifal 

tin [iie i|i3oiimn u\ dte urigiri ol the CnctiUd*, 4 subjecl od tfphJmh dbeiii^EuEi hiii 
■ ffciiy bten rnmewbiii lieiietL In the uncL-rtAinty whether tln^ |>eop 1 e 
xvfl* I'eia^gian or Ath-can, wdieilicr tliyjf came from Asia Minor or tJhvj^ 
rSr, Ev 4 iii cho^ she nnitit i>| ^^inol a« \hc xnrm eclchraccd liingol Crci,n to 
indicatL- the long perojd of tlnn: which pmcedci Gceciiati iiiatoty. 

I thnil apply ihe term XtfMfjtir to rhe age which preceded the Eombi 
cfomd by ^whhetiiintt, and to ihc thriig. twIitngTiig m [hi# favt 

perttHi Ilf I be ptv-l klltrnfi age. 

» A lAuitN, » Je clAtdficii!t;n din dpw^nev de la civllmiiuEi 

MinocnticJ^ I^d6 . 
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Thii IS A alight drvlition ihc lermjriulogr c^tsbiitlicd bf Df. Evans 
and I fotjou' this plan m avoxJ giving up at nnce tise whole Mytcna^aii 
cmdEitQn ^vith which thi Bronze Age romei w an end anJ the age af 
iron begptLs, 
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CHAi^'niR VI 


or TH£ WO^!E^^ 

t, 

I ^ASi tlON til feniitiijic attire i« the eoatunte of other times 
reproduced and modifitsd acccirditig to the taste ot the 
moment. I ihirik. every one will adnitc thut there is little tett to 
tnv'etit. The new fashion design in one that is old eittmgh to 
have been forgotten, Keverthdess, 1 could not have intagined 
before 1 entered the Museum of Ciiidia that four thuu^nd years 
ago waraco dressed irt the same rnode and wore the same hats as 
flashionahk ladies of t<>-day. 

Ill the lime of PcrlcJesi artists idealised woman to stj great an 
extent that they clothol her In a style cjviltc different from that 
in common use, and draped the statues of the goddesses in the 
templet and of the woiiien on t!ie grave ueUi according to their 
own fancv» so :is best to display the outlines and charm of the 
boJy.‘ I'he faci that no embroideries apjiear on Greek statues, 
when we know that they were very generally w‘orii, is iit itself 
enough to show the tendency of the classical style. Draperies 
and aiiatomiod forms were the basis of sculpture, all the rest 
was suhsidiary. 

Modern I'Vench an resent hies more than any other the 
primitive art of Greco:, What the Greeks and Romans painted 
had a grave and austere i|ualicy which is entirely absent from the 
freseties of Crete. There are fashion plates of modish women 
' For ific ciafjuat chiltJii lee Chaptur Xll^ Fiy. i 
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with noses thir hnve tiot yet lievekjptJ inl*» the Grecian 
full busts, tight stays with a slim vvaist; and from the waist 
downwards they have modern petticoats with fantastical fiounces, 
trimmed with crossway and scrfllghr bands^ with great profusion 
pf embroidery. 

Ati unusual vivaciiv Is shown in the iresco ['alntings, statues, 
and pottery ; the figures have a sprighiliness of movement which 
has nothing in common with the rigid and fornul gestures of 
Egyptian art. There Is a characteristic license in the freedom 
with which the faces are treated, 1 he hieratic style of archaic 
sculpture and the calculated harshness of primitive art will lie 
sought for in vain in the mendian of Minoan art. 


II. 

Fig. shows the type of the women of Kniwsos.' The 
large eyes, rosy lljis, the dark hair curled on the forehead, and 
the waved locks on the shoulders, gtsx to these figures a pitjusnt 
flavour of iiioderniiv. This figure shows a dress of blue stuff 
with red ami black stripes, standing out at the back of the neck, 
and flowing downwards. rhe colour of the skin shows through 
the red and blue stripes of the chemisette of fine veiling, adorned 
with ribbon rosettes. 

U recalls the charnving figures which Watteau painted in the 
picture, "'J'he l>cparturc for Cythera," and there is, in fact, a 
certain resemblance bvtwecit the Myceutean style and that ot the 
celebrated I’rench artist. 

Certain fragments of plsiiter found at Knosaos and skill ully 
put together by M. Gillcrofi, the French artist, are a marvellous 
example of a vvall decoration of paiiite(.l miniatures, unequalled 
among the nionunients of any either nation. 

These people were incompirahlc artists in the great freedom 
with which they treated complicated scenes, as, for example, in 
the picture of the crowd of spectators in a religious ceremony. 
The women's Jiair is dressed with little curls on the forehead and 
1 Rvjitai, “ TFil* Pjbcc uf KJioiaim^* 1900, p* 57+ 
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their hack hair falls In waves. They wear a ribbon across the 
brow, it is the fillet which we find later on the heads of the 
goddesses of the classical period and in the tetradrachnis of 
Attia and Syracuse. These scenes, which will shortly be fnib- 
Ushed by I)r. Evans, show us the private life of the women, 
Among the Athenians it was contrary to good f<*riii for 
women to appear in the streets or in public places, hut here 



vn\. VKfjsto I'm)*! K.vti}i&«. 


women are present on all festive occasions. In froric of a temple 
they are grouj-tod under the trees b aninuted cotivewafion ^ they 
have white skins and the men are dark, in accordance with the 
convcniions of b'.gypiian and I’itruscan pintbg. Sonic hold out 
their hand in salination, others stand looking out of the windows, 
all have Urge cyca and tresses of wavy Idaek hair falling on 
breast and shoulders. The artists have given these wninen 
slender figures and littk up-turned noses, with r*;guish faces and 
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riuJacious eyes. The technicjue iniicates a hicJilj’ dcv'eln|^J 
school; the voluptuousness of the full red tips, or the pupil which 
glances at one out ot the great tnticiitg eye, or (he pcrleetioti 
of the bos4irti lieiicath the transparent chemisette being expressed 
by one stroke ot the brush. 


HI. 

The monumeriri of Crete add nothing to the variety of 
fashion In dress. 'I’hls is strjiiigc when ivc consider that the 
period ot the history of the Mediterranean basin has been 
doubled In duration by these excavationSi Kven the skirts made 
like wide troiiaers, now worn by women in athletic games, were 
there alre^ldy, e see them in the designs on the seals and. in 

Hg, 62. 

b'etiiinlne attire is so characteristic an indication of the 
civilisation of a people that that alone would be enough to 
indicate the artistic taste ot a jieriod, T, he fashion often 
changed, but there is nothing reacmbliiig the exaggerated head¬ 
dresses and fiiagtiificent garments worn by the chatelaines of the 
Middle Ages, or the puffiftl sleeves of the Renascence. 

The style of hairdressing of the women, very complicated in 
an early stHge of society, tends to become simpler !is artistic taste 
improves, and again Ixrconjes complicated in the (.leca^icnce of a 
civilisation, see this in the Myccnaran age, the latest period 

of tlixtan Clvi 1 isatifin, when spiriils of gold, diailems, and rings 
were worn in the hair. 1 he same thing happened tii Rome, 
The busts of' the einpresites in the Capitol arc instructive, and 
their fashion of hairdressing is useful as a guide to the chrono- 
Icifitcal clasaification of statues, the close relation which exists 
between women's dress, architecture, and funiLiure is seen in the 
roCoco period, when the clothes and wigs of the women were of 
the oddest fashion. Thb is again seen under the l-rench Revo- 
lutinii and the I'irst Kmpiru, when women's dress and the 
decoration of houses and furniture were inspired by CIreek and 
Roman models. 
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JV. 

The terracottas^ frescoes* and sratucs of Crete aJFord oppor¬ 
tunities for the study of thn cvolutltm of feminine attire. From 
a cfillectlon of ex found in a little temple at Palaikastro 
caji prove that the fashions of f>tir thou^rid years agf> differed 
very little from the present modes of Parts. And nor only iivt^rc 
the shapes of the hats and garments the same, but rhe spirit of 
fashion was the same also. 

The hat is made with li wide, turned-up brim, and is small at 
the back, three white ribboit^i are passed aerms the front and are 
crossed behind. 1 saw one hat with the brim turned up in the 
shape of a funnel, in the midst of which wiis a fiaitencd crown^ 
jusi as they are worn tiJ-day. 

Mr- My res, in describing these terracottaspi iiienrions simply 
“modern hats in the Jashion of Petsofa/* 

Other hats have a narrower turncLl up brim^ with three tufts 
OT rosettes rourid the fronts and the edge of the brim is uTidu- 
latcd- At a later date these hats appear no longer^ and ihe 
women prefer the simple adoriimeiiE of curled and crirnpai 
tresses. And the artist driiiwing the eyes so black on the terra¬ 
cotta always cKaggemted their sixe. (“rhts is the eternal type of 
female hesAuty which will never change.) 'Fhe Igng pdclajats 
in a pattern of white check on a dark ground, and also ihe 
designs of Scotch tartan, were already worn. Some of these r.v 
(igyres of women arc completely mide, aoLl a few 
wrapfKsl in a mantle fastenci;] by n girdle, but mih the !>n-a$t 
uncovered, though the mantle U fastened. 

V\ 

F.vans found at JCnu^sos two taiencc figures, one of 
which is unfortunately headless. I'ht y have upraked amis^ and 
hold small serpents in their hands, and are perhaps prlegtesscs. 

. ^^Rucivaiioin m MiiUjim, \L,thc Sancouirj-Sue Tct^lV 

% Ej|, k. p. jri. 
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Thi: char:ict*:riiric ui' their dress is that the waist Is very 
small—prf>hably prr>duced by stays, I'he sleeves arc very 
short, and the decollctogc in front '■ery wide^ shot\-ing the bust 
(Kid. 6o). A verv similar style of dress is still found among the 
Cretan peasants. The women of Aiioja on Momii Ida wear the 
chemisette half 0(>eii. 



Fill. Oq.— i'OheET,.t(x sTATirKTrii to a rwnsTEsis 
roi'Nii Ai KKosfWis HV UK, uva^s. 

'['he bodice is laced in front and the Ix-k is |xjssibly of metal, 
as it has a projecting edge. I’hc hair tails loose on the shoulders. 
On the wrist of the right hand is a bracelet. 'I'he colour of the 
jacket is dark rwaiige, with purple ribbons ; the rest of the dress 
is light in colour and the Hounces have akeniate bands of dark 
purple and light. A rounded apron embroidered in a design of 
lines crossed in a lozenge pattern is worn in front and behind. 
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The liras htloir the belt hns seven flotniCts in chcss-hoLird 
pattern- Here the st^uarcs are pJatn, but in other hgiirfs there 
are tivn darJcH^oliuirej vertical bands on the light siqiiarts and 
none on the black ones, 

'['he skirts are tnmtly Very smart and tjuUe modern tri style, 
with flounces of white, red. and btiie in plaits, or with hori/ontal 
and vertical bands. At the hem a Greek rectangular design 
forms a deep border. The tight heir with the wide hips give the 
women a very different outline frrmi the large-waisted Greek 
statues, 

The modern Catholic custom of bringing to the churches 
garn^ents for the Madonnas as r.v V 6 ts was already in vogue in 
the religions of antiquity. 11 ere 6t) ive see the dress pre- 

pred to he hung up in the sanctuary, I have omiited the liudy, 
which was plain, and show' only the skirt, embroidered with crocus 
flowers. This was one of the motives niost frequently lirawii 
both in Crete and in the Cyclades, ajid wpeeiaMy at Melos. Dr. 
Evans notes thut the two wavy arched lines of the skin have a 
distaiil resemblance to the designs of Gothic art. 

The form of devotion of w'hich wc sec here one of the mi,»t 
attcient ntatiifcsmtimis pssed Into Greece, and enormous sums 
were spm on the^ dresses At bybaris a hmathn was sold to 
the Carthaginians for i2o ralciitSi %vhich correspittds to about 
675,000 francs. The hmutisn was a great: mantle which covered 
the whole person, as in the statue of Sophtxles in the Laterari 
Museimi. I he maidens «f Attica used to weave an artistic 
peplinn for the statue of Athena in the Parthenon every fourth 
year. Needlework w-as at thU time much more in use than in 
classical Greece, for in the Minnatv age the fibula did not exist, 
Even in the tombs and excavations of My ecu at which mark the 
latest period of this civilisation, there is no fonii of fibula, but 
only large gold plus tastefully worked. Dnc in the niuseum of 
.■Vrhens bean; a figure m a wMman resembling these priestesses 
with the serpents, tii the Odyssey the pcjiJum which .\iitiiious 
sent ta a gift to Penelope had twelve tilmhe of gold *; this 

* Oilyxtov, xviii. itfi ■ Jm, 
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shows how much the tkshioa of ni.ikiiig dresses had chi?tnged in 
later iIavs. 

tgyptuui women have quite a difFereiu style of hdr-dressing 
and wear garments titdng closely to the liodVi so that from the 
girdle d^■>^^■ IIwards (either on accotiriE of the transparency <if the 
stui^ or the dsYEsiuii of the dress) the whole oi the leg and the 
profile of the body is seen. l^Tom rheir dress we rerogTiise the 
elevated positmn of the Mycena::an woniun, who, though she 
uncovered her bosom, did not uncover her legs in pub lie. 

I'he ojHrn chiton^ which left one side bare from the shoulder 
tu the heel, the tipper part of the 
chiton being fasEcjied only by a 
clasp on the ifhoulder* only appears 
iluring the mora] corruption of 
class 1 cal H e 11 its. ' [ he msrzriiieH^^s 
wore it when Grecian fashions 
were revived in brance, but the 
tqxmuig wsiB then only from the 
waist downwards. 


VL 

The prevailing colours in the 
women's attire arc yellow, purple^ 
and blue. The flowers of saffron 
were used in dyeing veils j man ties, 
and icarher* As^iong the frescoes of Ktic)ssos k a fKiinting of 
a vase of the ^me shape as the brass poi^ in which the 
w^onien of SubiaLO or Otrlcoli carry water on their heads; the 
handles, too, are the same; in it are crocus fltwcfi gmwiiig 
and a man's hand Is in the act of gathering them. No one 
ivill mrw assert what philologists once believed—that the 
l^hccnicians brtnight tsaifron to the Mediterranean. Is 

said to lx an Oriental w^jrd, but Zii^r&a is Arabic, and if 
etymology ^vere prtKif^ we should have to Ixilevc ihat the Arabs 
brought it to us. In Homan times it was used as a jxrrfume, E>ut 
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now tiUiie hus aUcred and wc only use It in risotto, t recolt the 
lines of Virgil on the cnjcus and purple, the two colours m'Wt in 
vogue.' 

On some bronze Mycensean vases wv find an Incisvd design 
of crocus fiovvers which resemble the Bowers of the CHthiam, 
autmnNaU-t Sf) common in Italy, In Homer's description of a 
poetic scene on Movmt Ida “ the Baniy err^cus made the 
mountain glow,”'* 

Goddesses, nymphs, and queens were clothed by the Greek 
poets In the hue of saifroii, and ydlow, too, w-as the manik woven 
by the maidens of Athens for Athene. The woman of the 
Bronze Age, though less civilised than motlern woman, was in 
some respects less of a savage, for she wore no earrings. 


Vil. 

Small sprays of gold leaves were used to adorn drtsscs. amd 
uppli^til upon the i»tuff; there are myrtle leaves with the 
stalk woven in among the threads or the material. 

Liter on dress becomes more complicated. I reproduce a 
fresco from Hagia Triada (Mg. 6-), which has been drawn in 
colour by Stefant *. it represents a woman, life-size, rising fn™ a 
seat. Unfortunately the upper part is wanting, and the renuiindcr 
Is somewhat blackened by bre. 

Haibherr thus descriltes it :i “ I’he dress is a very rich 
Myccna:an costume, consisting of a pair of wide trousers uf blue 
material dotted with red crosses on a light ground. Hiiif-war 
up the thigh, trrtm beneath a white biirder edged with purple 
attd cnvbroidcrcd with small recurring rings in ihe same shaiie, 
fall two waved trills, with white, rtxl, blue and dark bunds. The 
trousers end half way down the calf, and have the same trimming 
of frills and furbelows. The rtat rtf the leg and the foot appear 
bare, and this is als*) conrtrmed by the light colour in which they 

< “ Vrthi> pku emro ct t'ulgenti nmnee venu *' ia. ^14}. 

* IIImJ, aiv, f i'iti 

Katbhcrf, aittiAit /t* /,/jivrf, vnt. xiiuj). 
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arc reprcsiiitett—ilir Conventiiinai Ac^h lint u&cd for women 111 
the Myceiioian frtscocs. i he tors<i was perhaps partly coTcreii 
hy a tight-fitting chiton or by a Bght-colonrcd corset ornarncntefl 
by stitchtngs—at least, sc* it seems trenu the upper extrainity of 
the fragiuenf." 

VIIL 



In a small apamiient near the throne-room (Plate L) ’ were 

tw(* stone seats, which show the 

artention paiil by the Mycciiscati 

artisans to anatomy in the eon- 

striiction of riirnilurv' for ardinary 

use, tile scats for men and women 

being difierently shaped. Kig. 63 

shows ot" this room. 'Phis 

stone, 1 1 L'eiitimctres in height 

from the grouml, served, as may 

tic seen friim its shape, as a seat. 

If this seat be compared with 

that which is preserved hi the 

so-called throne-room and with a 

second in the hall of the tribLinal, 

to which I will rctlim later, the 

difference ii’i the form of the gluteus 

muscles (to use the anaconiicd term 

for the pare which IsuiM.-J iti sitting) 

is apparent. I hc hollows in the - FttEsco l■'aoil iiaosa 

seats for men are narrower qiul '*'ki-um. wov it^ with irAnri. 

, cotjornr.it asi* tiMitnoinr.Kii* 

dcepi!!’, tor women they arc wider mfAwiiHs. 

and shill lower. The scats for nien 

are as high as ours, for women they arc as l(*w as hassticks. The 
terracotta tx I'sw figures of Palaikustro and Petsofa, of which I spoke 
in the bcginnitii' of the chapter, are seated on little white stools. 


' Jkliind thK ihfiJiur'frM^di 4 duat btan ihe kii^rlpciDii by Dr* Kviink t 

tftifj- iKc i>L}icr wiMiiJik'i wa[ h in t^ir Kitjiti* “ 

sfl^r 
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In iront of thcf n low rabk of cement has two hollows^ 
one half spherical in shape and the other ohlotif;—and, like the 
scat, it is fixed in the cenient of the floor. Douhrless this table 
served for the work of the person who sat by it. To the left is 
3 )ong;er table, also low and made of cement, with a cirtular 
hollow in the middle. 

Possibly this waa a room w'here garments were made : it 
must certainly have been a room for the women, for at the end 
of the corridor in this apartment there is a similar scat, and 
probably the tow table which I have describevi in the room of 



FitL 03 ,—■w'oman's sK-tT (vso wokK r.mi.R, 

the fort-woman seamstress served for her apprentices. If it 
had been a kitchen the tables would have been iiiiidc of stone. 

IX. 

All writers h:ivc agreed that the Phtnuicrijui^ Itiveaterf purple 
and carried it iihout rhe MeditcrnineaTi. This ia another error of 
the philologists* who irusted coo much to I lomcr, Odvssciis 
and Tckniachus had^ like othi:r heroes, a mantle oJ purple ; and 
carpets, Icatfier^ ttiid ivory were frequently dyed purple hy the 
women of Meoiila iiud Cariiu* 

In the vilLn cit lfagi% I riada and ehewherc vases have been 
found hearing u design repretsendtig a net and shells of the nmrex, 
whence W£t£ extracted the purple dye. We kn<nv from V\my = 

1 

* Ilrtd. iv. 141 : rii t' r'Aj>irTH fitijrp | Wfpii fr fi, KrYf^Mr. 

' hJmv. 1*. <j(. 
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th4i th^ ^hclifi^ ^-ere brought up tn>nv thi; in n^hmg nets, 
anti he says thar they have usually seven spines i in the Cretan 
vase^ we sec seven spines intlicfitcil on the shell of these molluscs.. 
At Houphoiiisi (the ancient Lcuke) Mr, Bosariquet found a hank 
of niurex: ahelJs vvirli Kamarcs ^ vases close by, Tht^ proves that 
in Crete the manuiacture of purple nas earlter than the Phtenician 



viu. ^4.—VASE ^vTi'ii reprIv.'sivstisTp \ xi’.'t wjtij sifr:trs of 

Mtk i=koM wuscH rny- itwi le live was oistatneh. 

civilisation. At Palsilkastruj too^ depewits of mil rex were ftiund 
near vases of the middle Minoan periods 

I'his year I fished up a number of sshells of Man^x 
in the pjrt of Candia and on the shsire near by* 1 put them on 
a dish and eollected some drops of piirpkt which the atnnial 

* B<u4UK|eer^ ijne Mlriuin Vajcj HiujiJ In Gwee," Hfikmk 
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exudes like a rear. In the ViveensvAn vases the tentacle which 
the fish draws in in order tti close the shell is shown ; when it 1s 
tninquil the murex moves like a snajL Pliny says that |iiirj>le 
was eKtracted from scvisral kinds of shell&>h shajTcd like the 
triton, and describes the preparation of this dye in Icaticn vases. 

When I examined the rises in the tnagaatnes of Knossos 1 
found that some of them were lined with lead. This gave me 
the idea that these dsts might have been used for the preparation 
of the purple dye. Si don and I'yre ^tainly derived the pury'lc 
industry frtim Crete or from some <nher isle of the fEgean, for 
the deposits of iiiurex shells at Palrikostro^ Judging from the 
pottery found among the shells, must date at least as far hack os 
the middle Mlnixin period, at Iciist two thousand years before 
the Christian Era. At that time the Pheenkians had tioc begun 
to trade in the Mediterranean.! 

With the purple dye many gradations of colour were 
prepared, shading from deep violet Idim to blood red, and it was 
3 fast Ciiloin- unaffected by washing or light. !iidoi] and Tyre 
had iwrfectcd the art of dydng, but we can no longer .idmit that 
the Phccniriuis were the inventors of purple. 

* Acconling tti Bdoch (‘’Gfiiwhtwtir Cicifhkkie," i, 73;, iJsc tntcresurif ui 
iHc Hliurnickiu «vich Greece wa' nne cjrlier itian rhe eighih cemury ihc. 



rm. 65.—wiuTios T.vn[.E ov «i:>:.\TrrE j-oexu ai I'h.estux 




CHAIM'ER VIJ 

THI CftAFTSMEN OF 

1 . 

I \* it could lie proved that never escisteJ it \v<mld itill 

be true that a penpU lived in Crete who held the dominioti 
of the Mcditcrnincan! and hnilt magnificent palaces^ With the 
help of archteoUigv we can become ncqtialntcii with The social 
*tnjgslic and ihc life of the vvtsrber ?ti remote rtges. Kvcil herL% 
as ever^ the humble whn do everything have left very %llghi 
indvvidua] traces* and Cretan art ap^icars as the sign of the power 
of the few who Ciiuld dominate the ma'i^s* 

I have studitr^l cite tombs of the poor in the iVlycimiean ag;e ; 

I have held in mv hand cheir bones and skulk, the tiecklaccs of 
stone bt:ad^ and the humble vsiscss which they placed in their 
graves^ but among ad the objects found in these tombs those 
which niEWC inififesse4l me ivefe the tiuds of a carpenter of 
* (big* 66)p His family had excavated the loiub with 
such care that that alone would teTsrify liufiiciemly to [lie feeling 
of the dignity and high sneiat potion of the craftsmun, b irst a 
great square trench W'as cut in the rock^ ami inside thi^, at a depth of 
^ inerre> behiw flte level nf the ground, another ismalter trench w'as 
tut 1 metre in depth. Bv the body were laid a saw, a chkeh and 
an ad^e, and the grave was covitlhJ with welt fitted soines. Ail 
these toots arc ot brori^fc. hi the same iiecro|’Hilis si sword, a 

^ bvdiii#* ‘^Tlic Prehiuurn: Tunifasi orKissAiMA,” .iA-jfrrf‘i?/4ggr. vot. Ik. 

lO 'o 
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biiiv and arrows vi'crr fuui^d burkd with a siildkr 1 m the cnir^ 

niaErs tomb were placed the tiwYlb 
of his trade- 

A longer sjiw was. kiiiinL whh 
tools of various cr^tdtrs in the villa 
of Hagia rri.ida. The br4m^' 

svas very haril. for the marks ol^ 
the Wfirktng oi the saw are visible 
on the limestonc- 

In u scries of scrvarits' roonis 
on the grruiiid-flon-^r at Pha.^ios 
there is til each mom a recess 
which prohabK served ^ a small 
ciTpbonrJ : in the four pieces ot 
limiuttHie which ffitm ihe cornice 
f>f this recess every mark of the 
saiw u'lcd in Cutting the slabs i^r 
stone can be seem Sorrve enormous 
liamiiter shafts with twii square 
w^hkh pr^dvably ^tFtick 
the anvil have thelf edge destroved. 

Thi% shows with what vigour rhe^ 
men w^orkedn IMannat labour w'as 
highly tstccnied^ ninl ivas more 
gvEienil than to-iiay anxiTiy the 
diiminani class. Ody^irs records 
that he rnadt his house and his 
ranious bed himself atiJ was uble 
to put lopethcr the iHraihs and 
\-nrds of his ship to make a raft an 
w hich he sailed the Mcdkerriweaiu 


nutlA rot'NO 

IN' lint itorn ov a rnk 11 ■ 

AT KSrit^;Ky. 

<")Ei the eascern mie of the 
jialace of l^hLf^tos Dr. l^cmicr found a furnace fjr psJttery. (t 
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IS of trspezoidaj shcipe, and the \\^\K i m^tre in thickness, ^vc 
covttr^d with a layer of nicUed clivy * (t >g- ^>7)- 
encrusted with a i.'^itFcous lav-a of u ycllowtsh or dark eolnur, in 
wme parts violet ajid shining^ 

h is a chameteristir sign of Miman rimes that close by the 
roy^l dwelling there was a hunible potter's wfsrkshop. Besides 
the furnacers for common ware* there were other farge ones for 
pots taller ihaii a man. The amphont' of elegant shape which 
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hecLtnic a characteristic of Greek ;irl were baked in these 
furiiacLS. I’his vase hiid a lUl of terraeottUTi the hanilles were 
painted wfntc^ and tile rest hrown^ round the neck were ?.tg-3:ag 
lines in red. 

^ The LVrtll it^Tie biiu«Jni n 5 ’isvtrv* l^itg ^nil Tmu liJc Are 

ivAsning. ‘riit iwn litk ivjIU 'vert bellt inxt> 4 KrmkiTi-Se tfirttiiRg ihe *^1 m 
Tr^u 3 iglc in ctiic Ic^iph ot't fti* 79 c^tiTi l>r- l^tmier ft wa> 4 liirtiAC^ iVir 

>niclnng fcnit aUvt m emTnl ex,iniiniilhiti we .ir* ^^mviiic-ed ihJt U wdi 

nnTy tnfil priier^. 
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We h4v^ several UcstTipTioti^ ^ A>r rhc private houses by 
l^rofessor Halbhcrr^ who dlsnwered them at Hagia Irbda, hat 
they were bet ter ela^ houses which probably belonged to ofBtiats 
of the princes- The humble dwellings of rhc labimref* have dis¬ 
appeared becausai thev were nuidt: of woad» while thrise tU the 
middle das^i being bulk of scone and llndier^ 
have been preserved* 

Dr. Evans ^ fouiul m ^reat riuniber of 
pr^rcctain plai|ues in the I'crm nf houses, 
riniher at thb peruid the gcncrnlfy 
usttj material tor house htiildlng because rhe 
forcsis were abundant. Even at the piresent 
tmie wherever there are fnresis iu the neigh- 
bourh</o%l man make^? use of the trees to 
build lum^eJf a house. 

Trunks of trees were Cut Into blocks of 
the thickness required for the walls, the 
frames of the ^i!cH>r5 and windows were made 
of timber, and tJie empty spaces were filled 
with lime atui plascer* 

In chelae nuidels the heam^ aitd slabs arc 
faithfully repre:a!iuetb 7lie windows arc 
s^ontecimts sri near the s!iic walls that these 
muff have been made of lihfcka of w^wid, 
I'he pakces uf jirinecs tli(feted in construc¬ 
tion from the houses of the I'eople in thi 4 t che 
atones of which a j'-akce was biilli, however cartfvilly they were 
cut and joined w'Oh mortar, w'ere Mevef Wfc w'ith the surface eX- 
{H)seii but nlwny^ faced w'ith plaster atij coloured, and they appear 
lo have lilfFered little *m the front or side view^ from out rjittliarval 
Italian hour's. There is an iiidicadun of decrpratruu on t^fuiie 
houses w-^htre the blocks are almply marked :oid the structure 
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rcprc^tcj no: corresp^trtd 'iVith rh^: stcttul building, Nciirlv 
all the houses have two ^tor’ery^ und ill theit" cotour iiiusE have had 
m certain resemblance to the villas nf the Ligurian Riviera, lieing 
decorated with red or whice bands nn a drab nr bkie nr g^rcen 
gniund. 

The window frames and shutters arc worthy of attention, 
rile vyiiidows are divided by the franicvvork into either three or 
four, like modern wlndow-s. lliere wis no gla^ at that time ; 
und the windows w'ere probably closed by skins rendered rrans^ 
parimt by oil, Stjnie windows are reil and pcrhsip had coloured 
curcaliiis, 

judging fVtini the attic windows^ svhich wc find in most of the 
houses of Knossos, vve may suppose that there was a terr-icc 
m^tcad-of a rtiof. We may exclude the idea of a dovibk court 
forming mo distinct dw-cllings for the men and the women (as 
appears to have been the case in the type of htnise describLal tii 
the l IomcriL- pjems).^ 

Some uf rhe porcelain models apfientrs to be cowers, as they 
have no w'ind^iws or dcwirs, nr they may represent the side view 
of a house, Scmie have a proiection resembling a chimney 
ujxHi the roof. No one w^iuld hnve imagined that tour thousand 
years ago the houses wtHiSd have been tike oUr own- 


IV, 

The foriii of the hut tirii* is miv of the subjects that has b^u 
most discussah and eveti Virchow has written two essays to discus^ 
the [»crtud at w^hicH the^c Italic forms were used in fieniiany.^ 

Thi^ year In the exca vat tons of IV, Ikrnicr found a 

model i>f this f irm (bin* by), in adJitum to several lithcrs which 
have virniL to light in CreteJ It thought that this hut repre- 

• (ijntnvr^ ^*ThG jTwwr^iil ei /W/rtpaV Veil, KJti, 

■ ij, k df-r WiT^niPxliah 

“ hh * drciihu lull t\f mno hlgU i^hh i^enkisl mul 

rc<iJiil^tjitdr sliHiT* Ai^ kkniic^tl liiii witli i -^tnaU 4ixsf iv^w diKi^vt'ecil iw Df 
Pentii't M hi 
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s«ntcd the prlmltivi; house of the tralic peoples i larer vt was 
found that even irs the Stone Age simikr roimd huts existed in the 
lake dwellings, and then they were discovered torther off, in 
Egvpt and in Crert ; and these are more ancient and rheretore 
nearer their origin. Similar models in ttrmicotta were found in 
the Korum komatium at Rome-* 'I’he eiurance in the dncrary 
ums from the Konini - also is made with a reetanguJar valve of 
clay, and as in the models from Rha.'stos there arc twr» holes in 
the door jnmbs into which the bolt was ptished to fasten it. 
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When the jwopic who introduced cremation intfi Italy Jirst 
arrived there, they did not use thew hut~iihapeil ossuarits, at least 
so say Rigonrii and Orsi. They accepted this lorm which alrvadv 
existed in Itiilv, and we (mw know that the most ancient examples 
of these huts were fciund in the ishniJs of the il^gcan. when 
cremation was not yet practised there. 1 he i'hnucaiis aisi* made 

I t’liJiiffir* \\\ p + 70 * 
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UK of them and they arc very common m [‘.irurk ; these ore, 
inwever, of less antltjuitv and i^tnci-ally Moiig to the early Iroiv 
Age' 

The study of the house is iisefu] tor the history of MeJiter' 
rajican civilisation, for many have thought that the house was an 
inventinji (tf the Phoniidaiia, J'his can be no longer said, neither 
did the Indo-Germans, who lived on cam, teach men to build. 
Ivven in the time of Tatituf bricks and mortar were unknown in 
Germany, In these dap, when the struggle nf class is becoming 
more and more keen, wc may learn something by c>:jiniiiiing the 
earliest nilddle-clas* houses. They show how far democracy had 
Jidvartced in the Meditetratiean region, tor the houses of the 
CLDiEeiiifNiranams 1‘igvptiitii IxHirgernsic w'cre made ot simple clay 
from the river, or luibakeJ brit ks mixed with cht«pped straw and 
dried in the sun. 

I'be designs of these MycetTaean houses serve to give us an 
idea of the streets and squares In the time ot Momer : the 
rh!ip5o,iUts do not trouble them sc Ives irith such stnail matters. 
After this ill the history of architecture wc have to skip a 
thousand years before we come tit the houses ol Delos and those 
described still later by \atruvius. 

V. 

At Ktiossos, where the excavations have been most extensive, 
many drinking-cups of teiratosta have been founLl and left in 
heap with other fragments of lottery, as it itvas useless to cumber, 
the Museum at (.'andia with them. Iwry party which passes 
takes oTie or two as a souvenir, and there are enough to last 
many rears. The lalyanrers use theiii, and I too useil one to 
drink out of; they are four thousand years iilJ, yet they are 
real and wdl-rounded that they look as if rhey were only made 
vesierday. 

At Phastos 11 |TcasiUit brought iis a bronze pot with three 
feet, one of the renowned lehetes often named in the 1 lofncrie 

' A, fanimcUi. '*1 cinerjrii .iiuieliiuiTiii in i'.irtpii di ea|unn« -titipeni jii 
KuriipJl/' RfrrdirtKU HjU K+ |i. 4^ J, 
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fK>cm» Itccautte thfv wrvtfid its objects of cxchsitigt liistcnd of 
money. l>r, Hazzktaki, who came to visit us, a^ivlsej me to 
make a cutting ami try to fiml out if there uert some tombs 
at the spot where this fehes had liecn lound* "I he place was 
promising ; I maiie the first attempt upon a Jong terrace and 
cut tint) the slope, hoping tq coroc upon the [sassage of some 
tomb. [ spent stimc happy iJays sitting on the ctilge uf the 
cutting iihlle the Inhovtrers handed me the sherds of potterv. 



7u.-^iiivii,uirrt.\ viHiKtxii iior tioi.nivo mtukv 


whtch they heaped up in lia^kets. hut f only found coarse 
mHikery, a number i,f CHikliig pots with rhrev Ret, a„j rhe 
bottom of a hut. with a great mund hearth stime. IV'bihlv the 
fabourers' dwellings h;i*l «t<Hd here. All the cooking great 
and small, were liroken. and it was ini[u*<i;il,ic ut pur one of 
(hem together; Imt in ofhi-r pbeo some w.re (omul whole, like 
this of Zakn^ (t'lg, 70). holding 14 Jitres. ami cmitplerdv 
Slackened by long Use tjii the fire. 



Tirfi ckArrs.UH.y or .vrixoa 
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On niv' visit to a nionasCtTV iiciir Voris I tirsnk fresh water 
from a Mvccitst^n wM ; it hiid hKCi\ cl^artfj out a i^hort time 
beforehand near the wall of the wdl J saw the brf'ken pieces of 
the amphora?, puuited in the style of the decadence of MvetnKati 
.iftj in which the water had been brought up more thah three 
thouaand year^ ago. 


VL 

The spindle is the implement which has changed lea^t in 
form ; it wa^ m Italy in rhe lake dwelUngs, as I found it In 
the excavations of the Neolithic age at l*hiesros^, it has come 
through the age^ of lifcmae and iron to our own time, and the 
mode of sptntting flaK and woo! has remained rhe same. The 
distaiTs were ol wood and arc there no longer^ Hut the reels i>f 
ccrnicottLi are well preserved, and also the stone discTi of viirious 
sha|X:s ivhich were used strung ofi to the low^er eml of the spindle 
to hold It straight and keep k in motion, 

'Inhere are mirtiHers Ljfhobhms for winding the thread. They 
are terracotta cylinders like the rrifsdern vv(.n?Jcn lines, and hav^c 
also fi hole through the axis to cinibk them to he strnnsj on rhe 
cross beam of the h>nm, from ivhieh the threads fall ro form the 
i.^"arp- Not hniving the fiKdcni w^eaver's beam^ sriKHjth httk- 
weights of terracotta, stonc^ or marble, the ^izc of at^ aj’iple, were 
fnsiencJ to the threadsN ifi hold them taut ; and these weights are 
found in great numljers in nil the Mycemean palaces. Some or 
these spheres have a groove across, nnind which rhe E hr cad 
would be Tied- It is sugtjiit^ted that they may have Ix-en 
weight^ hit weighing ivithp hut this explaiiarion d^ies not seem 
probable. 

Small gold scales, like our own, w-ere round at Mycejiiv, and 
a weight* which [>roljably scrvcii as n ^standard, has been ilkis-^ 
trated by Dr. I^vajig ; it Is jl piece of red marble tpf the colour i.-f 
porphyry^ in shaix- a ijuavIriuiguS.tr truntjued pyramidi with a 
liole for suspension, and weighs 2<j kilogrammes. rhe hETtire 
of an ociiJpiis einhrnces it on all sides with its teiiiacles. 
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Other weights i)t hi'Ttiutitc wtTt; fiiiinii it Knnsst^s <»}' the siinr 
type as the weights u#eil at the same perio-i In Kgypt ; ^'ue 
weighs 2j grammes. 

i utiiuset.1 myselt with ihe study nf the domcsiie utensils in 
(irdcr tti bring nvyscif more into cotttier with the private life of 
the people ot the Mycenarun Jige. The hmtr/e skkfes an; not 
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eurved like the nu^dern (utes. Init are hciit at an angle ninl have 
a longer handle, sii that the I’te.isnius woiikl bend down Icm than 
tjurs of the present daj to cut the hay and ciim. 

Kig. -1 represents tt terracotta beehive upside down and a 
pit has ; theit? great jars of terraeotta .uij the beehives are made 
to this day in the same shape. More than inur thousand vears 
have passed and h.-tve been aa ;i moment % ja the |ieas:ints’ 
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g;ir>Llcii3 btft'hivesi and jars arc srlll the us those made at ihc 

time <if Mi IKK. In the tementEa vase^ were found peas and 
iKrans^ Etll burnt. 

The granaries of rerracina, ^\uh the great di\v pots^ &huvv 
huve provision^ and ctini were kept- The greai vases which we 
see placed as ornaments on the waIJs of sonic villas lit Kutlie arc 
halt the $hc of these jars. The pithoi were also used to hold oLL 
a[id at first they vierc Used as wardrobe for linen and clothes. 
The handleii pkced on the mourh to shut them with* aiid lower 
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dowm to lift then! hy, hecanic an nmament^ and when a certain 
style was given to them many htuidles were only used as a 
dccoratu in. 

Among the fViigmencs of these vuses there were some with 
iitark^. of wTiring j I give an illustration of one cif pieces 

to prove that the ivorkmcn could read and wnte ; as we have 
already seen, the pjeces used fur tnbying wtirc marked with 
letten;. 

The funiitLirc of the rwms must have differed little from 
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thur usutl ill tht: pneiitrnt duVn if wc nuiy iuilgc by rhc iuIhiJ work 
frnni the stojic at Knosicis, ffi^m the terracotra bmp, 

from the rtcessc^i fnr cuphoarck sn tht ch^mhvTs- Achilles said 
chat a mini couM iini cisiJy lift the brjlcs tif hi$ doors ^ : these 
niust h?ive Ijcjeti rhkk mt::il bars which rati through rings and 
were pulled by ix handle f I'he riHiTti where the arms of 
ndy^^euit were, wt^ closed by a bteh, ]n all the Miirncfic 
poems there h no mention of a lock Or a key. In Crete they 
ivere much more .idvMUCed^ for in the Bruni^e Age iheii: wxre kevs 
with wards like ours. Klg* 71 is a charming key such w^ould 
be m;L 3 e now for m elegant little box. 


VIL 

The excaviitions in Crete have pui an end to the legend that 
the origins of civilisation iv^tx to be sought in Hi^vpl, and that 
the (>eopIes uf Kurope w^erc iji a &ivage state when there was a 
high degree i>f eiifEure on the bank? of the Nile. Dr. blinders 
Petrie ^ has widely studied ihc relations of Egypt with the 
iilniid of Crete, and that thsH connecCEon goci hack Eo the 

earliest dynasties of the J^haraohs. Another class t>f foreign 
pottery was, he ^say^^, fotnut th file rtiiiis of the temple *if 
-Uwdtib ivhich is oE the time uf the hx DyiiasEy, or pc^ssibly 
earlier. It Is 01 a materiul which Ini'? im coiinteq^art in I^Ltypt, 
a lilack. shitiing pi>Hery ; the :shape, tt*o, iis not Euyptiarii Ie is 
1111 ^Jiifiliora ending jii ;i jw^int with the neck curveih ihiubTlcss of 
trrtnrk origin. Pottery exactly Htmibr in material and make ivas 
round in Crete of rhe Utesr Ncolirhie period. A piece uf this 
pottery from I^gypt and u piece trom Knosstjs wdiuEi coin pared 
veemeJ tfi belong to the same amphora, 

f he iiiipalse to clvili^adun iltd notf iheiip coeiic fniin 1 -gypf 
loinjfKT, but a enmnion Imb of dvilbuticm exisieil on the 
shores of rhe Mediterranean liekn e the dynustlefi of the Phuranhsr 
arose; upon this stnunm of Ncnlithit culture Egyptian and 

* lEtaiii i\\j. - ntpT r I /Virn 
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Kurupcnn clviltsatioiis tiimuH^iJicnu^ly but 1 b ^ 

mfkltf differciic from each ijthcr. I'Kc Egyptians preserved the 
tradition of the contmultv of hl^s^ry. hi the island of Crete 
we 111 List search for the documents bv excavation* for the recol¬ 
lection of past ages has lieen imerrupted. 

hor Ehis reason it would be well mr some one to set to work 
nn a comparative history of Mtnoaii and Fgyptkn architecture- 
h ig* 51 represcEUs rhe northern entrance of the pakee ot Knossos. 
There are blocks of limestone m. long, Oyj high, and 0^55 
thick* Very exactly cxn- Of these tiiasses ^ven rows are still 
4|uitc it! pljiee with the conicrs perfect. The method of movirig 
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these great blocks must have been much the same as that 
described In the architecture of Vitruviu$^ and we can imagine 
the rollers* the inclined pbries, the pulleys and the eraiie&* as they 
ivere used by (ireeks and Roiinms, All the wooden objects have 
JisappearcLh and only i>ti the tablets do we see traced the 
of the oxen and the carts used (ttr c:irrying these bttK'ks. 

The methi^il of huiUling used for the wulls is so |H,Tfei't that 
in some parts the plaster is laid on in threrc tayers, the nru 
coarser and the tw^o others grndually hner ami thinner. Thus 
we find this process, which is so :Ldmir,ihle in Uoman buildiEig, 
already in use three thousaikl vears earlier. In the Museum of 


C;iiidia wc c^n aUo siudv thi* nvethtid ot' laying *jti s.tucct», ♦'nr the 
great marble {mlidheri with which the wall^ lecre wnrkeJ after 
the litver ot plaster hud been laid on arc snil in exislunce. Thev 
iirv great panillclop'tf'Cvk made of a long, narrow slab of marble, 
with a haiulle in the middle t<» enable them to be stronglv 
gripi'^iii, and are smfHith on the under surface, tn short, the 
workers of the Bronze Ajicdid tlicir work in a ditFcritig little 
from our own methods. .\t Caridta, in the braziers’ workshops, 
I saw that a ton] is tise-d exactly like the hriinzc one found at 
IJagta I rtada thlg. "4). The only dSfFcrem'e is that it is now 
made of iron, bur the shajH; is the same. At one md it is flat, 
at the other rounded, and it was used lis a rest while hammerint' 
the brass, 1 here was a whole series of little anvils like this tor 
working hms^ and metal with the hammer. The cu}»s of \'aphio, 
of which I shall s|ieak later, arc inimitable eiU-iiiples of the 
hammered work, called by the l-rvTich repousse. 

rile greiitest dirhcultLeti are met ivith in engraving the bard 
atones—-jasper, agate, conivliai), onyx, and gnrnct ; hut the 
beauty of the intaglios shows that patience overcomes all 
i^hstadrt; with fine sand and perhaps eniert, and with the help 
of the lathe and a bronze Llrlll, the Creiaus eiitiraved in hard 
stones figurei of nieit and animals with marvellous exactness even 
in the most ftiimite particular!.. I'litut arid L'hifiiez cotlveted on 
one plate the photographs <jf several Myccjia’an tiir.iglios which 
had been ii!a;J rtv SEtls, and indicating the figures of bnIJs tn the 
hard stones, say that nothing niore |Hfrfcct could he iJiini:,) 

in the cunieritf a shell io the Muiyeiiin ai Candia t «w the 
broken b)ot ot a drinking glass found at Knossos.’ li is $0 like 
our nujderu glasses that many wrujU suppose it to be a broken 
glass left by mistake in the case. Instead of this it is one uf the 
fLirest obicets which displays the skill uf the cnifisman of the 
Jiffjiizv Age, It was :( thick itiid very transparent RNzk crystal, 
atiii some one has defied the mlamantlne (lardncss ot i{u;irt7 and 

' I'crToi cr L'ltipicz, *' Li Crike I'Tiiiinivc “C' I.Vh MycuHveji," vi. |*l. ivi. 
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made a drtnking glass of it. MfrJerfi machinery and the hard 
temper ot' steel <^i>utd enable us more easily to effect such a piece 
of work, but no one attempts it as ti'e now have glass and any 
one can drink out of a transparent vessel at the cost of a few 
pence. 

The thought of the years of work and the large sum of money 
invested in a fragile drinking cup made me stop to consider 
whether there Is any other ohfect in which the pwv'er of labtiur 
has been tiiore intensetv absorbed and crysratlised than in cutting 
this r[>ck, paring thin the sides without breaking through them. 
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and giving.it the form of a gohkt with a geometric design at the 
base, and thr polish of glass. 


The Ciiuses of the Creiati I legeniony were two : jicace and 
work, Minoiut dviliwitlon w:ls more useful and fruitful U> 
huniaintv than the t'.gyptlan, with which it had arisen con- 
tempt*rai«fmi*(ly, becaiise til Crete uninterrupted peace was of 
longer durntion. ‘rhe fact that the Cretan drirt were built 
without towers and Inistions and witliimr any use lining made 
of strong sitira as .% ineam of defence, and that the places were 
thus constructed as at I'^ha-stm 10 the places least adapted for 
defence, proves cluii the islaiidi, lUiiike the cities of meiliivval Italy 
did not wage war on each other. On rhe other hntul, warlike 
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idcaU and tim art of prot^crtisig a ctiy wm highly dcv^rlnficd on 
the in the case cif J'lryns and i^lycena. 

Crete dilfered troni h.gvpc in having sufTered no foreign 
mvasion * wai m jKiwcrfnl on the ^4 that, like modern 
Knglatid^ she did without fortifications. It was enough to have 
harbours an the shares of the McJiterraivcau where there were 
forests to supply wood tor re pairing the tmsJs and biiatSi 
sprini^s to supplv water, towns for the sate of merchandise and 
exchange of gfiods. 

The other E-eason at the Hc^cmojiy chc freedom of the 
craftsrtien^ I’hc culture of Egypt might Iv: dchiied hy the word 
crvsE:allisa[ion. King, pricstSi, craftsriien, e:=tch in his own sphere 
of actioiu fiiid organa form of tyranny which impeded alt 
progTe^s, 
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M r. si JLMANi AmtTiCHn Consul m Crete, atinnunced 
111 i866 thin he had round the great building for 
[Public Assenihiii'S, the irr-calEcd Sisrititt is’here the 

earliest Socialists ale in common, Mr. Arthur livans came and 

[minted out that beneath those ruins was the julacc of Kiiivssos. 
The sout» kitchens, tree meals for school children, and niLJiiidpal 
hakeinmses ot the present Jay are trifles, for at that time men, 
women and children were all ted at the expciise of the Stare, 

.•\riHlotle * savs that in order to make rich and pour live 
under the sanie conditions thev were obliged to eat together, 
and the coat of the fond was paid by the State. Lycurgus had 
sUyeJ long in Crete, where he found a [wnple of the same rate 
who ruled themselves according to the constitution given to them 
hy Minos. Ill the beginning Crete h.id a nifmatvhy ; later on 
the government passcil into the hands of ten Cosmi, who com¬ 
manded the army and were at the orders of the Sctiate ; hut 
the kretari institutions, iiccorditig li* Aristotle's nccouiu, came 
nearer to Conimntiism than was the case at Sparta, where the 
public dinners in common were less well iirganlstd. 

Nevertheless the defects of democracy were not overcome, 
as the following passage proves ; « The Cosnii are often tieposed 
by their own col leagues or by private citizens, who rise against 
* *'IViliu'ca," hk. li'. cli, ti. ^ hq, 
tt 
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fhem. But the thing mast hurttiil to the Srnti; is the total 
SMspensxon iii‘ the Magistracy when powertul citizens whi* have 
joined together against them overthrew the Cosmi to avoid 
the judgment by which they are threatened. I hear disturbances 
arc the cause of Crete having in truth no actnaf governmem, 
but only the shadow of mie." * 

In the Lite of Lycurgus IMutarch dcKribcs the public dinners 
in Sparta* “Each man brought every month one meJimnus 
of flour," eight jugs of ivine, five pouittis of cheese, two and 
a half of figs, aitd 1 know nor what small sum of money.'' One 
can understand that this comnnni dinner with only bread, 
cheese, and figs soon came to m end. The Sparrans applied 
with extreme rigour the rule of meals itt ctimniun, “so much 
so that when King Agis rerurned fritin the war in which he 
had defeated the Atheiuaiis, and wished to sup alone «'ith his 
wife, he sent for hts portion and the poleinarchs rtfnscd to 
send it,” 

Ecciiuiinics hive alwaj's liten of the grc.itesE impnrtance in the 
history of nations; and in spite of similar exaggerations the 
Sociiltsiic idi'i spread rapidly ibrcHigh Cireccc and Italy. -Vris- 
tutle s:ud that meals in comnum were known m Italy hetorc 
the time of MinosJ This would indicate that Medltcunineiti 
civilisation and Italy's share in the social movement is much more 
.ancient ttvan is generally tielieved ; and we know also that in the 
most remote .ige the (aoveriiment grantcxl to the piair “the 
cojiutmn use of projicrty.'''t 


II. 

f.Jii itnc of the clay tablets in th« Muscotii of Cmdii we sec 
rejioiiteJ many times the figure of a man and woman * when 
we art able to read it we shall certainly he better .mpufinted 

' Aowmic, •'piiliiica,'* ht. Si. tb. SS. : 7» 

• TSie rnejintflut «*■* sHjuil tv 51 lllic*. 

* AriHKitle, “ I'chlitie*," bk. ii‘. cb, ix. i 1. 

♦ IbttI,, hit, viitp ch. lii I 
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whh the ^ocbl condition of this peopleJ Whether thev were 
free men or skveSn ivc cannot iniaglne here :i state or skvery 
like that in the Jia^t or in ligyp^ tor the dominion nf the sea 
can onlv be acquired by individoaliam and liherty. 

we know from ^Xri^totJe that the Cretans ti-eated 
their chives as equals, and only prevented them from carrying 
sirmjt or going to the £rynitiasiuifii,= At l):i:dLilris the chiton 
of 5lmve$ W'a$ pur on the smtues; and this proeci thai even 
!n classical times work men although slaves were hekt in esteem* 
The very *'u-ctiitecturc of the palaces or Knosstisand rha'istp^ 
niav tesrirV to the power of ihe democracy* I'he liberaJ supply 
of seats in the palaces t>f arid was an expense 

forced on the architect by the cn7wding uf a lui^ public in 
the hall and coiirrsi and by the frceJojti with ivhich the people 
could enter the palace of the prince. Lender an auiocmtic 
( lovcrimtent tliat not possible. We see this iis hidy ; as tong 
as the repuhlics and the Jcnmcratic Goveriimeiiis omitlriue in 
po^ver we hitve seats round the pahiecs—in b'lurcnce a.t the 
Stroi^i l^rilace, in litHiie in the bkrnese l^tlaee, and in various 
buildings of Bratnante's: afrer the sixteeiiih century wc lind no 
more seats fi>mting put i4 the decoraEii>n ot pakces. 


Ub 

An im|’K>rtant fact \n the history of Crete is the tantem- 
poraiieous de^atruction of the palaces ot Pliwsto^ and Knossos 
and of the villa of Hagia Frkda. Such a eoincuience h not 
ebance, but the work of a great rcvnhition ^vhich convulsed the 
island ; and the destruction probably the result of ^vor 

and of the struggle in which Socklisnt tnuinphed, \V'e shall 
see presently that we ntiist reject the idea oi foreigji sjivasion- 
The same jienple rebuilt the destroyed buildings^ the same 

* ti. Uyialt liai >lulIuji 1 ihi: coi]Ji[ti>ni^ of The Creian Sraic^ bai 

wc cAnn^pi cuter into dctaili here llicr IJrigehbchtn-^laiiu und Rccht* 
jLllerlufi^cr.^'^ ft.tfrf/lar.k ffji'r k'/jj, If vo^ri J, Mailer}, 

^ PoHiJcih" bk. u. fh, iL 4 it* 
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men l)egati again with the same niagnifiMiicc, 'Yhe work of 
dtrstruction is" toO vast atid contemporaneous to a11<iw nf Crete 
having been dividcJ into small States which fought against 
each other. Possibly there may have been a revoUuifni like 
the French. Revolution uhich iivcrturricd the (Jovernment, and 
A rest oration toll owed a tew years luler. 

I he rebuilt palact^ arc less etiornious, as we iiwy see at 
Photos. The blocks of stone w hich fiirm the ba^c of the walls 
of the most ancient palace arc ^ ntetres long, and to the east 
and south the ruins the ancient palace were filled up and 
there ap)M:ars to have been no Idea of boil ding another palace 
abnjve them. found the same reduction in the magazines 

at Knossus, But ihis reduction in scale can be especially 
appreciated in studying the remains of the MycctiAati villa 
of Hagia Triada t wc learn thereby that the wealth of Crete 
was dimliiished- and that, possibly through intestine strife, rhe 
dominion of the sea was lust. 

Minoan power had reached its highest ptiinr when the 
primitive palaces were Imnied ; nrt still grew, hut, as in Italy 
of the Ucnasceiice. jxiHtical decndencc had niready begun. In 
( 50 a n.c. the of Knossos and Rhoistos were definitely 

abandoned. 

IV, 

The first writers on Socialism were Socrates and l^Uto, and it 
could not be otherwise with the phibiuhroplc trend of thc-ir 
philosophy- I'he fundamentitl concepts of Communism were 
defended by Plato with profound eiinviction, liut his pto^iosal 
to hold in common women, children, and gotxls was at ^mce 
regarded as utopian. An extract from his dialogues is enough 
to convince us that ht4 Socialism could have no good result. 
" Wmuen must go naked and they will then clothe themselves 
again with virtue instead of garments, they must take part 
i„ war, and in every way serve in the keeping i;f the city and 
do no other thing,'* ’ 

Plwto, ■* fttii.-'uWk," bL, u 
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“ Some TestivIlls must he establisheJ ut which wc wit! unite 
betrothed couples iiiid offer sacrifices with riiarringe hymns by 
OUT poets.” “ The chiJdreti who shall he born tiatiy shall 
be collected by ma^istnitcs, sviperm ten Jems, and similar officiiils, 
who shall take thuin to the care of nurses dwelling in a retired 
part of the city, but the children of evil men shall be hidden 
in secret places.” I'he condenmation of Socrates and the 
criticism <tf Aristophanes on the stage demolished the theory 
of Socialism, and .\ristotlc was one of its rjp[mneiir5 arivl 
demonstrated that the faniilv and the State could fiot be one 
And the same. hit $^y^: it vv^r force ihb umty IjeyniuJ 
A oertatii limit, the State tio Wger estists; or it it does exm tts 
condition b deplionblt^ It wuLiid bo as it c»ne tritii to njake a 
irhnrJ with a single note, or rhythm with one single ^ 

111 Crete the revenue df the State wa-^ divided into three 
parts t one was set apart for the worsliip of the gods, another 
tor ]i*iibltc expenses, and the third fur public nieah. Polybius 
poirus out the dllTlTencc E^erween the Cretans and the Lacedie- 
inonbns, and say^ that the Cretans were mure dernocratk and 
con^tantlv in ncvoltp 'The deveJo|tniejit of Lmlmtion in Crete 
followed all the same which we sec in the history of 

nnxJerti IZuro^x: from ahsoliite to parliamentary govermnent, 

troni dernocraev to Soci-iJssm. t he Greeks cook their democratic 

■ 

spirit t'nnn this island as well a* their national diviiiirie^s. In 
l-Iijincric times repiihlican tife was already in full vigour^ The 
warriors were assembled by Agamejimon to deliberate l>efore the 
liattle, and w'hen Odvsseus arrived at the paJaoc of Alkinori^ a 
herald sininnoiicd the prlnt:ei> inij captains o> ihe torum. 

['he history of M yccJiEeatT civilisation ts now lH;coming clear, 
and it has a great let tract! oii for stuilcrits^ who niiiy learn from 
ii hf>iv the soul i>f our natSotv was (orn^ed, for the mysteri.nis 
happenings which guide society aiul historv on the shores of the 
Metlitermncan will alway'^i de]>end on (he same intiuenecs. 

The f^ycluil^-jjjy of the Minion people is the most andciu 
expression w^hkh wc now know of the suliI of our fatficrs, 
'■ ** Piilitkii-” hk. iu cIl iL 
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Modem lit'e ii the truit of gtfm^4 feaiiiddted on the shores nf the 
Mediterranean, and urged irreslsiihty towards (he it**r(h hy the 
breath of civilisation. The long peace enjoyed by the Myceiiaran 
people, their industry, their commerce, nnd their democratic 
mjvcrnment under the guidance of princes are facts important in 
socib! science, We here reach the caHicst source of the Greek 
and l,aim spirit, but Cretan Sncialisni was very ditferent from 
that of tiwiay, in that the laws were chledy devised with the 
object of preparing the nation for ward In ntiiing this fKiini 
Aristotle adds; “ F.vefy nation In a [y»itiot] to satisfy its ow'n 
ambition will appreciate warlike valour/*- 


V. 

In Sicily I have seen a party ni |wasant5 returning frtmi the 
tielUs til the ttm-n with their sickles <m their shoulders, singing 
the song of the labourer, I'his scene so doscly resembles the 
tinurcs in relief on a Cretan vase that 1 will speak of them in this 
chapter. It is a eelebrattd vase of steatite found by the [tallan 
Mission at Haijia Triada. Llnfortunatcly we only have the 
up|xT part, the legs of the ligures in relict are wanting 3 

7S)‘ 

Savigrioiii, who llhtstraEcs this vase, thinks the men are 
soldiers.-* Bosampiet 5 expUdns the figures of this relief as a 
joyous band of reapcrs.<* There arc two companies—the (irsr of 
four couples, the secojid of six, I'he fact that they are all 

■ On I he tsblei* hy Dr, F.viih» jti Know« thcfc Jk un tfUry igit 

iw*k lUiK* t.f arrowk. one •>( 'ioJo. (he »tHcr iOjo. 

* ” iiL Ir. ell. ir. J 

> TUe V41C IJBtl teen wpiTiu pari. ynJ then Ailtuliy 

joined, Wt hjve V-vO of ifnse piecev—ihiii torming lh= oeett or ilie vjiit ti 
khBM'o (Fij. 's). 'nicy are pieco wortitc witfiteij the Imhe. fl];. -fj,j 
ami *ihi«v thB * 3 «(gn iviihmu the necfc. 

* AittiAif B. Arfad. riii., lyOJ. 

1 yntfViil z/ttfiUnii Wil. (s. XI- jSjl* JV®-- 

* 'Milmil ihiTib ii wa fcUginii» jrnl viitiim- esphhiimn. \mvv 

bce» BHcfi tty iiilico. / /air'* StUilii * m^iemlhU v«t. =11, p. t 
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moving in step, lifting the Icfi leg at the same moment, much 
higher than the march ot a soldier would occessitatc, shows that 
this is not an ordinary mttreh t on the other hand^ it is difficult to 
believe that they arc dancing to the sound ot their song and the 
slatfum because a slight turn of the body would cause an entangle* 
lucnt of [he forks which these men carry cm their shoulders. 1 
give first the side of the vase, showing the captain^ who WC3^^ a 
full cuirass of mail (h'ig. 75 ), and next the side, showing a man 
bent down to the ground (big. That it is not simply a 

march is also proved hy the position of the right arms, which arc 
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all bent at an acute angle, with the hand clenched on the hreasf. 
On the left shoulder they carry a fork, with three very long 
iwongs, all exactly alike, a long shall with three prongs and a 
small sickle. I he fork is like those now used, but it is difficult 
to sav what is the implement with it^—whether it is an axe, n 
pickaxe, (.«* a small scythe- 

If thev arc s< 3 tdiers it is difficult to uiKierstaud why they have 
no shield or other usual arms, ami not even a helmet. A sickle r 
The implement carried on their shoulder is too short to reap 
with. A weapon ? The three prongs of the tbrk «rc too long and 
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slender to be used hs u speiir. The trident, says iiavlenoni. was 
used as a weapon, and the retmrix were nrmed with it in the 
gladiatorial show's. Seat oik might have adopted an i triple merit 
used in fishing, or the pasants loight have taken to the trident, 
bur oiilv-in an exceptional case. T he fact that no such weapon 
of broiir.e has Iwen found, aiui that these are evidently tied up 
with a cord, indicates that these forks are of winxi; in this case 
the prongs arc too long and slender to he used as weapons ot 
offence. Another doubt arises when we study the figure which is 
supposed to represent the captain, for he wears a large corselet 
of tnail. Mis head is hare .ind he holds in his hand a i^lcnder 
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stick with curv'cd handle, taller than n nisJ'i, .Alwi he i» unarmed, 
and it would Have been more likvlr for a warrior to ci>vcr his 
head with a helmet and fo hold a sword iir iance such .ts arc often 
found ill excavations. (.In the opposite side the vase (I'lg, 
yfiff), a man is playing on the sbtrum, an itistnmient of J-gyptun 
origin, which was used at sacrifices and festivals. The usual ty|ii; 
has four transverse bars (this has two) and is made as a ckised 
diapason ; it k simnded by shaking it. Savignoni thinks that the 
three persons standing behind with optm mouths are three women 
wearing a leather garment which covers the bneust ew described 
by Herodotus, and that they arc possihiy slaves taken In war ; 
he .-ulds that they arv of iliffereut race imd proliably from Libya, 
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They to me too merry to be the bcu.Jty of wTir* or wofiieo 

who hiivc been KinUvcd. On the seal (Fig-^ cM^r^lss 
nude wtth the same curvet ^ Tiot ^^urt that these tigiircs 
are not men. 

An L^gypiian artist would only have shown u row of jKrsons 
lurned siJewavs, all exactly alike i here, on the coiiiraryt in 
every group we see dillcreitl aitituties, and though the facei 
are all in profile, Ehere Is nuich more lite than the sculptors 
on the banks of the Nile could Hring into their work. There 
is so much tcditig in this fdr/rj'i", such naturalness that not 
until the fifth century b,c. should we find a sciitpioi* capable 
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of representing with such alssolute truth a party ot men in 
motion. 

\'L 

1 think they are reapers returning merrily from the country 
singing and dancing, but It is ntorc prudent to suspend our judg¬ 
ment in the hoi»e that further excavations may bring to light the 
int&sing piece af the vase. 

rebus comp'^ed of figures representing a phrase is easy in 
coiiiparlson with the riddles of archajftlogy, and wc have att 
example of this in Figs. 7 J. Jtiif and k t will first quote Savignoni’s 
explanation of this vase; Bccweeti the fniinh and fifth couples 
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appears the halt figure of 4 ^'OUrtg mart, his head only reaching to 
the waist of the nearesc soldier, whose leg he holds u'iih his right 
(gjid possibly also with his left) hand, while he turns up his face, 
with his mouth wide open, evidently shouting, to this same 
soldier, The posirioit cati only be that of a person who has 
falleh or is stooping, or in some way squatitng down. At first I 
thought It was a soldier whu had accidentally fallen during a 
forced march, and that he was holding on to one of his com¬ 
panions and asking help lest he should be trodden down by those 
who follow ; but this hypothesis must be set aside. In fact, the 
attitude and expression ate those of a person who is Imploring 
despe rarely without prfjducliig any good effect on the told ter 
whonv he is bolding, nor on those who follow ; on the contrary, 
it seems that the soldier, while continuing his way without stop¬ 
ping, liiXjks hack and shouts at him,either cursing the poor wretch 
and ordering him to follow without being iroubksome, or telling 
the two last couples to lake no notice, or, If necessary, to push 
him forward. He seems to me to lie a prisoner dragged aw'ay by 
soldiLTs iti the same fashioit as the prisoners shown in the 
i'gyptiiin trigniphal marches.'' 

In my opinion, however, it is a joyous march rcseniblitig a 
dance, and SavignCFiii’s own slUiltcs on the Mycenst-ajl Tiiatiumenls 
have eonfirmed me in this Ideti. 

I Ic describes a gold ring ftjLind in the Necropolis rU'Phtcstus.i 
on which ii mule womafi is iwrfonTiing itn orgiastic dance. " It 
is a species of Husslan ilariGc," s,ays liavignoiii, “in which the 
dancer crouches and fiscs again." d hen in a few lines he points 
out the monuments on tvhich the dancing figures stoop to the 
earth, The nuist important example which is ConteiiijKJTaiieous 
with this vase is the fragnitin.: of a pyxis fouiitl at knoisos bv Hr, 
lilvafis, where a man, while dancing, stoops to the ground rtiiich 
in the same fashion as the figure under discmsitin. 

This Mywnatan dance sttll surii ives in the ppular dances of 
Crete, and I it in several places, [dancing to the sound 

of their own voices, Irom time to time one of the iLuicers 

* .‘fvtit AL R. iiWtJfHlW /i'J Lio. f- t,il| vUi It t'lup -« 
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stoops, and strikes tKe ground or his foot with his hand. Such is 
the iiuerpremion which I propose. Adniitting that this people 
dance and sing (and On this point there is no doubt), we have in 
the actitikie of the ptiTson who is stooping to the ground the 
characteristic of a Cretan dance ; this would explain whp he sitiys 
and no one take* any notice. 

As tor the women (said by Srtvignoni to conic rnjiii Libya), 

[ said that I was doubtful on this point. They maybe three meiii 
I convinced myself of this by a study of Savigiiotii's own works 
and the seals published ' by him, I repro<liice one in Fig. jrn. 

The question is important, for Savignoni claims to have found 
in this relief proof of the relations of Crete with the shores of the 
Libyan Sea in very femotc times. The iniaee of the lion, which 

I ^ « 

h oitcii fiJUiid on and eIii: ubiiE'sdLirict: of ivory in Crete botli 
provt: the eKistciice of these rebtiona. But itiese faces do noc 
TO me ui be of cjioiic type, Savigiioni says ; The Con¬ 
veniently short h:«r and fiice iimooEh shitven like thac of tht;^ mde 
daticcf, tnighE leave us in uncertainty as to their were it not 
thai on the neck of the figure neare^c to the second in commimd 
we can see a smooth ma^ raked and mding in an ^jblis^uc furrow^ 
which van only Ik a of the hair falling i>ii the shoulder^/' - 

Thss argument does noc convince me, for in nearly all the 
(iqurij^ which I have reproduced we that the men of Crete 
wore long hair. 

It does not seem probalile that a prlisce orklered this ti> 
record ^onic feat of arms. The artists were am skilful tor this 
to have been the ca-Se here. They were able lo represeni correctly 
whatever they wished, and this scene could only shovv an insig- 
fiificsinc mi I i tar V iictiorij at the most it could oniv indicate a risinij 
or an episo^le of civil ump. Such a scene was little adapted for 
the decomtion of a vase which probably served for holding j^r- 
fumes. 1 therefore constder the subject to Ih! a rusde idvl of 
inrasaius returning fnim the cmiiUry^ ^tnging^ ffud, perhaps, 
dancing a Cretan dance. Whatever mav be the inierprcratton of 
the Micelle, front (he point of view of anatojny it b certainly one 

‘ Of XIV. p. to, Fij^ |3. 4f, ^ Of ir.^ p. Lil, 
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of rhe tihcst tjt M)-eena;an works. In rhe slioiildei^ and thorax 
thiL musL-lL-s and sktteton are ^xirfect. To indicate onlv one (Hjini 
—Itjok at the knee ; the teiidoiis and p,ttclla are executed m e^'crv 
tigure with scrupulous accuracy. The vivacity ot the attitudes, 
the care shown to avoid ovunotony in the similar figures which 
form the for/ejff, the realism of the composition and modelling 
surpass nil that nc can imagine. 
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A \ Jli muse tipe thmk tha ji traveler wkh hts Baedeker‘‘ is an 
1 \ tjhjcct peculiar to m^xltmi life: thi: itucicnis^ loo^ had 
their t^uidu books for Era\^dlitig* One was written bv Pausainas 
for Greece in the reign of Marcus AureEiusL I read there That 
tri the district between Coruirh atid Mycona; ^ more than half 
the popukcicifi were nccupieJ in hshing for the shells fnim which 
the purple dye was made ; lu tnac t^me, as now, there were pine 
trees on the strip of brid which joiiis Greece to the Pelopinncsus; 
and wc ate U>td how the Priestess I*vthia dissuaded Kni^lias from 

I 

cutting through the bthmu* Mycena' stands in one comer uf 
the road which connects the Jviistern wnth the Western Sea ; 
and the princes of Mveena; t<Hjk toll of men and goods which 
passeel that way* Now the railivay vvirnls murid the cart road 
from Argos, and after passing ihrough a derik famous for battles 
in the War of Imki’^endence in 1811+ Mycena; appe^irs between 
two hills. The ruins are dillicMit to sec became they are of the 
same colour as the fiKk. llulf an hour from the station is a 
small At banian village^ and t stop|>cd to look at the strange 
coscunics of these people w'ho speak no Greek, rhere ore nuclei 
of populutioii tiered over llelbsi rcpr^iirative% of the 
Uiesc Wfive of prehistoric currenrs from the shores of the 
Adriatic. 


* l^^aunnniaf %4 y 
rf> 
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Not far from this viILige ul Charvati Is the tomb ot 
Agamemnon, known by the tjhiuc ot the Treasure 1 louse ut 
Acreiis. anJ next o>me$ that of Clytcmnestra, excavateJ bj Mrs, 
Schlienmnn (big. 7?*)* 

W'c know that the tomb of Isopata. discovered tty Hr. I'.vans 
at Knossos ami exactly similar to this, dates tutck to two thousantl 
years before the Christian Era. There also Is a corridor of about 
2C-metres in length called the i/rcw/: next comes a vestibule 
and then the sepulchral chamber. Stnitlar tombs are found in 
Italy, luid there is one at New tirangc in Irel.iml,* The study 
of Mycenw has increased in interest since tlic excavations in Crete, 
for we can now hit niort cori'ectly the chronoluuy of the Creek 
monuments and sec hmv the Miiunn culture spread towards 
the contincnl;, In Sutiihern EurH>ps in the tombs of the Giants, 
as they ivere called, only stone implements were found, while in 
(irecce and Italy these tombs belong to the age of bronae. 

The slow movement i>f civiUsation causes these delays and 
complications. The same thing is now happening in Africa, 
Vi here some peoples use the bow atid arrows contctiiporanermsly 
with the breech-1 lading gun. The cult of the dead gave an 
impulse to the eutistruction f>f immense cdlhrcs copied from 
those «)f southern countries W'hcn the age of stone had not yet 
beeii left behind. We have here another Indication that 
Europwin culture origtimted in Greece and in the Isles of 
the .fligean. 

It. 

The Homeric |hh;is Itiirw' Mycena.' and “prfmd Tiryns of 
the high walls," and said that Myceno;, ‘‘welt built msd rich 
in gold." is behind the comer of Argos. KuripiiScs and Siphokles 
placed here the scene of their rrngedies 

As a rule famous mOiiuments of which one often secs pictures 
do wH impress us much when we visit them, but the entrance of 
the gate of Mycena; (l■’ig, ?«j) aroused great emotion in nie. 
The walls here fomi a more wonderful whole than all the 
' TiiiHiiKtifUi i/lit txx. (J. MUlcr, ^j). 
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j/rdvr.w/: 


J'dasgic con St ructions which f had it?cii elsewhere- In the great 
Superimposed blocks three loopholes overlook the eutnuicc. 
A single stone 5 metnes In length and a in breadth Forms 
the architrave to the gatewav, and two other stones, slightly 



FMli TUli. l.iiiX I’. ITh Of' 


sloping iiiwiirU, fcimi the Above i^t^nds rhe greiit 

triangular rdieF oF the Hons* lo reach the gate the road 
which passes along rfie walk turtss at a right angle, thus 
rendering it an easy matter to detetid the entrance bv the 
discharge ot arrtjws and liMncs friiiu the loopholes. The Cretans 

13 
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h:tve huilx iinxhing eqiia] iij thjii, for as ruicrsoX the sea thi-'y w^re 
jMtc fn>Tn ]ns'AS»>n, i^iusAnUs speaks or rhe lions which stanil 
above the gate and says thas the walls, like thiwc of Tiryris, were 
the work ol the Cyclops. 'I'hls relief* js certainty the most 
antlent piece of sculpture now known m Greece. 

T his gateway was at otic time considered to be Orientai in 
style, and these Imns were tj noted as a pruojf iit the Kastern 
ttrigiii oJ the prindtive Greeks, Now we know that it is a 
decoration or Cretan character, and ivt shall find examples of 
simitar pillars in the following chapters. I’he l-Iirn-icuYS had 
placed a jiimiJiar piece of sculpture above ii gate of the city of 
Bologna.' hut with two calves instead of two lions. 

As 1 enter 1 stop to look at the insetting of the huge lock in 
the gate posts, the st^uare holes for the burs, and below in the 
comer other round holes for the pivot hinges. It isdlfhciilt to 
convince oneself that these walls are of less aiitii]uity than the 
rectangular-fiiced blocks with the well-chiselled surface which we 
in the palaces of Knossos and l‘'ha:stos, but there is no doubt 
that the walls of Myceuar are more recent. They were built in 
this manner, not because the tradition of a more finishl^cl stvlc 
of architecture was lost, but in order to give this chsriicterisTic 
style to a fortified city, thi the western side si part of these 
same walls is built of well cut stone tn soiallcr blocks. 


IN. 

Kausanlas $|)caks of the ‘rreosurc House of Atreus, nf his 
tomb and of the immlicr of purlins killeil with him on hts 
return from Troy by A-lgistheus. When Sehliemann discovered 
the tombs of Mveenic in jBtO, he thought he Lui found 
the tomb of Agumemiion and the five graves recorded lay 
Pausitniiis, and stopped there. The .'Vrchteulottical Society of 
.Athens commissioned I'sountas to compleie the excavation 
of Mycenaj. anil other tonib« were discovered, bchliuiitanrt's 
’ BnuJu, "CjiJa tfel diih .Upino bolagticic,” fN. \ |], [l up, 


ucc0uiir ot his succtwivt discoverica is, lis Diehl says, tike a 
romanceJ 

liuripidcs, itv the Oresics, speaks n circular .-\gora which 
lies behind the gate of Myxense, where ScKljcmaiin made his 
excavations. the Acmi'Kilis, before reaching the romln, 
Schlianarin fomid rhe sepulchral steki with reliefs less line? 
than the Uotis of the gate, but we nvctst not consider rhese 
stebi to be ntorc ancient than the Uons, rather the reverse ; 
other stdai have been found in Sicily with s'tmtljir spiral 
dccoratlun, and professor has collected them in the Museum 
at Syracuse, I’he lion relief, the stelai and the walls of Mycena; 
have bite 11 preserved because these ruins are alone. Hossibly 
the burning of the forests niiy have rendered the country barren, 



Hi,. Hu.—I Mil l'll eauvnii in i(tu> i.ieKimtsii. kxusmis. 


and Mycena; waj^ saved because tio dty rose near this site, and 
stone being plentiful no one needed to seek the blocks from her 
rutn<s to use for building. 


IV. 

Sculptured tricies, like those at Kiuissos. have been found at 
MyCena; and flryiis. Instead of showing here the fragment 
discoveredl by Schliemann, now in the Museum m Athens, I 
give n stniibr piece from Rnossts (b'ig, i^o) to show the tiidwence 
of Cretan culturL- upon that tif Mycetia:, It is a design of 
rosettes scp.irated by triglyphs with three sjTia.ll spirals. Circular 
rosettes, entire or divided in the centre, or oval rosettes form 

• C. Dielil, trchcci1(T|;TL|uei en t irice,” p. 17, 













ISO f* A LACKS Of CRUTf. AND THIiiR RnuniHS 

one of the cunmuanest itiottvcs nf the frescoes and decerr^tSve 

sculpture i>t the Mycenarin paJaces. 'I'he small leaves like these 

of margueritci are liitublr atid triple and sire worked with much 

care both in the hoMowed and the raised parts. The stone Is a 

red limestone resembling porphyry, and as this marble is not 

found in Greece it is probable that these relief were imptjrtcd 

from Crete: thev are certainlv the work of the same artificers, 
■ ^ ■ 

According to Dr. Kvans's cEassiheation the third Mlnoan period 



*iUr I'.—cnfit-tJi VASEii IS mviai.SASf aivi.ti. 

in the history of Crcic is con temporal irons With the tombs found 
in the Acropolis (if M ycciia'. During this |>crii»d the vases with 
a brown groutid gradually disapinrar, and we find pottery with 
a yelinw ur whitish ground and dark decoration and z new shade 
of red With good glaze which are the special characteristics uf the 
Myi'ffiiL-an vases. 

Some of thew; vases, dating from about 1500 k.c., are 
illustrated in big, Bi. The vase on the left is 15 centimetres 
high, hos a false neck, utid is *'f yellowish earthenware with 




brown dt-comtion, The design sho^\'S 4 stylised polypus 
with gTOiiictrical fornament, I hc next vase^ is ^ bottle of 
Cvpriot type with globular Inscly tiihI small cireular base, of 
vdlowish earthenware with red glaze and is decorated wnth 
concentric circles. Ill the great vase (Kig. Ba) we see a change 



Yiiis S-y.—viSL IN iiYCiiSa-^N ^iitvi.i; i-'r^evn 
riiK TOMM or naMM i-.Y vi KX^.'JSSi^s. 


ill the style of ornamentation* just below the neck are thrive 
handles anil a double row of leaves* I'he artist leaves nature 
further behind .ind depicts Ciinventinnal lumis of plant life 
in aliiifjsr archttectural siytc w'ith a teiiiJeiicy to spin! patcerns. 
This great aniphortt, centimetres high, wiis fcniiul by 






isi PArACf:s Of rA’i'rir AXi> TiiEiR build fKi> 


Dr. Evans in the tomb ot' » A similar tmnsfurmatl'jn 

in dccomtivtf art is shewn Ky th«; tixaccws ot the place of 
Knossos. 


Even a snprficial observer can distinguish In the excavations 
of My'cenar two categories ot' c^Ujects bclocijjitig to two diflitretit 
strata of civilisation. 

It is tioubtful whether the pottery kiioivn as Mycetiaan was 
of local fabricaticjo or was imported from Crete. A vase with 
lilies (big. 8Ji found in the villa of Magia Triads hnis the 
characteristics of the Mycenatan vases, and innrki the earliest 
pric^ at which designs began to he drawn In w'hitc on vases 
of lighter ground than the earlier types, .■\t this epich appears 
the decoration of spirals and hori7.ontal lines which become later 
one of the characrenstic moth'es of the Mycenieati stvlc. 
Dr. Mackenaic remarks that the designs rcprc*ieniing birds, 
fish, and aiiinials, which jut; Sfj common in Mycenariji vases, 
arc first found in the ixtiwI of decidenec iit the palace i>f 

KtlOSSiiS. 

As we know that nowhere in the Me^lltcrmnean did putery 
make so miicli progress as in Crete, .and alsc> that after the Kaniares 
period there were always skilful craftsmen in this island,ami that 
their technique reached the highest degree uf prfectiun, it \% 
natural tn consider Crete as the island which gave the iinpuJse to 
the crcatjojiL of the Mycenieafi type iif putterv. At Khoesos 
we find the earliest traces of the Mycemcan style with thi,* type 
from which it is derived, and also the whole Series with each 
gradation which marked the evolution of .Mycctiaian terannes. 

Dr, Mackenzie = gives another proof of the Cretan Origin 
of these vases by showing that fictile deconttum of the 
Myccnjcan style majilfests itself eon tern poniTieousiy ivith the 

• F.i-jm*, *‘'T'hc IVehiittjTit ToihHi nt Kno«H>v/ voL ]1*„ 

’ Dmiciin %iai:Ls:Rirc» “ "I'hc Pfiittcfj ot a/" //WVi t/J 

Siifrduit rtiL Tniii- *903* 
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same tj-pc in the paintings and fV<?scoes of the paliurc of 
K nosscts. 

Ar'tcr the Mycenasan dvnlisation came a long period of 
darkness, before Greece again became conscious of her own 
greatness. We do not know how MyemtKan etviiisaiicw w'as 
exhausted. According to Meroclotus the population of Crete 
was three times dcsiroyi?d by pestilence. These lerriUle 
epidemics were frequent- The Iliad begins w'lrh the des(;rl|.i— 



pio. —^ vsK IS' rHK-sivei'.Sjii.iS si vi-l i-m-.xii 

t\ rim vti.ij^ 111 iMiita riuAiu. 

tiori of the plague in the camp of the (ireeks ; it is quite a 
different epidemic from any present one, and resembles that 
of .X the ns descrilicd by Tluicydldea. Wc are as yet ignorant 
of the ruiturc of this disease, which is termed by the most 
competent physicians ' In these days there 

Is no epidemic which destroys men, I'irds, ami Iwauis at the 
sJinic time. 

’ Hinset. '*(kM:Fikliic dvT MciiiWii,*' vnl. jii. 
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V[. 

The Pclasgians Clime frofii Crete tiwiccupy the Gulf ufNaU|iUa, 
They fnutitlt:d Tiryi>5, Ariros, nuU Mycena*. atid fortified them¬ 
selves on these sites to domitiatc the road ivhich cannected the 
two seas. In “ Tphigenia in Aulls " Euripliks wrore :— 

** O iTiT Coufim', tJ Pdjueiit, 
t) (Hy liunifl Mj'cc«ac.“ 

The origin of the Afhicans and thdr expansion in the 
jEgcan arc two most important problems, amund which the 
forces of the archtL-o!>igists are concentrated. Professor Dorp- 
feld, the collaborator of Schllcmami ^anJ Ccrtainlv one of the 
most comiwicnt iinjuirers in the field of Mycenaran antiquities), 
maintains in one of his recent writings • that the *\cha:aris had 
some infiuence on Cretan dviltsation. Uis opponents, and 
amongst them Dr. Matrken/ic, assen chat if the Achseans reached 
Crete they arrived too late to be considered tis a fiictor in Cretan 
civilisatioii. The excavntinns show chat the first people who 
Invaded the Island of Crete were of the santc Mvecnarart race, 
a people Ilf the same sttKik: as the Cretans atnl not of Achiean 
origin. These were the invaders who destroyed the palaces of 
Phatsciw attd KniKsais ; the Acha'ans, if they came at ail, arrived 
too late to exercise any reconstructive infiuencc and could do 
nothing beyond hastening on the dissolutuin. 

Thus says Mackenzie,* and adds that when at length the 
first wave of a }ieop!c of Achaean race proceeding from the 
Hellenic trunk appearvtl on the scene of Cretan historv, 
the palaces of Knossvis and Pha-stos had lone been a venerable 
ruin. 

l.Viodorus tells how Mycenu' came to be destrovciL When 
the Argives decreed that they would not send help to the 

* ’■ .'\ihei)Whc Miuliuilufigtn/’ inor. pp. * jy-sfjtr, 

■ |J. MaeLcnrict “TKt Cfciati J’aLitcci gti«l rtic dvgriiit ** 
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who wcr^ cncaivijKd at I'heniiopyla:* unk^iJ they 
were allowed a share in the ccmmaiidp the citiiseitfl of Mycena: 
alone of all the inhabitants of Argolk sent reinforcements, and 
eightV soldiers of Mvtense fought at Thermopyiif, I'he Argtves, 
tealotis of the ancient glory of Mycesia;, destroyed it and thus 
ended the ni^?st ancient city of Greece > aftef a long siege ih 
46S B.r. 

VII. 

I decided to ascend Monte Zara, vvhkh overlooks the ruins, 
in order to sec the plan of the City more ckarJy and tn study the 
methcxl in which the pcfeittun had been fortified. MycciiaL' 
stands between two deserted and from idiove it was easy 

to follow* the lines of the bastions* which in some parts are 
5 metres thick. A small gAie on the northern side served for 
sorejes co harass the besiegers. Half way ap, about a kilometre 
frotn the citj% muither w^ll formed a first line of defence, and 
a little below it I could see the head of a MycenaiiPi fnidge, 
the mosr ancieiu bridge that I know. 

When PausiiniAs^ .irrived, the river Inakhf^ w^as dry. Posssbly 
the deforesrition of Arcadia had already begun. The hoars* 
tusks and the stags" hipfiis which were fmand u\ the tombs are 
the last \'csttge of the vanished wiHxls. Vhis parched land has 
indeed the feverkh look of a thirsty mnn.''J 

On the top a growth of choniy hrushwiKxl ewers, the poor 
soil, and the colour of the dry dust shenvs thnuigh the leaves. 
Only the shnthsi whose rocst* are ^.leep tn fhe grp^und can resist the 
parching heat* the others are dried up and stunted. The 
asphodels and some other planis of rhe lily iribe^ w hose bulb 
root atfords theiu noariahment^ show a chnnp of green leaves^ 
all dsc is prLTched ajid sturitcd. Ikvwn in the valley planes and 
oleanders follow the curves f>f the litakhos on the red soil of the 
batiks. In the barren fields anupug the olives lies a long stretch 

1 G* BuiuTu Ge.chi^Uie/* Aiifl. CGtttha, is^ejp p. 6 ). 

' Mijfiic 111. liljjK, ind Muiuc (too jn. 

“ Lj Oitj Morta.^ 
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of hloQ<l-reJ poppies, in hue rhan iuit own in luly. 

I recall Arrldesand ClvEcninesrra : ’ 

*“ My I (trive m witflil, but nr:v« m v*iii j 

Niar di<i itiT cniir%» wite thei« crslid* slibf, 

0« decco»ly in ileich tny litnb* »i£urjm»»«,“ 

By a strange contrast of history, the comh of Clytcmnescra 
returned to the light by the work of a most affcctioiinte wife, 
and Schhcmaim dedicatttl to Sophia the account of their work 
together in the excavations of Myccna: as a proof of his 
gratitude for the unselfishness, zeal, and energy with which 
she maintained his courage at a time of trial. 

V]|[. 

Bchtiemann thought that his discoveries at Mycena' had 
given i background of reality to the heroes of Homer; ifiatead of 
this they l>ecame more Iniaginary than they hati been before, and 
history, leaving the poem behind, luos’cd back, suddenTv to the 
ttjfrtt ancient peruKi iif Mediterranean rivilisatiitn. 

It is now generally agreed that the walls and tomla t>f 
Myccnie are earlier than the Finnieric poems. ,\mong the 
appntients ot this view I recall (with the great respect which 
is due to him} Tstiuntas, who with a few'others remained faithful 
to SchlicmiiJiii.3 A more impurtani point in studying Mycenw; 
is to understand that these tomlis indicate li of dlslinct 

decadence in art and that this civilisathni continued to fall lower 
in the scale until the period of the Homeric |H}ems and rose attain 
in historic times. 

Schiienraiifi found stvemeen skeletons, of which three were 
of females. The daggers with damascened blades, the hriui/e 
swords engraved with scenes of linn and panther hunting, arc 
certtiinly imported. Some slcndttr sw'ords of brotrae, I metre 

* OJfwrt, bo<]k li- 

* Ttcktitktii^ miil The Myccai^^aii Agp/^ ElfHECtu ajtJ Xcin VtirV, 
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in Ittjgth, nee similar 6i< thiisc found in Crete and also to those 
found in Sicily by iVrifeaiior Orsi. They art* perfectly niadc 
weapons with n rib down the centrx\ and their length and the 
hneiirSiS of the hJAdc show how far ailvatwed was the art of 
tempering bronze. The score of gold cuJ’bj and the siJv'er ones 
which leerc found in the tonibb were probably imported w'ith 
these wcapoiK. Athillcs slew on, the funeral pile of I^arrokJiw 
twelve prisoners, who n^re to keep him conifviny among Che pale 
shades in Erebus ; it is, however, not to be supposed that all the 
skeletons found in the tombs are princes. It was the custom 
to bury with the dead the things dearest to him ; therefore 
we find In the tombs beautiful gold necklets, mirrors, great 
ivory combs, blue glass beads w'ith gilding, filigree work, 
precious vases roll of food, and objects for the use of the dead. 
The actual value of the gold found by Schliemann in the tombs of 
Mycena* is above /' 4 ,ooo sterling, This alone will show the 
wealth of the IVinccs of Myceriit*. 


JX, 

The vases belong to various [leriiids, the totiilis having probably 
been reopened at later dates, as wras usual in Crete, for secondary 
liitermciita. Schlieninnn found seven hundred discs of gold in 
the 101111)^ id Myceiia:, t hey are thin plates of gold leaf, rather 
broader than a penny, and worked in relief by a mould. The 
polypus, stars, mid buttcrfiiei are identicai ivith the designs on the 
vases rtnd on the bronrA* astes in Crete. Others, in the shajie of 
rtowers, stars, or shells, were evidently made by the dozen. 
IVofesiior Stais has recently expressed an oplimm tfiat all these 
discs of gold were not for the decoration of royal rolies, but 
only or 1111 1 lien ts applied to coffini; and this seems probable, for the 
tliscs and the rosettes could not Ik uttached to wovett stuffs, and 
the diadems and Iwlts also are matle of gold leaf too thin 
a i^uality to Ik used In i>rdin:iry life as ornaments. 

Schtiemann tound thirty-four bronze vase:, in one lomb, jnst 
as in the tombs discovered by ))r, l*,Vttns at Kiiossus ; in anotlier 
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tomb two bundled ot hmiizc ten iti each biindle. 

Even t'roiii this alone we tnay deduce the fact ch;it the decimal 

sy&tctn vva5 used in Mycensc* as we have seen wa^ the cose in 

Crete. Mo wficcen rablers were found, and the thing 

was the case ivith us In the Middle Ages, tor alter Roinaii times 
few men couid reatl and write. With the Mycenaran things 
some very ancient objects were tound t stone wcapjiis^ Hint 
[irrow heads, and many vaso of marble and alahasEer. One 
of these—a very beautiful example—^posslbty came from Kgypi, 
The terracerc^Tresciuing ttiilmals i>r female tmjiges are 
al^o stmilar to those found In .abundance in Crete, and which 
iiiso reached Stdly and Iraly, 


X. 

bar from being the expression of an early stage of art, the 
obiecrs from Mycenw show a. heavy style ot work and .-ire ton 
much styItiseil to belong to the Inftuicy of.T j’^eopte. Any douht 
on this point h removed by the ch^c connectitm l>erween 
Mveenarau and Minoru art; we are Well acc|iiaiincd wvth rhe 
phases and developmeiu of rhe Uuer. 

The k'tnus were (loi buried in their crowns, for these diadems 
cfivili.1 have; been put on their Aini the huk'S by which 

th^j' wert naik'vl to the coffins arc visible. In the wnie way 
the masks were not ustd to prihtcct the fiices from coutuct with 
the aiTt for they are made in the siiape nf n Kistii with the (kce 
mouliled on the hnllow, leaving a vviiie border in which the 
holes, by xvhich it was hxnj to the Incr, are still visible. One 
mask ba;a two wires passed through the cars, where they make 
ftiur or five irregutur turns. This is another indication of a 
more reeeot date than that t>l the tomb, h>r ear-rings uerc nor 
Jound in Crete, 

The grtaves and liracelets ot goUi nii the legs, the breast¬ 
plates the rings with which the fingers are covered, the spirvJs 
in the hair and the necklaces of amlwr show that these tombs 
belong 10 a much later period than that of the Cretan palaces. 


. 1 / VC/iy.-/: 
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In all ihese ornaments there Is a tendency to the spiral forms, 
which becontc a characteristic sigrv in the women's ornariiertis 
of the lake dwellings and ot ihe most ancient of the italic 
hbuia?. The artistic decadence is (imst clearly shown in the 
golden masks. Kxcept one with the face of a man with beard 
and moustaches they all prove that there W'erc no anlficcrs 
in Mycente capable of motlcUing the face of a prince at his 
death. These masks are a childish and grofesijuc piece of work. 

The hnrse did not exist in Crete in the early Minoaii period, 
but, as Homer tells its. horse-breeding was largely carried on 
in the neighbourhood of Mveena::. On a stele with spiral 
decoration found by Schtiemann is a relief of a man driving 
a horse in 3 chariot, fhe horse is badly dniwn and difficult 
to make out; no other trace of the horse was found in the 
excavations, but he certainly existftl, because he vvas engraved 
on «(caJs, In the Gulf of .\rgos, oppaaitc Myoenw, was a spring 
ot water which bubbled up in the sea, and here from remote 
tlnves the Argives sacriitctai horiw to IkfsciJoii. Oii the wall 
of the palace was a painting of three men with ashes' hc-ids, 
Viliked by a Ix^ni which they iicar on their shoulders, 'I'his 
tresct>, which fs in the centre of a wall, painted in J'umpciaii 
style, with bandi; of red and yellow, pnwes how far the art 
ot painting had advanced for s;iEtrc 10 tind a place among the 
subjects used tti decoratiou. 

rsotintas thinks that thes*: nten are woiKl-dcmons ^ like the 
faults t they have, however, such 4 coihtc pip|x:arance with their 
tongues hanging out of thdr mouths, that 1 think t run no 
risk ill s.iying that this is a genre (tainting, either a satire on 
niiin's credulity or the niond of a fable—.1 suggest ion that mcti 
with asses' heads should bear rhe voke I towever this may 
be, the painting proves the relations of Mycetin: w'lrh Africa, 
whence caijie the ass. 


‘ TMsnta* Atid ^TsniUt, "■I'hc Mt-ecna-itn Ajfe,"p. 
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.VIVTK5 AX I) RtUCiqXS OT tRtTE 
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“ Uhl irf l^ienhAl 

Oh \ ctxniAl tinj»«ty i4’ (fftupW* I “ 


’ O other coiijitrv has su ninny c)r such varied and pi>eric 



Tniiniimeiits (n record the histi<ry of its religions. The 


Venetian churches were transforiiicd into mosques. Built into 
the walls ot the severe By/Jintine edifices we find marbles from 
(he Roman temples which had arisen upon the classical mins 
ot Hellenic attars. Still turther hack are the records of 
Mveentran religioju and far In the iLtrkness of ages the 
fetishes and idols ot the Stone Age, 

The excavatiom made by Mr. h.vaiis to the right-hand side 
of the cart-road to Knossos brought to light an ancient sane* 
tuaryd aiid the idols fimnd there (big. 8,^1 take us back to 
the urigin of pre-Hdlcnic religion ; one idol has a profile 
rcriemhiirig that of a monkey, ;i not her that of n man. Dr. 
blinders J^etrlc found similar figures in a temple at .Abydos 
in Egypt. Near them was a icrmcotta image of a wild goat. 

VVe need ntic lx; surprised that a civilised fxople should 
ectieratc rtiisshajxrt stones 3 uch as those discovered by Mr. Evans, 
fitr we know m'hat the Roiiuiins did with a stone similar to that 
which 1 found in the cxciavations of l^ha.'stojk At the time at the 


‘ ^ fit Unifti St^tl dt Mifm, sL tyot- 

\HD 


i}/Y THS AA'I) filifJdtOXS 0 F CHtlTE 


jfji 

secoiiii Hiintc W^r the Sibylline Books predicted victfirj' if the 
black stone were brought to Konte, 

A» embassy of five Roinait citirxns svas sent to Perganios, 
and to these men, who were to be the ” (lest men in Rome,'' 
Attakrt handed over rhe sacred stone, which was probably a 
meteorire' the size of ii rtiaifs nst. When the black stone 
arrivcil in Italy (in the year 205 n.r.) a great festival was 
held. The Honian matrons and Fuhltus Sciplo ^vaslca went In 
procession to Ostia with prayers and incenst:. On arriving at 
Konie the black stone was dcp(>sttcd in the Temple of Victory 



rin, :<4.—smvK iiK«t.s roUMU h MNc rr^Hv 
AT Ksaswjs uv im. kt'-css. 


ofi the l^alatiiie, and the Temptiim Magtne Matris was built fur it. 
This temple w;is rebuilt later on by Augustus after a fire. Thus 
did rhe cult of stones and of the Mother of the CJuJs spread 
as far as Rome. 

n. 

ri\e legend sung by I Irtiod of Krutun, who devoured 
IV stfnie in Crete under the idea that he w.is swallowing his 

* Arnobii* " Aih cmiji NHiiufiiCjJ^ nbet vii. ]a^[w tMrti 

T^rri minu liuminiinmc uKln iiii^ire-iiiiiuc t|iiP pcpwct, colum Jufui 4itL|idi? 
dlrL uiigyltii prtJEiittieiijihtii 



igs PJLACT.S (>/■• Cfi^ETE A.\'I) THiilH liUlLDUR^'i 


jOH lupiter, would have n<i point had the cult of stoniis not 

exTsttd. ... L- 

The dolmens of t.hranto ' are the mik^stoncs ol this worship 

as k spread towards the north of l-Tirope. as far as Canvac in 
BrkUnv and to Scandinavia; ^ it was so deeply rooted 
the northern peoples that Charlemagne had to prohibit the 
worship of stones. The axes which are carved on the columns 
of [he palace of Knossos arc also found engraved on the 

nicgalithic monuments of Brittany. J 

Pausanias mentions stones which have talkii fr<.'m heaven,'* 
and in Genesis vi. there is an allusion to the worship ol stones, 
Jacob arrives towards sunset at a place where there are many 
st.jncs ; he lies diiwn, and in his steep has a visum. On waking 
he sets up the stone «» which he had rested his head and 
anoints it with oil 5 in commemoration of his woiulcrful dream. 
The place receives from him the name of Bethel, *' dwelling or 
God, " a Semitic word which resemidcs the Greek word firtindwc. 
The sacred stones set up by the Hebrews when they established 
themselves in the Promised Land are still to he seen on the 
banks of the Jordflii.** 

I'he influence of Myccniean civilisation on Rome is seen in the 
image of Jupiter represented as a stone, JuppUtr Lipt/, Ironi the 
remotest time. 


111 . 


Although I had no definite uliject Iwfore me and simply took 
things 115 they came, religious ipiestions were ormstantly coming 
before me. 

On descending the northern staircase at Knivssin. two pillars are 
visible in the furthest parts of the excavations, in the middle ot a 

- Pig-ifiin. momiinejni mejjaliciei (II Tcfra d'Otmuio," Ji 

P 4 ttm}tgta, innio (f- *itnii ixi. \t. i?l^, iS*;9. 

t)e Nmiaidiw. *‘b®' l’f="n«r> llrjiniiic*," i. i+o. 

(6o TlfcW tiojiw itrc dcviRHATcd Menhir m%\ Croiitlcch when they 
are tirJlc* fiirtiwl «f uHtet btr.urt lixeU in tVit |:rfiiinj, 

< VlU.+fi. 6, tieiiCTH xirvui. a*. 

Petrol Jin.t CWpicai, “lU-t. < 1 = ’v. p- yTf- 
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^imall building with welUprc-^rvcd rectangular walk. According 
to Dr* Evans this litik sanctuary was devoted if? pillur warship. 
Thre^ of its doors open on the front or the palace and two 
on the intcrion 

the breach tune has traitsfortued the ruins into clay, and 
the thousands of years of vegetation have produced a ned and 
fruitfuJ soiJn A field of barley full of poppies and gladiolus 
resembled a pomegranate Sfdit open. Spring, with her rich 
cloRk of flowers and greenery^ spread out a part of Jt :is far 
the threshold of the temple. 

I'he sacred pillars fire of the height af a man and are 50 
centinwtres in diameter, with obtuse angles, and ^tatid on ti 
si|ujire marble base. Crystals or' gypsum glittered on the 
pillars like silvered hurel leaves, and prkmauc colours were 
reflected from the glassy surface of the gypsum. 

In the cutting I sought lor a record of the centuries which 
had pissed ovcf the mins of the temple. Near the top i found 
a piece of an Armine vase, or [perhaps a cup* of very fine red 
clay» and at the vlepth of 1 metre ExjIow the flour a yellowish 
sherd; I picked it up, and saw painted on It In the Mycenfvari 
style the head uf a polypus with great routid eyes, frtmi vvhich 
proceeded the lentacks wmiding hi spirals- 

rhe Etruscans also practised pillar warship* for pillars which 
do not reach the ceiling are lound iti their tombsJ Mr^ Evans 
gives iliusiratioiis of sacrer! pillars found in Malta' and in 
Macedonia* 

IV. 

['he form of the Mycena*an temples is shown on many seals 
and ill I he fresco found by Dr. Evans in the palace of Knossos 3 
(Mg. rhe S}>acc round the small temple U full cif iiiimature 

* im rccnnuracijoii nt anc ot thcfC in die Archa:f>fiTficiLl GaiUcin ai 

plurcncc in a bcc-Ji’n^c tomb from Ci^l Maotlintrt, puhli9iit:d by Mil ant tn 
** StmJi t: ^Vr^ticfiali.'* 

^ “ Mycrnicati 'C’fcc jnil PilUf Cult,” 4j ^ntdirt^ 

‘ V,vin>^ 9011, 1!!^ p. 

n 


UH OF Ck/LTf. AXO Tiilim FViUiERH 


Hgarci <if men ami womeit. On n white base seattds> the wtigden 
building with polychrome decoranofi ol' blocks^ ot bbtic and 
while stone, anil above it the characteristic Uin|»*shjiped rtj&citcir 
like those of iVJycenx :ind Tiri ns. fJn the upper pan are two 
wooicrt pillars, and between them the sacruJ horns^ which are 
alio found Wow; on the right and left .arc other piHars in 
Mycciia'-Jii style. Or, Evuos notes the rcsembbiicc of this fresco 
ami the golden altar with the doves found by Schliemann at 



no ruesco raoM K.vui£:o<i a i>'<m>Li- it)h 

I'lU^AK WO|INntl‘i 

Mycena:. The woman sitting at the window, with her haek 
to the little temple, will give an idea of the dimensions of this 
building. 

i\ steatite vase, with l procession carved on it in low relief, 
was fotind by !>. Mvaiu at Knossos.* ■J\vrt vouths, each 
holding a cup for the ofTeiing of the sacrtrtcc, pass Itcfnrc the 
sancmary {Fig. 86), ‘rhe solemn appniach of the vouths Is 
wonderfully expressed by the arrist. and the eharacteristies of 

< KllU^Ul EK£rtiV4lJfll1\'' 



.UVTliS AXD HHUOfOXS cV aif-T/i (OS 

Mycertaran sryltf are sKnwtt trt their ap|)ear.tiice; the trunk is 
nude, add u lung tress of hair hangs down the back. 

The sacred edifice, huilt of stone and wood, with architectural 



decuratkm at the base of the shafts, has the sitcnil hunts between. 
These horns are also found m the ancient monunients of the 
pettjdc of Isnie!, reproduced in Hr, Kvaiis’s hfwtk, and ntinierous 
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exaniplcii of The same were hiuiid ai Mycenae This Is one pf 
the few examples of animal symbolism in the Mycetia:afi rsltgion, 
arid is possibly a rccorJ of the sacrifices. At Ha^na Triada 
many oxen of brotiie were discovered, and I give one which was 
found by Dr. PerniL-r ([■’ig. S7). instead of a live calf, it was 
mure ecotiomical to offer up one of bronze, terracotta, or porce¬ 
lain, with gilded homs. Kigtires of oxco wlrh a. star or an axe 
on fhc forehead have been found E>oth at Myccn:c and in other 
parrs of Greece. J'he great difference from rhe religion of 
Egypt is seen here : the beasts were cifferej to the gi^s, and 



Kfo H7.—nlto5(7i< pinrHii oi' c.U.F wit'Sn is tut, vn,i.a 

1Hf HAUJA TWf.VUA, 


the inrages were the sign of the sacrifice; the ligypuan, on the 
other hand, deified and adored aninuls fr(jm thv bull Apis to the 
crtKodlle, from the hawk anti the ibis to the lion, the Jackal, and 
the mtmkcjr^ 

The study of rdigions is an im|xirt3ni part of ethnology, 
triere, on the one hand, wc Sec the intellectual rigidity of The 
Egyptian—their caste system, the ruling theocracy, the mumnii- 
ficution of a people crystaliinai in their formulas; t,n the other 
wc have the great artisiic flexibility and the freedom of physical 
and intellectual life of the Minotin people. 


,\fVT//S A.Vii A’AJL/67t>.V.S i-*/* C/IET& 
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V. 

Among the seals from Hag in Triada wc saw a woman i 
(Kig, 31^), wearing a full beil-s^hAf)cd gown with doviiiCeB and 
fringe, with her hands resting on her hi(>3. Kesidc her stand 
two children tn the same artitLide and costiime. This may 
represent a rcliglinis dance tri front of a small temple with two 
plliars^ Hnih the triplc-hraiiehcd sacred tree in the middle. Dr. 
Evans found a similar intaglio in 11 ring at Knoss<is : there is the 
tempte, from which rise three trees, and a wonuii in an attitude 
of adoratum,* 

In the pyxis described by Dr. Evans we sec by the leavtaj that 


i 


UD2<j with IIILSISi^t itp VUV^. ASii iLVri'Vt AT lill>L™.>S- 

thr sajcTcii tree iu the is a fig tree, and tile ut the 

ak:ir near the cnd<i^iirc <if the rr^;e proves that ihis fig belongs iq 
the sanctujtrA\ r)fs the saret>phagus touinl At llAgiii IViAdu by 
the Italian Mission fhere is a tree in front of a small temple, 
The tradicion of the fig-tree came to Rome with the jUiras 

rnmhtaih of the h'nrum. 

rile l^elasglans and Ktriiscan'ii brought tree-worshSp to Itatv, 
as We see in the nn^si ancient lornl>$ of Tsiri^Liiniip where the trees 
always appear decorated ; the furescs of Duxlona and the sacred 

• HjUihrffi MiiMMmBU i/mv.', i^jS* vnL itnj. fig. 57 * 

^ evi,. p, 170 ^ 
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wood or gn*ve surrounding many o( the tempk'$ in Rome have 
their ongiii in this cult- 

At Pompeii there is a ]’mintlng representing the sacred myrtle 
ot Aphriiiiite placed against an elegant cotutnn. lii trout U an 
altar tor the sacrificial ''(fferings, above it an atnphura, below a 
svrinK) aiiU Higher up on the trunk a Hand with the diomsiac 
emblems. 

The gold ring (Pig, S8a. found in the necropolis of 
PhastDsi is ati imptinant document as regards pre^HcIlcntc 
religion. In a aroall enclosure stands a sacred tree which is betit 
down by a nude woniifi* who is holding and shaking it, while 



Fic.- M>n r.\siisu oorivi irt HKoNiis:. 

fruit is falling ffom the tree- Behind this Htiman b another 
figure, kneeling and entbracing a stone; on the left b a Hffiity!, 
and H dove flics ttnS’ards the sacred tree. 

VI, 

'T he double axe worshipped on the altars is the symbol of the 
ruling p'Hver of the ITiiiverse.* I'igS- liyrf and if show two moulds 

f Savijniinj, .tffAww*// Jittitii, lo, )i. j;-. iSg, ^<1. T(ic iniagilb i« 

ihtt-j limei the ittiwl ilie, mJ iHe rinu (jeur) nns uid a liili. 

■ fiiiidl VMM re axes wIikIi tati onh' h«re bciifi miad Fo r ornMnuitt, i»f tu 
cultuI tfhiecis “cre tbujiil iu Skily ai Ci»ie1 literjw ( UsfUtm^ M 







Mvms AXn RfUJdfOXS OF CKliTE rw 

used for eastine the duubk ax«. The hutes through which the 
Hiiuid bronxe Howed and the studs by which the twe^ halves of 
the mould were hcM together are both visible. Thev are for 
t^vo sniatl axes with a design of lines and SfnaU ijoinb- 1 hesc 
axes resemble those on a gold ring fouTid at Mycense, which has 
given rise to much disctisston on account of the figures round tt. 

I'he embroidery of the skirt worn hy the svoniau reseniihles that 
on a modern fashion-plate, and is important for the study ot 

feminine attire. _ 

.\r Hagia Triads Professor 1 lalbherr found more than halt 

of one of the great double axes 
which were mminlcd on long 
shafts and carried in the religious 
ceremimks, or set up on pvra- 
mldal bases in the saiietuiiry,' 

To speak ot Crete and of 
Minos witboiir referring to the 
Libyrinih would lie inexcusable 
forgetfulness, .\t Kmissos 1 

bought from a pcas-ant a stiver 
coin bearing the device oi the 
Labyrinth, It is a tpiadrangular 
figure formed of complicatcii 
lines, which weary the eye if one 
attempts to follow them. It w,ts the emblem ot Kmjss<:>s, but 
the fanmu!. L^ahyrinth has not yet been discovered. 

Herodotus w-ss the first historian to mention the Labyrinth 
in the city which the Greeks called Cnicodilopnlis. Phe legend 
of the [.abyriiith probably originated iia ati erroneous idea as to 
the object of the Lgyptian constructions of the Xllth Dynasty. 
Herodotus, who had seen the ruins of these butldings. alludes 

xvnu pi. ii-J. and At Pkiiiiuiric (iliid. xvi., ^4- * b 

tnuUI itiJL Iwie been atciJ l..f Atty kitid ui n'ijrl;, amJ were pr^ihubK ticrcd atn 

like thwe in Cwr?. k«tc bwii (bund M IlolurKna unJ in manv roller jufO 

rti' UillVr 



fia —^i«ii u« roit 

IS niK ri£inKH oy .s 

VVOMAS rwii vxics. 
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to tht tjiblii ot the Lutb^Titich, they were rcseri'oirs 

for the uaiers of the Nile. After four thoitsatid years the 
English have rcconsrructed the sj-stcni of cataracts and cuiaU 
and doubled the v'aluc ot the knd, for the waters of the Nile 
now render fertile the ground which was tilt now- barren. 

As the Labyduth lias not been found, the explajiatitin given 
by Mr, Rouse^ is most probable. Everywhere on the walls of 
Kitossos We find the sculptured dmiblc axe. lahrh in the Cartan 
language—and so the name ot the house of the doubjt: aste was 
Lahrtvih. 


VIJ. 

lit the villa ot Hagia 1 nada. on the northern boundarv of 
the site, isn sornlL s^^uarc building with strong walls^ left rough 
on the inside, which Professor Halbherr believes to have been 
the fi'wrwM, or enclosure of the sacred tree.^ 

hvcry-dayoit the w-ay lathe MyccnKaii villa I passed a curious 
tree covered with fetishes. This, loo, is a sacred tree, Near a 
ruined church stands an <iUve tree hung with bits of rag which 
the peasants tie on the branches, hundreds ot shreds ot everv* 
colovir, warn by the rain and wind. 1 ntten sfopped to look at 
it, and imagined mwclf back in Mycenaian days. I hc ground, 
too, covered w*ith asphodel, recalled a scene in Erebus where 
Mitujs appears to OdyMens ; J “in meadows clothed with 
asphodel/' 

At the f(«>c tif the ancient trunk the shotus were all tied up 
with knots of various colours, l iiere were pieces tjf Idack 
woollen stuff, red Kiiidkerebicfs almiiSi whole, bits of ribbon* 
and numerous scrafis-—a regular assortmeni of siimples of the 
poor stutfs of which the peasants' clothing js made—all abandoned 
to the weather. 

I asked what the curious decoratiuii of the tree was, and was 

‘ Rouic, “Tlir (Joiible .Am and tin: Jigntui tf ihIhMu StaS*,. 

■PiilL Kxl, p. l6«, 

’ H;ijb]itrrr^ R. Jii April < 
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rold that any imc whfi suitVrcJ rmm maUriat fever hinds Ir to 
the tree with a shred of his dothJng, a handkerchief, or a ribbon, 
and says 4 prayer,' hoping to be cored thereby, Krnm the oid 
olive tree some shoots of wild olive were sprouting below the 
point where the olive had been ghifte,b Thcic branches have 
sniitier, greener serrated teives endmg in a prick. Faith is 
stronger in this wild part of the plant, for the thorny branches; 
are bound round all the way to the ground with rags, which shine 
with the sitme nf snaik or arc clt>sed in and wrapped round bv 
the web of insects. 

[ law a woman on her knees praying : so rhe ctik of trees is 
arising again, for the human soul is unchangeable in its aspiratlcm 
towards the mysterious, and is overcome by terror in the stroiiglc 
against the blind and murderous forces of Nature, 

VUL 

The caverns ot Mount Ida, of Mount Micta, and of hiamiires 
are cioinecteJ with the origins of (he Miiutttn religion ; the 
altitude of these sacred places gives ;m idea of the poetic tix'ltng 
for Nature which Wiiis iiigruttieti in the (xmple. In the cave of 
Mniiiit Dicta was a libation table, and the excavations made there 
by the British School of .'Vrcharologv have brought to light a 
great mmilwr of double axes, the votive weapons sacred to Jove. 
But no hiicnaii image of the divinitv was found, and this fact 
accentuates the purify of primitive religious feeling. M [’raistts. 
too, as well as on Mount Ida, Professew Halhherr found n phee 
set apart for worship, with numerous <x t'O/i of terracotta, but no 
tmec <if the existence of ;iny temple in the vicinity. 

*rhis year a stone discovered bv Mr. Bos.ititjucl in the temple 
ol Jupiter Diciciiii at I’abikastro was put up in the Museum of 
Candhu It is a grey marble tablet with an inscription on both 
sides coped from an identical but more ancient Inscnprion. 1 

< Wiichi'rjf'i f» I'fimiiujn In Crete. R-iigv and dirty liitt into which 

the wrtcJiiii to Rjv*^ b.iJijthirJ in h+ik*^ ftt tku 

W|i]l* nf Elit thiirLhc», 
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give the [n]in<i]atii.in <(t the rirst part, which records the birth 
of Jtivc in Crete: 

'■ Mail, O great child, son of Knjnos. omnipotetil. who 
Cometh yearly to Dicta seated on the hyena, eitc<irted b)' denitHts. 
Accept the song which we raise to thee accp^mpnicd by the iTre 
and flute, atandtfig round thy altar, O benct-ictor. 

" In this place the Curcti received thee, O immurtul child, 
from the hands of thy mother Khca/' 

1 tcsicxl relates how Uhea saved Jove as a child from the fury 
of his father Krtmos,' or Saturn, who represents the mystery 
of time, the dark anc] measureless abyss of ages, before all 
divinities, brorn Saturn and Khea 'were horn \'csta, Ceres, Hera, 
amt Jupiter. It had been foretold to liaiiini that a son of his 
should overcome him, wheretore he devoiireJ them as soon as 
they were Horn, 

\Sheti Jupiter wav aljout to see the light, heaven and earth 
were moveid by the prayers of Khea and sent her into Crete 
among the fat |X'Ople, as says MesioLl. 


tx. 

brom the terrace of my rooms in the inn at KniHSos I can 
see Mount Dicta where Jupiter was horn. Mount (da where he 
was hreiught up, and Mount Joukta where tradition locates his 
tomb. There is a depth of phiU«nphital thought in this tami- 
scape which uvermnivs me, and every evening ] return to gaac 
again on the violet coloured heights of Mount Jotikt*. fhe great 
dome of the mountain (Rg. 50) above the ruitis of Knoaaos is 
truly worthy to be the tonihof .i god. Kroiios has conquered, for 
Tinie has destroyed the king «f Olvmpus. In the “ Thec^nny " 
of Hnind (where the mmt ancient religiam traditions of Hellas 
ant best preserved), first there w'.ts chain, then earth, and love 
who conquers every deity. fCnnios, father of the goj,, is 
gfcjiter than all, for Time i* like the river which surrounds the 
earth, which flftwed before all things and will go on flowing for 


jiyr/fs jxn f:Fj-/oiOiVs or cfbtf 
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cvtr, bear itJg ai^'ay on bk imfiiortal i1<kk 1 n^cn imd gods, juptrer 
was not vH hi^tn when the Mtnosti cukure flnurkhed. Krnifririg 
certain! V the soprcnie who rules the wwkh men had 

then a higher ideal, and thnnght of nvakkig a niin of this 

pi>wer- Aflihropomfirphlc conception came hitcf* and marked 
the decadence of re!tgit>us thought in the Greek mythologVi 
The primitive religion itf the Crersins probably dsfFereU little 
froTii that of the Romans^ in which in remote times there was no 
persomfication of divinity^* 



riih I^Oi —MOt-NT rHU« 

This cult has a practical tejidencyp and the forces luvd irarious 
aspects of nature are wcirshipped without aNtmet ideas; re¬ 
ligious forms and conceptbins follow the same historical processu, 
which agrees with the [^ychiol evolution 4)f the peoples- V^arro 
has said that tor a hundred atui seventy years the Romans 
worshipped the gods without images. They were satisfied with 
a rock to indicate Jupiter, a for Mars, and fire as a symbol 

of Vesta, 

‘ ti, Wifirpwi, unit Knhm Jrt Rnt:mcir/‘ p, JD, MOncKrn, t 90 T. 
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\Vt arc told that the Aryaiii brought with them to the hud 
of Helhs the beliei' in a sufireine god, a lunitnuus gcd, Zeus, and 
that this name is connerted wjtii the Satiscnt Djaus; that m the 
Inio-Germantc tanguage* there is the rofu M signifying to 

shine, and (hat the ,-\ryar» people brought us this gtd of heaven. 
1 know nothing about philology. But I do know (hat before 
Achilles gave up his arms Hatroklos he uttered a prayer in 
which there is no Indication of the pagan element and invoked 
“ l^clasgic Jove” os If he were a national godd 

The Aryan people knew not the sea, which has a funda- 
mentil importance in Minoan religion, and only through this 
Cult can it be underscot>d how Poseidon should hav'c been 
placed beside Jupiter on an equal toning in the hierarchy of 
the gods. 

In the study of archsology we find no period in which we 
can fix the appearance of Zeus. 

It an invading pe4.ip]c (is the Aryan people must have Iwtn) 
had entered Crete, we should find traces of them, hut on (he 
other hand we can foliow the complete evolution of the national 
divinity, Zeus keeps the title of l^clasgic—l lumcr sj>caks 4 if the 
good Pclasgiaiis, and here ako traduion is ijuite opposed to the 
Idea of an invasion. Pausanias * relates that the tciupU: of Zeus 
in Olympia, one of the most ancient and famous in Crccce, was 
connected with the cult of Zeus on Mount Ida. and was founded 
by Herakks of Crete. At night as 1 looked on Mount Ida in 
the poetic light of the Full moitii, the blue peak which reaches up 
among the shimmering stars behind the silver mantle of snow 1 
thought of ;\tichis«s seeking in this isle the cradle of the 
Latin race. 

“AntiijuKin cjctpiifice mitu-eiii. 

. . . , . Cl ipti diw'tie v<r»trj*. 

Crcla tiugcii ninlin jac« nmiilii pimio, 

luoai lijreoi ahi ct gouii cuiuibiitii utatrae.'"; 

* [ILitl. 3rei JJ,|, -/Ji. Jj.« llp]Ui»),rU 

’ * ?* 

' .lineTcl. iii. !□$, 
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X. 

Wirhoiit the excavatiofts tii Crete we cuuJd never have under- 
stfMXi one 01" the stranyfcST things in the Homeric poems, which, 
thimgh held as the song of a people in Its youth, show a marked 
dehclciicy of religious feeling. What these hards have sung is 
rather a critli:|ue of the myths than veneration of the gods. 
Krom the first lines of the lUad, ChalcaS“ 

‘'■WtK'it nr men lo wlltnn all thing* 

Were luliict rh»c wrfc, ihat ^irr, and ihall be.** 

shoM's chat Apollu sent the [lestilence Into the camp of the 
Greeks, 

.Aganietiiiion,' the freif-thitiker. rises angrily, saying : 
“Prophet of evil, from thy mouth has come no welcome word. 
Thine evil heart has ever joyed in presage of disaster, and thy 
deeds are dcvoii:! and hare of honoxir :is thy words." 

This haughty tone in addressing a great priest Is a grave 
symptom and shin/vij the ttrellgious spirit of the Greeks. The 
morality of the gods is iow, and the life of Zeus himself seems 
to lie full of iinsav'injry adventures. The grids arc inferior Ui 
men in nioral sense, for they are liars and traitors. It is no 
tilieJ to say that the gods of Olyntpus are n«t resjicctahle folk, 
rhe impious ivUirc of the gfxis ns wc (ind it in the Homcrii: 
poems was only possihlc after long evolution of religious 
thought. 

■[’he anthropomorphic tendencies in the rdigions of Greece 
and Rome (and also in Cathulicism) have lowered the primitive 
idealism, which does not represent gods in human fonu. jupltcr 
fastens an anvil to hU W'ifc’s feet, and when the gods rebel he has 
to nirji to Brlareub for help. No man of the Homeric age 
would have sttx>|ied to the deceit, the tricks, and plots and crimes 
which this .(uinttr, the dnud comyietlcr, practises for the sake of 
sensual gratification. 'I'hc loyalty with which Acha-ans and 

* Himti tt 'fi7> ilill rw ±Tj i-cir' 
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trL-at their cnensi^ lA in strange contrast with ihe 
perfidy of the yods, 

Andr^imache is fa^r nobler than fehtr goddesses m lieavcn i and 
the vronds she addressee to her s|VOUJic arc uritorgettable. 
Pcnelopc> too, attracts us strongly by her nobiltte. Near the 
luhlime g<Kjdne$s of these mothers, the gOiidcsses are like liiw 
courtesans. The religion of the Homeric poems proves that the 
Lliad ami Odyssey do not show us the infancy of a [woplc 
or the begtnnings nf a. culture, Ucligiuiis tVcling hati already 
passes! through a long peruxl development, and the Homeric 
bards sang at a time when religion was iilrtady decadenr. 

The excavatioils in Crete have thrown new light on the 
history of mythology. I he ihrory most relied on to explain 
the strangeness and itiimorality of classical mythology wai th:iT 
of the allegorists or syTnlioli&ts, who considered that the legends 
of the gods were fanciful talcs invented by the Hcifetis, or rhat 
these legends came from the East and ccmtaui the precepts «f 
exalted wisdom beneath the veil of UbleJ Others, among them 
Mr. Gladstone, have Imagined that traces of a perversion of the 
biblical revelation might he found in cLissical myths. Modern 
archaeology clears away this contusion. 1 hese gods are not 
deified men, heroes exalted by imagination to the celestial spheres. 

Classical myiJjology is not a corruption gf pninitlvc numo- 
theism^ nor is it an Imptirtation nf the Aryan race, but the 
degen era Eit>n of the primitive Ixjlicfs nt the Cretans and rjf the 
myths which arose in the isles uf the /tigeaup and of the legeiid-i 
which grew up on the shores ur the Metliterraneaii. I'hc 
phctioniena of life, the affectiims and the fiersnnificaiicin of 
ihe forces of nature were the prSinittve s^vurce of classical 
mythology^ 

XL 

When we read the Homenc chants vve must think of the 
minstrels passing from one court to another in the isles of the 
^f^ge.an, in (ireecc and in Crete, ringing the deeds of the heroes* 

’ Kwmonntii ^ M^iniiik Hoejih." 
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The Achirans (vere 4 jf>vial jieoplc who enjifVcd good tatiiig 
and better drinking, and spent lung houra at the ublc» white a 
poet sang of the deeds of gtuls and men In the Odyssey, 
Demodocus the poet sings before nismy hftirers of the secret 
tove of Venus and Mars,’ and the war^ttd says brutaUy that he 
overcame her »vith marjv gifts. The gods of Otymptis come, on 
the invitaiitm of Vulcan, t*> surprise the faithless wife, ** with 
unextinguishable laughter," says t lomer t and gay Ap^ilo folloxvs 
with a liccntlnus pleasantry. 

Contrary to the use of classical times, women were present at 
these banquets. I recall the assembly presided over by the 
famous 1 ielen, and we need nor he surprised if at such leasts the 
poets ventured to Joke at Olympus and to take pleasure in 
the amorous adventLtre.s of the gods. ^Vc eaii understand the 
refusal of Odysseus to drink the ambrosia which rvauld render 
him immortal. Kor seven years Calypso bvlshcd love and 
caresses upon him, but Odysseus ever thought of his far-^ilF wife, 
and would not eitchange his huinart nature for that of a god. 

Irrellgion was a concession of the poets lo the sceptical spirit 
of the crowd before whom they sang. In the apotheosis of 
human nature lie the germs of the Greek philrwipiiy which w'lS 
10 renew the world, T’he oracles liiivc little indueiice, and pre* 
sentU' ive find dtvituition by augurs spreading till it becomes an 
essential part of the religion iif the EtruseaTis sEid Latins. I'hc 
genius which made of Greece the cradle ot philosophy, of 
tiierarure, and of the arts w,as the secular spirit, aiid the absence 
of that superstitious formalism of the sacerdotal caste who kept 
a hrm hold on the most ancient societies cif the Mast. 


XH. 

** vr S. tjiuiuf Ilf PavL-oiut.i, iVrfi, x^o6. 

" On the road bv tvhich J return from the excavatinos I stop 
to liKik at the ruins of the Monastery of b, George (l^g, <>l). 
Over the grey sky pass threatening clouds, and at sunset the 
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g 1 i>n(>a!> sun lights up the ruins nnd sprinkitrs rhtrm u'lth goid- 
ilust. The ruins stand lorth in greater riisjesty against the 
darkness ot the shadows, A new.' titc awakem in the walls like 
a vision—the sacred apotheosis uf the pist. In frttnt of the 
convent the ground is envered with yellow marg:uer 1 tes, which 
bloom among the stones and enclose the ruins in a poetic fmnie. 
To the let! some lig trees with their flense foliage wrap the 
belfry and porch in shade. 



HU d^i.—AKJiiASiKiiY or K, lieuitur OS' tiik nii.i. or int^isriKj. 


“I’he Cretans contc from 3 distance to tarry off the carved 
stone cornices with pure fifteenth-century mouldings to place on 
their window- sills nr round the doors. Tlie church is still pre¬ 
served by the strong et instruct ion of the vaulting, am] round the 
church are the convent cells with elegant architraves. On the 
wall I saw a drawing representing a triremi:, and I copied if 
in my pocket brjok, ior it is a record of \'ctiice which ivill 
soon disappear. 


Jfy77iS J V/; or e ft/: 77^ ^09 

(roni nt und Is^s^ldc thir church the graves of the motik$ 
art: ojvcrcj hy great slalw marble with at the corners, 

Two rombs at the side of the church are uttcovereJ (1%. 92 K and 
on the greater a coat of arms, A slculh bleached white^ lies 
within the marble urnt ami tnnii the enipt} eye-sockets the fixed 
and mysterious glance of death tit rows conienipt on the vanity ot 
the Wi>rld, 



rilli itl .—.tfJVntH OF I'MH iJOVliS CM H l3EOi(liL 


‘'Near the head bUwjms 4 tali mse hush in full flower* The 
mnnastery had passed under the I'urktsh doiiilmon, the monks 
were turned nut, the vvalls of ganlen and cell broken thuvn, sheep 
hfld entered the saiictuar\\ the hells were sHent^ the cross had 
fallen fnim the top of the chttrch, but in the midst nf the 
ruins rhis lived on like the pneiic Image of the glnrv of 
long ag^i. 


14 
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ydiDw marguerites form a hedge romid the pillars or 
ihc hroken clsiem, u-htch has the date [7COCUC m\ a stohc atn^vc. 
The bitter mugiaorcs rise like pyramids of grey kavxs anting the 
yellow grain bctwecti the stalls; only (he rose bush^ with its 
laughing petals and the ^weef scent of its flowers^ stands there as a 
kindly memorial, beautifying ami overc^jmuig the desolation of 
deaih/* 


C l\ A P T E R XI 

iirLl.-CKAf'PLtNC 

1 . 

V CONICAL vase (jf stearvte tciunJ by the Italian Archiro* 
logical Mission' in the excavations of Magla U'risda 
(l*ig. 93) is the miwt complete tnoTUimcnt chiit nc have of 
gymnastic cxercisus in Mcditcmuicau clvilisatton.^ The reliefs 
are divided into tour /ones. Beginning at the lon’est we rind a 
boxing scene, with the attitudes of the modern prixe ring ; in the 
scenmi and fourth zones arc eolittniu with a reeungubr vni|yjst 
which has a twinler of small circles, representing the putrtico of a 
courtyard, 't he columns taper upward in Greek tashion, whik 
those which Wf have noticed in the prettding chapters arc conical, 
aiul therefore wider above than below. 

The great hid I in the last division hut otie made a strong 
impression on me and was the reason of this studv. Having 
copied frijm life the prohle of a gigantic bull, the artist, in older 
to keeji the proportions right, has reduced the Hgure of the man 
who IS on the initrs flead^ (Kig, 94) to half the siyte of the 
other men. 

i'hc attitutle of the gymnast mny be explaiticd in Several 

* ililibhcrr, if* lJ*etfj,. \h^ |ip, " 41 ^ 5 ^ 

• 4-5 Mui Avidtb tc^uiinuirc# ?it iht 

I Tht- PmjLjctfi* Jrt'-' Fig. 94, nMch ihm% tiui (.xitf the law 

iaiC't}L3Tij leri tlutri tho itrEfi^riiiiil^ htna a jil 4 RS:cr 

mi 
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ways "Either he ivas stand¬ 
ing on rht hack of the 
bull and i^at down on the 
heail astride of the horn^^, 
or^ finding hinisetf upon 
the beast i >p s c ^ he 
hatl sprung on lo the 
bick of this bulb which 
had thrown up its head 
in order to reach htm 
with its Jittrns; or. it may 
he that tht^c ttien W'cre 
such skilfid gynitiasts thar 
wirh a rvinning jump they 
coiilvL spring uptm the head 
of H hull with 8 single leap, 

T he preseticc of the bulk 
aiiiiiog righting glatlSators 
proves that k h not a bull 
hunt after wild hulk. I'he 
iTccdieti of movcniieiu and 
the contraefnm of the 
nuiscles ill this gymnastu" 
action assure m [hat the 
man is not in]iirei.h The 
atfitude is exactly that of 
a man ^vho hns just taken 
^uch :i leaLp. 

bor the Cimiplete appre- 
dution of this va^se w^e niiist 
rcenllect thar it wa?ii>verlrtid 
w^iEh gold Seab which gave 
it t\w appf:arancc of ^olid 
mcral A similar vase of 
steatite was rl;mnd at Palal- 
kastro, and a rhin ptecc 


KltL VJ.—STliA'ril'Ii e.VSE A1 HAijlA 

rtii.irpA. 








ot gold Ici^ car} 5 tsSi hi; seen in the car (vt une cit the figures 
upon \tJ 

1 he chiscliing nn the gold leaf ivhich would give more dlsUnet 
projection to the relief is sibsenl ; but the coinposuioii* design» 
tind execution are perfectt the character of the huli U 

expressed with truth. 



1 - 111 . Of—OVTI AII. n I iffPi TVIAX Tiifc Mnv^si. CII Tiir m y. 

vinm rHK vcsk iiaciI.^ iifiAiiA, 

11 . 

The CrutLin gymnasts made their sfjmersmilt on to the hull 
cither direct through the air. or by v^aulring, resting their hands 

’ At ^iiilr ^ rnigmejiu of ihi* were fciinidv Mid the fdlloiving 
year nine lunrc fnccct umted iip. This ihow^rJitt iixi^ute himten had tcarched 
lIic iitt aftef ihe dKiftictioii die vilk and had hfckcrn ivp the vme tor the 
H^kc in' ihc gold. 
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on tlie hull's back. A iimibr cajicr is rcfre&cnted 011 [htr seal 
discovered on a braedet by Dr. livaris in 1901 (t^ign 95^?). Atter 
his spririg the mnn ^*ill Mi on his feel behind the niiim! 4 L 

In the Athens Musetim is Ji titjg with an intaglla representing 
a gymnast who has ju*JC made one of these leap^ 9S^)i 
else, hoiding on to the horns with one hand and resting nn the 
neck of the anltuai with the other, he Is letting himself be carrit^d 
onJ Obstacles were placed on the course in order to make 
the races more dldiculc, and here we see the branch of a tree laid 
on the groLiiid,* 

When the animals were not racing the gymnasts perfc?rmed 
r>rher fears, such as that shown on the sed from Myceiia: (big. 97), 
or on the other from the Museum at Candia (Tig 9M), dtrscribcil 

by Mr. B<isatit|uet ,3 who thtjught 
that it represented a hull sur¬ 
prised by a hunter. U Js^ bow- 
ever>a gyniriasE, who is holding 
on to the beast's hortis wuh one 
hand wJiile he extends his bidy 
in a gymnastic fear. 

The tradition of siimlnr jkt- 
ftjrmanccs has been carried on in 
Italy in the province of Viterhf>, 
where untamed cattle are used, but instead of bulls, wild cow^s are 
brought iH| and the public hxiks on in an enclosure, as in a bull 
light. 

The performers have a s^iecial C^TStmiiL" with short breeches^ 



hi(i. c|5ir.—iii;r.l.<ilfAPPLTXt; ux 
IHS m- i% MljACKI-Et 

VOVKU UY tne, 


* Stall* <;5^* 9“ 9S nfi; impti?i:s}uni. 

1 1 6i> Fint ttic oEher ucah ivliicti ih*m' Uii» pj^iilun, smij opily 

liQjjurilii *^Thc Zairo Salirtg/* f/ lU/ffttii kxiL p, 1 p 6 , 

i 1 ^, z7* A fFi*g!aiL;pii Ljf darL i^rrenhb Hone ou vlie Acrcipolii nf Atlie:isr 

repre^ent^ Ji man issFpundtrd in the iiir ^sid u bitlL The tu^al f'fpund ai Haghi 
rnjidfl hr Vhlbhrtr ihnuLi pethapv he includcal iiTTiunK the h^ili- 

ipnppling tteric». I Ipvc tin* doSi^is (Fs|. 9*11 1 the vjHiik impTc^ion ilnnvi ji 
tiftJc ill A gyiunfiatk attitude behind ■ bull (Halbbctt^ '■* Rcrti eiu 

vo\, sili. p. ^ 

|b*^Biii|uec, ** Kis^^rjiViiiuni at Pneio* [,'* t/ KtifiU Seh^ jt 

So, vtb- p- JCJ- 


iW/.L-GfiAPPU.VG 
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:md facing the t'uri»ii't anitiiiJ, they fake her by the horns and 
allow ihemsdves to he carried on, turn aside the cow which tries 
to gore them with her horns, and spring upon her hack or jump 
over her, while the crowd applauds. 


HI, 


The horse did not exist in Crete in the Minoau period, and 
the horse being absent we can understand the dcvehipnient of 
gymnastic games with bulls, or the tanrokathapsla, as the Greeks 



I'lO, OiiA. —trtTL-RKal'f'MXO os* Ttfll tXT.\tH.TO OF 4 UlSr. 
rs* TJifi ML'sanu at a i iixxs. 

called it. Jn Mg. 98, a seal found In Crete, we see one of the 
gigantic hulls used in the taurokathapsia. I'he anatomy of this 
hull is worked rmt with great fjcrfection, ;dthough it is an intaglio 
in hard stone. 

The Italian ArcKa:c)|ogical Mission found at Hsigia IVioda 
the holies of the skull, with the fronfal protuberanccjs, of a bull. 
The horny material is destroyed and the imnie which hik'd it 
IS left, 

This horn, 40 centimetres in length, measures 30 centimetres 
in dreumference at the lliickesl part. Such horns are no longer 
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scm !n Crete, they belong Xi> ioi ffrimi^emus^ which exists in 
the Romnn Caiti|%5gnat in Um!>m, ~m some Canmn.^ of Switzerland, 
and in Kfigland,^ 

Econoniic lit ions put an end to this breed ] there *^crc no 
great pastureSj and the foreat being destroyed, man found it mnre 
profitable to multiply the sntallcr beasts, which were cheaper and 
easier m feed, rhe oxen now secji in Ct\:te have smaller horns 
than ! have ever seen elsew'here* 

hig. 9S shim's some derails uf the kind ( tf gri>utid on which 
the games were held. 1 !ere it is certain!y iu)t the np^tx field. buT 
pn>bably a paved courts with a footpath cr*'!rssing the evreui^ 

grounds like that in the the:Ltre 
at l^harstos. henir sharp stakes 
were: fixed in rhe grriund as an 
obstacle, and a baj" may ^xissibly 
have liecn placed above it^ rhat 
the mountebank could leap over It 
while the bull pissEd bent^ath, as in 
a modern circus, Dne of the inosi 
ancient and Inigest oxen ksuiwn h 
that show-n on Mp. 99 , found rn a 
tholm 3 f Kotima^. h is from a 
terracotta vase, with the spout lii 
the form uf the head of a gigantic 
nx. Three men are holding on to 
the horn^ and letting thcm^^elvcs be carried ilong. I'hc com- 
poiiirioTi k Ijcttcr than the execution, and thk is probably a copv 
of another vase. 

One of the mmt ivondtTful fre^cocTS dii^owred hy Ur. tvvain? 
at Kn^i^sos represents a gigantic hull mtb a man leaping upon it. 
w^htle tWiJ women arc also pert or mi rig a gymnastic fe;it. Thk 
dist^ivery (made in 1901) k irttei’esdng with regard to the 
physical educatnm of w<3men^ and I alluded to k in a bihfik of 

^ tiiganrii: cschicil in N'l^liMiEc dtiie?, nhA in *ii Pha^tloi I 

pickced up VcTiciTTJr, atiiJ lielmij^hig m * niycti Iflrgtf ihatp 

thst narv liumil in Creic. 



i-'HL t/Lr—SK.VL fc iftoil n.U3IA 
rkP%f*A, HVI \p<i^EO. 


inuMiHJ rruxa 21 7 

mine » iKHin b» Dr, Iveans had announced it in a preliminary 
communication,' 

*rhe rectangular picture is bordered by a design ot great 
shells streaked and dotted with red, yellow, brown, and bkic, 
more like marble than shells, tn the middle is a man w'ith 
his legs raised as if making a spring or Iwiiig carried along 
by the bull to which he is holding. The beast is rushing On 
with his tail straight and his head low, while a woman, who 
has seized him by the horns, is letting herseU he carried a^ 
she hangs on by her arms. Another woman stretches out 



\ 


ritv. <17,—sML tHux m oik unsai n mtKNs. 

her hands, possibly tn the act of applauding, or perhaps to 
catch the gymnast W'ben he has accomplished the somersault. 

Both man and women W'car lioots, like the gymnast on 
the bull tn the rhyton of Hagia IVtada, who has also 
hracclets on his wrists. I'hc women a bracelets are marked 
with a yellow line to indicate that they arc of gnkl, t hey 
wear short drawers like those iif our danvers ; a yellow sash 

" Meiu la CDrjftire p.j il,«: lup, I. ilw «ppv4raiicc 

frf rKc c*aet repniJnciuiM nliich l>r. t’titiw w Winging <jat ofiliit tmoterpiece I 
limn tu a •imple iRciitum ul' the ftw I'we, wUidi « erne of the 

orntmnnt iHf Miiwum el' Cau^lio. 
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cmhrDidttrcJ * with r^ii faJls from the wat$tlmnJ ir» rwo folds 
before and bchiiul. The bull has greai yellow patches, chiefly 
on the back and neck. 

The opposite wail \vas decontCed hy a similar picture, for 
among the fragments of stucco the shoulder and arm of a 
wotmii who is hntdiiig a hull by the horns are visible. There 



no. gtt.—sr.u. rocNii at m‘ ua. fnisAVgi’ET, 

tN tim ilUSKOU AT CAStltA. 


Is also another woman like these, with black, waved ttesses. 
A man with long, floating hmr has a band round his foru- 
head. The backgnmnd of these plcuires, of which fragments 
have been found, varies. One wtiman is on a Iduc ground 

> Tlii* oHiame o tery iliuihr u> tliu »( dit Hteutufv and ^imia>o w the 

fUtiiiilc iind i\w tSrc^i dLUen liutc i'mm ih 


DULL^GfiA PrU.VG 


Jifj 



and the other on a yellow ground, with j'ragnieiiis of a grey 

btill. 

Fig, ICO shows fragnienis of a frtfsco discovered at Tiryns 
^itie years ago, and now in the at Athens, Dr, 

D&rpfetd, who published It, thought that it represented a hull 
hunt, and that the artist, through ignoratice of persperttve^ had 
drawn the hunter above the hull. After what 1 have just 
explained there is no doubt that this fresco represents a 


MR, UK Jt RtOtAT OULL WHICH KilHMl-O lilt SIMirr OK A 

Tt:«ll.VC<>TT,\ VMK KtK'SO KOlr7iHS,t. 


taurnkathapsta, and that here too the pertormcr i.s a wimiaii, for 
the skin is w'hite ; if it had been a man he would have lieeii 
painted red. 

IV. 

The most magnificent records of the rauroknthapsla arc the 
stucco Itgurcs in half relief and the ivory statuettes found hy I Jr. 
Kvans at KnoMos, Though there are only n few fragnieiits 
of the stucco, they give so lifelike an intage of the bull that 
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it is equal, It not :>U[>cnor, to the Farrit»e hull in the Njip 1 c« 
Museiinif iivhich breathes a sugg^don of false art. The hea».l 
in prncuiar is a fragment of great value, tor the details of 
the mouth, ejes, and nostrils, which are full of expression. 
Upon the bull sto«>d a man, and the mtxlelling of the veins aiul 
the standing out of the muscles is perfect. 

Dr. Kvaus has explained an arm holding a horn 
iot> as the arm of a nnin carrying a vase. This was a 
sudden idea after [>r. Kvaus had discovered one of the finest 



Hifi, iuu.^Ktueicu ntuu imvss, tv inr, ut'sKI’U at .\Titt'.V>. 


frcsivies of Myeena-an art, repreBcnting .1 youth carrying a conical 
vase. 

My recent studies ohiige me to give a different iiiterpretattan 
m this relict" The measiircments which ! took of a bull's horn 
at I lagia Triaiia enable nic to compare it with the dimensions of 
this arm, and they agree. Also the slight curve of the object, 
which is quite different from the rectilinear outline uf it coniciil 
vase, shows that it is a horn. So strong a contraction of ihe 
muscles of the forearm as the artist has rendered, here wouLl riot 
Iw fiecesaary if it were simply a case of currying a vase, I'he 


/H/LL-fJKA PPLLVG 
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way in which th« kind h clc;llchc^^ aha>v^ also rhat it ts a case of a 
g) mna&[ic feat i a hcjrB is sSighcly curved at the tip, and for rhar 
reason k h better to hold on with the hajid tightly closed, but 
this action docb not agree with the manner of Ciiirying a comical 
ra5L% which wotiltl require to nsE iti the hotlow' uf the hand in 
order tii be kept in a verticil] position. 

These stuccoes were found in a piri of the paLiee w'hich was 
decorated with great rnagnihcetice ami adorned with columns, ami 
ivherc the walls were ornamented with paintings in fresco and 
spirallfrinn ilesigns in blue atul bkek on a white ground J 
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1 use the word "stucco because the term " gesso duro '' usetl 
by Ur^ Iv vans is ill correct. In met when I made a chemical unulysis 
1 found no trace or sulphate of lime, which pmves that it Is not 
; on the conrriiry. it k enfi rely carbon ate of lime, iVohsibly 
lime and marble dust w^ere used tor these reliefs. In 
Lives of the Jkinter^/' chapter vL. Architecture/" he says that 

* *■ Tlw Prtiaec *fi rK Mrithi ,#/ N*n ^Uf, 

p. sSr- i^^oo- ojai. The L'df ef the ku Ic^f, thi right ^lioLLlder w-icJi th^i 
krcqrm, UtV-fciitcd, were liiund iit>w of ^dthei iMirykfltluiip^iA hi 

nufi.v were t'utind \iat ihc Jianh d-nor* Tla^r tragmciH’^ eniiHbi of 4i iiuiii'i lupi, 
Iw'u h'LoH of atk tix, ihii lip n hciim, and ihe rip ol hve Liili. 



$tucc(i is a j'astc niadc «f pcmndcd marlitf and lime ot irawmnc. 
Work carried aut m simple gesso would be less firm and less 
enduring. 


V, 


Masterpieces of Mycenasan art are the ivory statuettes found 
by Dr, Kvatvs (I'ig. i02), ^vhkh he mys represent men either 
nbout to eilvc or iihout to spring into the uir. Otic of thcjis 
statuprobably represents a woman^ rim Ivory was found to 
be so friable that the frtignmEUs had to be phiceil in melted wax 
in order to bind therit^ lest they should fab to powder* The hair 
wtiis tnade with curk i)f bromr^ wire inserted into the skull, and 
the garments of gold leaf. 



rill, loa.—Kn,ji;ii!£ Forxo \T nv ok. E:vtvs^ 

1 he life in these statiiertcs, the spring and the iiaturat manner 
in which the arms and leg^ art extended, fill us with wonder. In 
these ivory hgurcs and the reUefs in stucco Myectnean a^rt at 
its culminating point. The veths of the hands^ the detaib of the 
nsuts, the folds of the ^khi at the jcjiiits, were all exactly repro¬ 
duced. rhere lare bracelets tin the wrists, itnd from the evidence 
of sfjme of the fragments 1 am perstiaded that there vvere some 
female figured an^ong those of nien, as wc see hi the frciiCii nt 
K missies, i 

It is to be hoped that further cXfava.tlotis niay bring to iighi 
fragments of the hulls ; the sunilarity of the attitudes of th<se 
figures to the fresco at Hryns and to the seats which I have 

= ■** Knuviki» K.\¥JitAu+ntii| 190^,'* ^ C'frrtitni.irc^ 

■ There mm\ havr liewn m** nj&ir thew m tlieis t^irri: frnrT 

irmi and ihrtc kft lu mauJi, 
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descnhcd Is coo gnwt to teavc room for doubt that they hefong to 
a raiimkathapia. Tht; ihciiry of acrohaeic perforT«afic<i<i with 
bulls explalrts the attitude of these figures. The head is bent 
backwards, and this would be dangerous in a man who was about 
to dive into the water ; while this position tvould be i]uite 
sult:ible in a performance on the hajck of a bull. 

The proportions (or, one would say, the c^on) show the 
slender athletic type which predoiiiiiiates In the seals and frescoes. 
1 will spare the reader a digression on the feinaie tvfie in 
Mycenstan art, but I cannot omit the fact that wonien are here 
represented of equal height with the men. as In England and 
.America of to-day. 



nn. to^rf. inn. ta}b, 
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Dr. Rvans thought that thesir statuettes had been hung up bv a 
gold thread or chain, -n was done ].iter by the Greeks with the 
amofini. hut after the explaiiatiim and ctimpirisons which I had 
the pleasure nf plating before him. he is now coiu'Wed that they 
are connected tvith hull-grappling, which indeed he had .itrcady 
suggested in his writings. 

VL 

The two celebrated cup front Vaphio discovered in a bee¬ 
hive tuntb near Spart.a * in t«8g lx;loiig to this group of bujj- 

* Tmuiuakilul “'ITio Vg*?,*'p. isj, I'lie ile!<crr|iiian 

if iKi‘ ttnnl> Aiiul f ii|rk 4il Vatihjet h aim in Pemm: ami Chfi’is/ n art, ” 
dc rArii i*A iircct. jrriiiiailvri*" 40 #^, -Kih, 
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gtapplitig; ^iLb|ei:ts^ and arti of gold H'ith double casing. In the 
first (Fig. tos) a inafi is binding the legs of a ball viuh a rape, 
rhtf garments, bats, and shoes are idrnfic^ with those of the 
gymnast on the vase from ITiigin iViada. TwiJ other bulb starui 
near and are licking each other, another h quietly grazing. 1 hh 
scene show's that the bulb are not wild. The artist has got 
beyond ehc ancient school, which only dreiv in profile^ tuid 
has drjiivn a bulFs head full face- Two trees and fragments oi 
ruck fill up the background. A contrast co thi^ quiet pastoral 
scene is that on the second cup (Kig. ic,p)^ a picture full of hfe 
anil movement with struggling and rushuig cattk.* The person 
holding on to the bulFs head ia a woman (Fig. tD4i:')^ may be 
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seen if the figure lie olif^erved with atictition. The other b a 
nnn, and both are dressed iis the same fiishiun as the gyninasrs 
oi Crete, 

f sountas and others who have spoken of this cup rhiiik that 
it represents a hvmtitig ^ene with wild hulb, and that the fiiriotis 
animut. after thrniviiig down fine of the hiiTUcrs, has caught up the 
other on hi^ Ag^niist this expEanation ia the facf thar the 

two pe^sollf^ stTuggliTig w ith the hull have nothing in their hands 
to him wdth. If the Emil had transfixed the hunter with hb 
horns, the beter would have had her head up and not downw ard. 

* 3 M. (illliirrijii, tliu miiu tlse iitui! i^oaipclcnt in. Mrccrharjlii 

irfj^ ici niaike liic il dmivfng uf which rcpfei^Tni th\i laafukiOiapwi^H. und \ 

ni irritetul lor khirng me ihb tpUniJO 
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Xc» dnactor dbw that thh wonm « wrtuiideti, tor «hc i» 
holding on with htir knee bdnt tn'cr one horn anil her shoulder 
resting against the other. We must, therefore, .idmit that it it a 
w'oman in an acrobaitc game, like that on the rhyton of Hagia 
['riada. 

I'hc net was not used in hunting wild bulls, and the fashion 
in which it !s stretched shr>vvs this, tor being short the animal 
ivould have turned nmiid in it ; it is an obstacle such as are used 
in racing in connection with hedges and fences, 'fhe fallen miui 
has been standing on the bull which is entangled in the net ; the 
bull with the gymnast on bis back was to have leaped over it bur 
has failed, and the .acrobat ha.s fallen on his heail. 

The similarity of the details, shown by a conipirlstin with the 
reliefs and frL-scoes of Crete, compels us to admit that the cup oi 
Vaphio also represents a tauivjkathapsia, and 1 would take a step 
further and conclude (judging by the greater numher ot 
rep retieti tat ions i>f this subject ftumd in Crete), that here was the 
most advanced school of painters and sculptors. 
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CHAPTivR X !1 


rOOTlUAK fN THE TIhMl <lf MtKOS 

I. 

” TTkttnuhLi!! iMUKtiH titi Jilts twntith hU temler I’sci-”' 

T HI£. Homeric poeiti^ oiilv alluiiii tu soTi:^ <)r satidals (wiViXnJ 
made of leather, which were bound beneath the feet. 
When Odvsscus returns home he finds the old servant Htimiciis 
ntaktng sandals, ** cutting ,i well seasoned ox-hidc^' = 

Nearly every torm of frtofgear A^'oni at the prrsettl djiy 
existed in Crete, and we arc sure they were tii use more than a 
thousand years before the Homeric |H>etns were conumscd. It 
will not be uiiprohJahie ro turn our iitEcntlon to this subjecr, for 
we shall tind fresh printf that the heroic [?oenis give us a very 
inconnilete idea of the fife of jirc-Hellenic nian. 

Besides soles, Homer also names gaiicni. W'heii JJjysscus, 
in the fast book of rhe Odyssey, visits olvl I ,acrles in the garden i 
“ Alone he finds hts father, stooping and digging round a plant. 
A soiled and mended tunii. ccivers hitn, and greaves of patched 
leather protect his legs from the sharp pricks of thorns, and 
gloves his haiKls.“ 

The great variety of Mycemtan ftHJtgciir has already been 
shtiwn in the ilhistrations of the preceding chapters, 'I'hc officer 
of the Hiigia rriada v;ise (log, wears the puttees <if an 

Alpine climber or an hlngtish officer ; trout the ankle to halt 
way vip the leg (Fig. 105) there are five turns tif a iMtidage— 
■ OJyvwj, *«. ' Ibid,, sir. 
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)iot rhu crcsiscs which are <:>ei the leg of ei ndjng but 

really a bandage iighrly folded round rhe kg (KIg* J3)i with the 
end turned obliquely if passed below the next fold- The 
details oi this gsiiter urc better seen in big. taken iTom 

the STcatite vase touiid at Magla 
Triad a. This is slightly enlarged 
from the Inst figure to the right 
I ft the uppermost ^onc* T'hc sole 
apjTcars to be marked, and the 
quarter is cut ifi a triangular 
shaj^nr from the heel to near the 
toes. One strip binds the scale 
to the instepj and the rest of 
the bandage makes four turns 
above the ankk. The soldier in 
b'ig. 3 q wears hoots. T'his form of fot^tgear is r^ften found on 
military statues cast in brotize^ and on ofie terracotta published 
by Mr* Dawkins.* A bronze statue similar to this was found 
at Rcthynio, and both are in\p>rtant on aircount of the shajX’ of 
the dagger wnrn at the belt by these soldiers; it is one nr 

the most ancient form^ or 
weapon knptvn, arid the 
blade eveti is of copper. 
Daggers similar to these, 
not only in shape and 
length of blade, bur alsrk 
in the furm of the hUt 
and the two l)i>$ses seen 
on ihe hilt 131 Fig. toH, 
were found in their place 
near a eopper knife w hich 
lay on rbe thorax of a skeleton in the N^ccropolSs of Remedclln 
in the district ot Brcsfichu- '( be Ivwits af this soldier are wdiire, 

^ vciUi.t.. igoj. 

Colrtit. 'Mi Sejn^ktcto di ftcmak’Uop.^ /i. lifiiia xiciv., 

i pi. ]i£. p. :+. 
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and arc of ihe ^inc and probitbly made ti! the s^riic kind 

of leather as worn iti C^e^c at ihe present day- I he ky 

of the boo: was made In variuns shapes* as we may see it we 
cum pa re the boots of iJawkiiis*s figure with the narrower 
boots of the conscript in Rg* If we look closely at the 

pan near the great Uxi in the orignial^ wx can see 4 o itpciiing-^ 
Lii if the artist had intended to rcpixsent li poor conscript who 
had hastened to take up his service tvith broken bocits^ It is 
certain that two forms of footgear wxre in use among soldiers 
—boots* and shoes with tight bandages on the leg. 



rn.i, 
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tji the Cycloparau house at 
Myecnar^ which was pruhabiy ihc 
dwelling of the princes^. Dr. SchSie- 
rniinn * hniiiLl some good terracottas^ 
and among them a V:ise wsih a design 
ijf six siJdiehi who wear gaiters like 
thi:i< of Napulct>n*s grepiadiers. I 
repriiducc a portion onh' of this v^isc 
(Fig* 109}* the retnainder of the 
figures being all the same- t'hcse 
soldiers are painted in dork rctl on a 
vcUow gronnd, t>n the left shoiildvr they carry^ a drculnr shieldt 
cut mjt |jcio\v in a evescciit shape. They have the hcInicC and 
lancci Rnd their legs arc j>roEcGtcd by sitiipk gaiters. 

The upt^xr part tif the gaiters is i\Wi\ by a bandage pitssing 
two or three rliiies alnivx the knee, which proves, according to 
Schhemann* thai these guiters are ot stuffy The feet arc shtiJ 
with sandals^ ivhUh seem to be fastened by straps pa^Lsing over 
ihc ankles vvherc the gaitcri^ begiru It is nut a ipteation of 
greaves, which, as we kiiowr, were made of metal plutes sha^wd to 
the leg and fa-stened by leather srra|(TS. When Achlllt-s armed 
himself EO avenge fhc death of Fatroklos, he fastened on his 
= Schlkmunn, *vMrliim*d* 1^5, 
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legs the line gr&ivcs aith silver huckles.’* ‘ By a strange fancy 
of the poet the ereaves of Achilles were ot tin. When Agenor 
assailed Achilles he “cast with vigorous hand his spear, and 
caught him on the shin betow the knee, the tin of the uninjured 
greavc resounded, but the shaq"* steel rcboundi.-d troni the divinely 
tempered metal without piercing it." 



Vill. roi*.— l<Atel trt A VASl! I'tJUXil I't SOVCIiS/li tsv ll|1, SCUUtiaiANK 
(AUDIT D\’F-T1(IR1i or tUK ACTtT.Vlj SKy). 

l.et US consider some discrepancies between jvietry and reality. 
Tin docs not resound wiieii it is struck, and It is soft cnoiiglt to 
be cut by a hard thrust fritm ti spear. We might supjiose that 
the greaves of Achilles may have been of tinned copper. In fact 
Hclbig records that juirfions of cop^>er lielts, with traces of 

* liiaJ. eix. 
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cinmiig^ Ji:ive bten fniiiid iii rhtr tonihs i>r" Suns mu mJ But this 
U niiit tht- case here-, thr xs'c RiaJ in bimk xviiL uf the Iliad that 
wht.m Hcphaisrcis f'orged [he armour of Achiiles the Jasc pictc of 
woric was the making of the greaves af pliant firs. I'hcsc iiiCi>n‘ 
gruititrs help us to trace the histt>ry of metaJ work- The singers 
of the Mu meric by^ were pri'^bably nf)t wdl acqumnted with the 
making of brouie, for wcapins were imparted, and the makers 
did not expbtn how they were made. Hephaistos himself did 
not ktiow I he secret when he prepared the bronze to make the 
arms of Achilles. Together into the ftre he ca^i silver and 
precltms gold and tin and Invincilik Ci»ppef,^ and within the 
crucible a score of bellows bleiv. rhis mi^ccure of four metals 
filled tf>gethcr b a poclital hweminn, of \vhich archaeology has 
found no trace. The anciejits nicltecl gold and silver together to 
form electron, but objects of bronze containing Wth gold and 
silver have l-hcen found* 

Mclbig thought that the poets w^ere not acquainted iviih tin, 
and thar it was only naniid here a-, a rare metal t*> heighten the 
charm of the story.J 

III. 

Shne^ like our mvit vvere wurn at the time of .VUnn^- I reprt^ 
ducc a mtKlel discovered ar Sitia. in the fir eastern par? of Crctc^ 
by the British SchcKil (Kig. i lo). The shi'ie b yo well mcKldied 
chat this atone ivoufd suffice to prove the great sktll of the 
Minoan ificulptons, Jt is made for the right fiKit. and this fact 
shows that the Cretans were shod with taste, and liked well- 
ffccing shoes. I hey have ncj heel, and shties ivobont hccls are 
still worn in Crccc, 

I’he fancy for elegant footgear was common to the peoples of 
the fEgean tii the Miman age, as the last pantgraph nf rhb 
chapter will show. Kveii in Homeric times the epithet well 
shod ” w^as applied to rhe (jreeks vm account lif their choice 
foi>tgeiir. In spUe of this, iuwwer^ at the tiniu when (Tteek 

* Mdhig^ IJi* HiMncrrii^he p. 

* ivhL J HclLiEg, f/r. p, 
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scutpcLirc rtrachfd its highest point ot' pcrkction, Greek artists 
either represented their stittun with sandals, or with shoes of tar 
less ele(£ance than those of the Minoan age. The famous stebi 
whu-b are now admired in the Museum ot Athens were tound in 
the Street of Tombs in Athens. 1 reprtxUtce the stele of the 
wife of Proxeiios (h'ig. 111). She Is seated within the profile of 
a small temple, with her name, Eyeso, inscribed upon the Jirclii- 
travc, and is looking at a jewel which she hoi! taken from a 
casket that her hn ml maid is holding before her. This piece ot 
sculpture dates from the latter part of the fifth century b.c., and 
shows to what marvellous perfection art had attained in the time 
of Theidias, when such a piece of w'ork as this was made to onlcr 
without even Luring signed by 
the artist. The handmaid 
weirs shoes, ami the mistress 
has sandals on her fect. 

I’he artist has not indicated 
the buckle or strip of leather 
which must have fastened 
on the We, anti this sandal 
could not be used as it is here 
shown, for fhcstjle woulil nor 
keep in place beneath the 
fool in walking. The artist has made amvthcr distinction bctweeti 
mistress and maid—the maid's nose is not drawn in a line with 
the forehead, hut forms an angle ftt the point of junction. As 
there was a cbsstcaJ nose with the projecimg forehead which gave 
a more Iwautiful prtmle, and was distinct iVom the enmmon type 
of face in which the line of the nose forms an angle .it tile junction 
with the tbrehead, so there was alw* a classical tircek funii of foot 
with the accotid toe hjnger than the fir!,t, as seen in this stele. 
'This form of loot Is very rare tti inodent Greece, as with us, and 
the usual shape of foot has the great toe longer than the rest, 
bculptors, however, do nvjt admire this loot with the outline of 
the toes slanting off, and prefer ihc cUssieal type of the aiuitiuc 
statues which is rarely fovind in a imalL-|, The loot Is only 
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hcjiutifui ii; csirly childhood, tor tht-fj the grc;it toe is slightly 
dcuchc'd front the rest > as in ancient statues; later nn the fruit 
Is detornicd by t^'caring shoes. Shoes have certainly depriyed iis 
fit the a.-sthcti(: pleasure >if the sight of this prt iif the persohr 
Jt vve think of the beauty ot the hands, the grate fit their 
attitudes, the harniiSny or their outline, the inexhaustible poetry 
which proceetla from licauiTfiil hands, ive must aljovr that sandals 
were more artistic, though less convenient for winter and rainv 
weather than shoes. We lui hitiger «e the Iwautiful feet of silver 
which are sf.i often alluded to in the [ lonicric poems, and we 
have kst, too, many other elements which formed sources of 
tnspinition frir the poets. The finest of shoes or stockings 
cannot equal the beauty <if the bare foot, and the contemplation 
of the toes helps the artist eye to receive a more perfect inipres- 
sinii of the lieauty of the human body. 

i ieleh, who was rendered terrible by the diabolical influence 
o» her perfect beauty, recognises Telemachus as the son of 
Odysseus by his feet, and the Homeric |.if)cms praise, tfKi, the 
beauty nf rhe ankles of Mcnelaus. her husband. These allusions 
show how much better verged than ourselves in the know'kdgc <»f 
beauty was the Edellenic race, and how through the wearing of 
shoes we eau no longer appreciate certain points of anarumical 
perfection, 'I'hc lieaury of a foot lies in a high instep, and w'hen 
this part, on which the leg rests as ujkjm an arch, is raised, the 
flexus, or empty space beneath the foot, between rhe heel and the 
toe pitrt, becomes more arched, nic foot Ta defective when 
the heel pro]iects tcni much, so as to frirm a curved outline with 
the line of the ankle. 


IV. 

bhoes with heels were ivorn by the Myccuii’an wvintetl 
(big. tr a). The shortness of the hair and the ha.Hiy engraving 
of the bust in these figures svould leave US in sluiibt as to fhclr 
sex w‘ere It not ibat the fashion t»f their skirts shows that they 
are certainly women, '['he ilhistnttioii ia from a ring from 
Mycemv, mugiiified three mid a half times, I herc is nothing. 
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therefore, in incxlern fooigeur which was iioi in use in M ycenar^n 

tinier, 

J will now try to niuke use of this dull discussion on shrjcs 
by comj >3 ring the [de of Crete ^vlth Greece^ md showing tliereby 
that civilis^ition and the diffudon of art nioveil from rile south 
northwards, and not from Europe toivards Africa. 

The footgear of the chrtNc persons standing' among the bulls 
on the Vaphio cups is idcntreal with ihac of the officer tn rhe 
H^igia Truida vase (J'ig. 33), and with that of the gyntriast nn 
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the coniciil vase of steatite which W'as aJi^is found at Hrigia rriada 
[hig* and to show this more clearly 1 give a slightly magnified 
illustration (Fig, 1 I 3) of the leg of the iiiait who in Fig, I04 b 
rouching the ground with hb hand as he Jails, "rhis form of 
footgear apj^cars to haec been generally worn by soLfiers msd 
gymnasts, and on Jt seal ring from Vaphio ^ is a man wearing 
shoes cxacdy Itkc those of tMg. f T 3. 

It U vmp<>Ttanf to nmice nnt only that the same forms of 

* A. hvunh, " M rar-ewu "JVisc iinJ Tillijr Cah,^^ £j 

1(TCU p, 
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^hfn: 1^‘crrc worn tfi countries sf> far apartt hat that the foot¬ 
gear (>f the gymnasts oh the conicul vitse from Hagia Friatia is 
the same as that of the persons upon the bulb of the \^apfik> 
cupsj thus proving, if further proof is wanted, rliat the persons 
here represented are really gymnasts, JinJ not ttiesi occupied in 
hunting butts. The identity of the UKttgear in the Isle ot Crete 
and on the eontinenfe establishes another connection with these 
enps^ which are niar\"elUms ns work^i of art even among the other 
productions of the Cretan scbciol* Fbe great variety of footgear 
found on the Cretan monuments b nor accident^k hut is repeated 
on the pottery* on the ppJiict frescoes, on the statues, 
and in cverv form of pbistie art, so that wc must 
conclude that Crete was the tradfe of Mycenaran 
art. 

Ill the great fresco discovered sE Kntn^c^ by 
Dr. Evans the womi;n smnding one before and one 
behind a gigantic bulk upon which a man is turning 
a somersaLilE, are again diiFercntly shod from the 
hgures we have dii^usscd. The ivoimti who is 
heiuE* carried on, hnnging to the bull*s horiis^ is 
wciLnng boots like the eiasric-siiicd i>ncs or the 
present day. To hold the lioots well on the fo<ir 
there were Strings* which ptissibly pa^isctl chrtiugh 
cyekr-hotes* but in the case of the w'yman who is 

hanging on to the hnrTis these strings are seen on 

the inner and outer ^ide of the bcpots like our elastics, ^vhile 
the woman whrp is standing %vith outstretched arms behind the 
bull <.inly appeiitrs to have a liEiurk. triafiglc w^tEh Ehe tiajit! dfiw'n- 
w’ardi prol>ably fornied by the laces on the caiter aiLle of the 

shoe. The man has on a pair of white booi^ ivtiich conic only 

a little above the ankk, and we do niir see hnvv they are 
laced, Iii some of the ivory sEatuettes of the bidJ-grappiing 
figures (big. 98h marked on the Eect^ although 

the hands are finished with st:riip\dous iiccurRcv, This makc^ 
rut- think that sticks wiih a thick sole were w orn by the gym¬ 
nast? to prevent theni tVom hurtuig their fed on the ground 
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or stones, and possibly also to give them a roughened sole to 
enable rhein to avoid slipping on the smooth hide of the beasts. 
Rg, 61 gives us reason to think that the womeii wore sttxking;?, 
for the painter has here so carelully indicated the details of the 
crtibrcndery that he ^rould have been sure to mark the toes with a 
touch of the bruBh if Ehev had h^nn visible. 


V. 

[ii the Myceriican p^ibceB \\x jujcice the corrosion ot the stairs 
which are in the open air; the damage to the steps of the 
northeni staircase i^f the court ^ of the pffilace of Knossos was 
very notke;iblc, hut the indoor stairs and all the pavements, even 
rho^e with red colouring in the ccitiem, were In perfect preserve* 
tion. This fact suggests two things: first, that great care was 
taken of t he pivcmcnis ; and next, that St was usual to walk bare^ 
iocK Iti the house. The general coscorn in the Homeric poeiiis of 
putting on i^andals only on leaving the house or ship has U'en kept 
up in the blast* where iVIohaTTiincdans lake oiF rheir shoes before 
entering a mosi:[uc* At the beginning of thi- (^dvm^v Athene 
wcar^ golden Sandals^ which bear her over the sea like the wind, 
b^ariious among Greek statues Is the Victorv of the Acropolis uf 
Athens unlacing her sandals {b"ig, i 14). The pme with the head 
between the kitded wings, the heauEiful forms of the nude and 
the grand drapery* mark in thi^ lowly action the highest [HrHcenoii 
of urt. 

f>ij I he lelt i>\ pLitc L, the plan of the pubre of Kni^ssoSp U the 
senirhern entrance* with a corridor 3 metres 30 centimetr^^ wide* 
the pavement of which had a strip of limestone down the centre, 
while the edges upiPithe walls were of blue slate, f bi the left shk 
was a series of htWized figures representing a processiofi, but, 
urifortuniitclyi only the feet and the loiver part of the garinents 
have been prescn'cd, I o the north was a fresco in which were 
Nittr figures with very magnificem long robes, We know that 

^ A. Kviinc "'ris^r tif .//Afjr/* 
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they are mt:n because rhc feet arc painted in 4 reddish shade. 
OpfHjsiic is a woman with white feel, wearing a flounced skirt, 
and, at a litlte distance there is another Wi>maii, probably a queen, 
wearing richly embrfiidered garments. She Is tollowcd by three 
children and three men. 

Though these fragments show little more than a procession of 
bare feet with a nugniticent lieccmiiion fw» the edges of the 
dresses, they produce an ineffiiceable impression, ()r. Mvans 
considers that this frvsco represents an ctiibassy bringing tribute 
to (he sovereign of Knnssos. One cif the best preserved tiguro 
was found here—a youth carrying a conical vase of marble with 
the liase of silver. 


VI. 

At the Iwglnning of the fourth book of the Iliad ive are told 
that the halls of Olympus are paved with gold ( v’'"”*!' C'nnor), 
In the Bible, too, we find, in the ilc^cripcion ofSoIoiiniu's Tcn^ple, 
“and the floor of the house he overlaid with gedd within and 
without.*’ * The Mycenatans knew how to gild hroti'Ce, and 
probahly fastened thin plates of gold upon marble with albumen, 
as riinv tells iis,^' but as \vc find no trace of such gilding on 
the ^jnivcmciUs we may supiiose these statements to be ptKtic 
exaggeratiuns. In any case it h strange that beside these pave- 
inertts of gold, floors of hvuten earth, such as would not be 
found in any palace of the Minoan age, should exist in the 
royal rcsklence of ffdysseus. This di$cJ*e|,xincy Iwtween the 
pavements discovered by Dr, Schlitmiftnn at Tiryns and Mycemc 
arid those described in the Urniieric poems had alreatiy ticen 
noticed by Helbig,3 

When Mehclope. ar the suggestion of AThent, proposes to 
marry the suitor who can bend the Ixnv of Odysseus and shofit ati 
arrow'through the iron rings, 'Teiemnehus makes the preparations; 
he “ put off the purple mantle frnav his shoulders and laid aside 

> I kntit VI, ]0. Hpn, Nm., t.t, 3 . lo. 
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the sharp sword, and dug fir?i( a long trench, then planted there 
the stakes with rings at the top, lixevl in a straight ttiif, and 
stfliiiped down the earth,” ' 

VVe have other indications that the earth floor in the palaee of 
Odysseus w'as not very solidly laid, 1 found this year in Sidiv 
that even in the Neolithic j^rjixi there were huts with better 
fltwrs than chose <3f the reception halls of the kings of Ithaca. 
In fact I discovered at CaiJare a duiiVile laid floitr like that iti the 
paiitec of l iryiis: the lower floor was roughly laid, and the upper 
one, also fif clay and scarcely a cerifiinctre thick, had becit beaten 
hard mui then slightly baked by being covered with fire This 
pivement was so hard that 1 was able to csirrya large piece to the 
Museum at Syracuse, 'rhis exantple of the pavements of the 
Neolithic ;ige in Sicily is suflieieiK proof chat civilisation could 
not have receded so far in Homeric times as would api'^^’’- ^ 

poets themselves must have imagined this scmi-barbaroiis state of 
the Hellenic peoples of the heroic age, 

Some of the pavements at Tiryns, described by Hr, Dorpfeki, 
are ^.leC'irated with geometrical d<?signs, and are too hard to ngree 
wit It the Homeric accounts, Hr. Udrpfeld speaks of some ^vhich 
have a border of red and black, and others with white and 
yellow si|iiarcs. We can hanliy think chut the poets did not 
know of this degree of liiKury. and that the traditions of Tiryns 
and Myociia;, oI hLiinsttos and }'ha,’SU>s, should have t>een 
completely lost. 

ITte pavcmeiits in the Cretan palaces were so carefully made 
and tinislieil and are to this day so tvell preserved that w‘c may 
suppose that they did not require to be covered by carpets, 
‘These were only use^l for laying on the Ix'ds and seats, No 
woCKlen floors were found in the paLoces of Crete and for this 
reason socks wimld probably be worn in the winter, for W’hen 
there was snoiv on the gn^und it coidd not be s'cry pleasant to 
walk Ivarclool on alabaster, cement, or marble. Skins may have 
been Used for walking nn.* V\''hcn [■cknuichus arrived at Tylos 
the king received them cOurtetiusty, “ took them by the hiuni, 
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and where the sand Wiis carpeted with soft deuces made them sh 
near the table.'' * 


Vll. 

In an Ktryptian tomb ut the X V] I Ith Ovmjtv ive find proof that 
clt^ant footgear w;ks a characteristic of the Cretans Itt the Minoaii 
age. This tomb has a sculptured decoratiuh representing the 
deeds ot a prince whi> was governor of bigvpt while hk 
king, 1 hotnics 111,, was occupietl by wars and cont^uests :i£ a 
distance from I'hebes, This governor, Uekhmara, is represemed 
Ikteittrig to the reports of his ofRcials or givinu; audience and 
judging cases, superio ten ding the svork of the artists, organising 
the distHbutton of fiwxl to the prisntierv—in fact, the «vbo1e 
tedministmtive life of this viceroy <»f fhanioh is shown in 
sculptured scenes covering 4 surface of 400 sijuare metres. 
On the opposite walls are represented the funerals and ceremonies, 
feasts and song and the dances in hk honour, and all the particulars 
of hk existence k'yond the tomb. More interesting to us than 
even the details of the private life of this governor, whom we see 
in hk rare hours of leisure at banquets, in the niidst of women, 
dowers, and music, are the scenes representing the peoples priK 
tected by the i'harai'hs bringing tribute to the king. In one 
picture the Somali bring presents of purely .'ViVicau origin— 
baskets i)J ostrich eggs, gum, perfumes, leopard skinsj elephants' 
tusks, ebony, monkeys, and ostrich rkuhers, Next cmsic the 
CretanSi I his scene is represented in l*iate V”, of \'irey's work..-* 
Beneath a group of sixteen jiersons k an inscrijuion saying that 
these are the people of the ishmds which are in the midst of the 
green sea. They ail wear long hair like the Creuns-if the Minoan 
age, while the men iif other countries have sht>rt liair ; they are 
caiTyliig Cretan ticckkccs and vasei, ami we.ir shoes exactly tike 
that of an ivory figure found at Knos^hv IV, Kvans (big. j ij). 
I he sole of this shoe k clearly marked, and the upiitT leather slums 

■ iri- 
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a seam in iKe same place where a nvjdcm sh{.>(;niaker wnuld 
make one. I'hcre art two cords at rhe ankle. On the tomh oi 
Kekhniara all the shoes of the Cretans are white and have red and 
blue bind mgs. Several of’ them have elt^ant entbroidety on ihcir 
shoes, and rhc:r dress shows that they arc ambassador? from a rich 
nationf for even the ioitt-cloths and belts which they wear arc 
embroidered with rich designs of spirals, branches, and geometrical 
patterns, The costume resembles that of the frescoes in the 
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Museum at Candta, and this rith dress ami ffH'tCgcar Is in strong 
contrast with the modest figure ot Uekhmara, who is attended by 
t me sc r\' ant a ti d is notlti g t he gi fts brtmgh l by the Crctans. 1 hese 
gifts arc vases of ctegatit kwoi, like the Kaimires vases with spirals 
and rrwiettes, hydrlx* with handles of elassitril form, such as were 
already in use in the rvlirioan age, and eonicaj rhytom exactly 
like the vase carried by a youth in the fresco discovered by Dr, 
Kvaiis in the palace of Kiifis^ns. Two men are e,u‘h carrying an 
ingot of copper nf the same shajM: as the nineteen ingots toiiiid at 
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Hagb Triada. This point is important in connection with the 
history of metals, and proves, as I shall show in another work, that 
the copj«r mines of Crete were very productive, while thij^se ot 
Mount Sinai seem to have lx?en less so. Another figure which is 
imj.iortant for the study of metals it that of a man Ciirrylng on his 
shoulder a vase like tht>8e of alabaster found by l^r. Schliemann ' 
at Myceiifi;, and holding in his right hand a dagger of Myceniean 
shape. 

The decorations of this tomb were sculptured fifteen hundred 
years before the Christian Era, and correspond to the second 
division of the latest Minoan period according to Dr. Evans’s 
classificarlon. They are of great value both in chronology and 
because wc recognise in the work, of the Egyptian scidpti»rs many 
characteristics of the Cretan life of that perifKl fhe ideas of 
the Egyptian artists of the ditfcrcnces between the various races 
with whom they^ came into coiuaet are clearly showm on the tonih 
of Uekhmara, In ethnological rcpresenTatioiis the |'.gyptians 
wTre capable of seizing the mosr evident ]vunts, and here, hesuks 
the long hair and the rich embroideries on the garments, they call 
aitentiijtt to the elegance of the ffiotgear, and have L'ollccteJ in a 
heap belore UekhmarLi all the most characteristic ivares exprirted 
bv the Creraris. 

.\lthough the Jiigyptiaiis wore leiithcr shf^es, usually red or 
green in colour, the jienplcs of the ;EgC*an so much surpassed them 
in the elegance and refinement at their fnoigciir that, to mark 
the type of the Cretafis whom they called Keftiu, the)' nude their 
shoes of a different shap from those of the Egyptians ,itul painted 
them white with re^t and blue strings, and patiently worked out 
the most nfmuce particulars of the L-mbmidcrics (m the shftes, 
garments, pottery, and artistic objects of Creun chamctcr, 

' Sdlilheminii, ** \li kma," p. jS,, Fi*. j;*. 


CHAPTKK XlII 

SCt'U'TL'ftil AVti !• AIN'T*NO 

I. 

REl'^K art r^cKcd Its highest perfection in three centuries. 

_J In Rome eight centuries were not enough to implant 
artistic feeitng in the peoptc. Till now this fact was supposed 
to show an ennniious dilference in the nature of the two peoples, 
but since the excavations In Crete we no longer see this great 
in«|UiUU)’> I'he Greek and Latin nathnis each passeil through 
the s;inie course of devetopmenl in two stages with a long perii,xl 
of repose luitween, 

I’hc Renascence in Italy is as far from the apogee of iinel- 
lectual (Icvetopinent In Rome as the :ige Ot Rerikics from the 
Mycefiiean dvilisatUm., The Midtiic Ages which tollotved the 
fall of the Kotnan Empire com-spond to the period of tbrkiicss 
which cante between the disap|v:iranee of the kingdom oJ Minos 
and the earliest Hellenic ptK'ins. 

rhtse great waves In the iiistory of Mediterranctiii civilisation 
mark more plainly than historical coincidence ihc course of 
jTsythlcal laws. 

Pratt ice which jwiects the brain is the fouitdailon of that 
physiological devdtipment w'hieh in Its turn prepares rhe aptitudes 
and gives the impulse it* the creations ut genius. The ntarvvllou£ 
i^uickness of the iiwakejting of Greek uvilisatlon Is accounted for 
by the culture which preceded it in the same way as the Italian 
Renascence has its rtK>ts in the encigy which had disifipi'<arcd 
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with jJic Koivian iMtijiire, Tht' intclkctiial life of a people feds 
all the hidden influences and hcpicKts of nervous herality. 
Successive gcncratiojis during the process of perfecting ihein- 
fclvcs transmit to their prti^eity through the repose of centuries 
an ever hig^her dcvsiion of inventive pow'cr. 

The events of the ReptiWie and the Empire were the jicninl 
of probation and ot preparation necessary to enable the soul of the 
Latin race to blossom anew in (he Cintjue Cento. But as there 
W'as in the Minoan period greater onglnality and a more intense 
artistic devdopnient than among the Roman people, so, after the 
STagmtion of the Middle Ages l>efore Homer, a correspond if igly 
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higher level ot intdlcciuaj and artistic penver u'as rt-ached in 
classical Greece than in Italy of the Renascence. 


Ih 

Primitive art in Crete is awkward, as we can sec in rhe white 
marble idols. The vases of stone or terracotta are decomicd 
with geometrical dragns. hut very eiirly we find traces of careful 
oWrvatiott of nature and of accurate study in the imitation 
of forms. 

I leart-ihaf>ttl gold peiulants have Ixjcn found in the most 
ancient sepulchres of Crete. It is evident from their shape that 
the artist had seen the human heart ami copied it fnjm the 
ctriglriaL Other hearts had been worked mth greut care ftiid 
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patience from rock crystaL 1 give m If insiration of a heart-shaped 
(>eiiiJant in gi^ld found by Dr* F.vans at n63- 

1 he shape 1 $ exactly that ot the fleshy part of the heart, and the 
ridge which divides the cardiac niui^ek with greater prominence; 
on one aide than the other exactly repre$cnts the outline and 
details of ii human heart. 

rhe mfjsi ancient speciinens of animal studies were found in 
a tomb or 77;^^/^ by the Italian Mission, near the vllk at Hagia 
i'riada* !here arc miifutune Matucstes ot temter^rra or sieacite^ 
some very beaiitifuL and a collection of ivarVi bone^ and steatite 
scak of iurious shapis^ and all are perfi^rated to allow of their 
being suspended by a coni. In one 
Single tonih above a hundred were 
were fournl in the shape of discs, wkh 
small handles, or buttons, ciice, or bells. 

An ivory cube, with an intaglio on each 
face (Fig* 11"), shows signs of Kgyptian 
influence. 1 hey l^ong the second 
p:iTt of the first .Mmoan period, and 
are contenipornneous with the tomlTi^ 
near the village of Kouninsa, wh^rc I 
studied the idols and weiptius of cop[x;r 
and silver cis well as the iskidk. The 
flgurc of the wild the sheep^ nuil tiic show a certain 

{kill wi[h the burin* 
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III. 

Animals of a less archaic jHsriod were fouiiil at Palaik.^stro, 
nial have been described by Mr, Myres.^ They w^erc votive 
figures, whicli iverc brought to a divinitv regarded as a protector 
of healthy and they Inilmig to the niidJk Minoan pcrikhl, With 
the animals niatiy arms and legs were found ; they are not made 
jn a moulil by [he do^en, hnt each object fehoivs s^ime charac¬ 
teristic, Srme have a perforation for suspenskm* otheriS were 

■ Kx-anin'* The Palace iir ii. p 
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pWfid ou the grourui Some arms have a braoetet painted m 
white on the wriijt. 

lit accordance with what is becoming to the fc.‘verity of a tempk 
and to ofterings ntadc to a divinity in the hoj>e of a cure, the 
nude ligures are unsuggestivc. Some pendetit and Hacetd breasts 
suggest scirrhus or cancer. In the fentale figures the sexual 
organs are sonietimes clearly indicated, and possibly arc e.\ t'dw 
for tern ale diseases. Ners’ous affections are represented by henti- 
plegia, or paratysis of one half of the body, such as results from 
the bursting of a blood-vessel on the brain. Besides these figures, 
in which only one half of the body is represented, there are other 
votive objects, consisting of one foot, one hand, one leg. or one 
arm. 1 hough it is ditficult to be certain, yet we may be pretty 
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sure that maladies were ditimhuted much as they are at the 
present time and that nervous maladies were represented bv a 
greater number of votive figures for males than for fcinales, 
Women are generally representt-il seatoi on separate benches ; 
most of them are apparently young—the artist having matk a 
point of indicating the brtaats under the folds of the maiitk, 
others are compleicly nitdc. 


IV. 

'1‘hcre is ample materia) for a study of the terracotta figures 
of animats in the Temple of Health at I'akikastrti. Oxen are 
the most numerous ; they are well formetl, and are reprcsciieed 
with a broad yoke hanging fropii the neck. T he jEjgs arc of a 
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breed between the greyhound and the t'ox terrier, and reMniblc 
the characteristic breed now seen in Crete. There are tortoises, 
scarabs, and, in a vase, the jigure of a seal. The great variety of 
species, which Include the porciipme and the polecat, disproves 
the idea that they are all images of animals offered in sacrifice. 

A terracotta cat found at flouriiia, of which the head only 
has been preserved, is a perfect exatnple of ntodclling. Moulds 
for niitking tcrrac£>Eta shells and lilicf? and small figures of the 
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wiki gUiXt are found The skill with wbiclx ih™; figures are 

made Is shown by ;hc tact lim wc can distinguish the wild pig 
from the dortiestic one. l^Jie stvw haii a well-formed snout, the 
bitck less hairy tliEm the boar^ nlso the ears are lorsger* pendent* 
^iid lient forward, 

khc head or a wild goatk resembling the agrimi,* \v;i$ found 
ftt Zakros (Mg. uS) ; the horns and all rhe deuih of the head 
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were escccutcd in terracotta with pcf+cct accuracy. Aristotle 
Alliities to the wild goats of Crete, and when Sjiratt ^\ias making 
the map o( the island he law groups of forty goats at a time on 
Mount Ida. Homer described the great horns of these animals 
in the bow of I’andarm who n-ounded Mcnebus. In a tablet 
found by Dr. Evans ' fourteen Is marked in Minoan ligHrcs 
beside the horn of a wild goat (Fig. 

A lady from PhitadeIpKia, who was studying the antleiultics 
ot Eastern Crete, sent a telegram to the .American Exploration 
Si'jciety which much re!>ctnbles Schliemnnn's famous telegram 
when he discovered the treasures of Mycena;; *' I have di^ 
covered Gournia, a MycetiRraft city, with streets, houses, pottery, 
bronzes, stone vases.” It only tor her pluck and capability Mi^ 
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Harriet Royd Is worthy to be the heroine of a romance. An 
English ardifcolrgist, w|mi bad come from the University of 
Ciinihridgc to visit the Mycena'an Ihtmpcl (as the Americans 
style Gournia), made Miss B<iyd‘s acquaintance In all her glory, 
siirromtded by more than a hundred labourers. He fell in liwe 
with her and married her, 

I shall publish in another work four skulls of the Bronze Age 
found at Gouriik by MisS Boy*!. The object of the greatest 
artistic value found in one of the thlrty-slsc houses excavated at 
Gourrsia is the head of a hull in eby (Fig. 120), which resembles 
the Famous silver bull of the Uniibs of Mycena:. At that time, 
as with the titruscans at a later date, the walls of rooms were 


* Excaviii&tit^" Fig ai, 1904. 
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xidornird svhh pactervHtid images of metal ; the bull an tjrnament 
tjf this kind, srid ^vas made to be fixed to a 

It represents a vase for libattons^ for it has a perforarJon 
through the noBtrib, aud another, which is nor visible, between 
the honvs^ as in the vase discovered this year by Ur. l^erriier at 
Phirstoa. 


V. 

A book on the art of Crete in the Miiioin and Myecn^an 
peri^Kls would be of great use to the historian* 1 iiiysdf have 
not the requisite tniintng in these subjects, and hestdea, k would 
be necessary to have a complete coljcctiun of llkistrations on a 
Urge scale, I will only say that nature has never been more 
Uithfully studied, and that the art of the Minoaii period can 
boast of a far larger number of txamples copied from [itc than 
either arcUiic sculpture or the art of classical Greece. 

In the Muwjum of CandU Ir is possible to follow the develop¬ 
ment of the various schools and the different fashions in which 
the style of Cretafi art was mcxlitied, tfi the middle Minoau 
period [he pottery kept the dark colours on a pale ground, or 
light designs on a dark ground^ the polychrome ^tyle of the 
Kama res vases appearing later. 

The vases of Zakros described by Mr, 1 logarth < are master- 
pieces, and the Nymph;t;i ccrulcEa k treiited with exquisite 
delicacy i:>n the bands round the vases. Ccntaiire:i e van us 
apt^cars also, drawti in white on a brown ground ; these vases 
can certainly bear comparison for pktorlal effect with the rifiest 
mcKleru pottery* U was at this time that artists gave up the old 
style with the black‘ground and prefcrreil decoration in hrown or 
white tm the yellowish grimiid of the clay, 

*A5 an example of faithful imiration of nature 1 repnulucc 
some fragments of a vase with painted leaves and potis 
(Kig. I2t)dkwvered by Mr. Kvans in the palxcc of Knossos.^ 

^ Tfipjg'iirOi^ " Btcjiiiu.'- Age Imjiti a/ iff/Zratu' 

srii. p. 111, 11^0!, 
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Nothing further is necessary to denionstraie the rcalisnt of 
Mitioaii iirc. 

VL 

Moulds used for stamping artistic objects in faience (!'ig> 122 ) 
^vere toutul at Kimssoi, an4 there is no doubt that this kind of 
porter)- U an imitation of Egyptldn ware; the vitreous appear- 
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ance of the surface shitws ihe presence ot L^uart^ in the composi¬ 
tion of the paste, atid chemical analysis proves this. 

Some small genre pictures representing maternal love are 
marvellous. A cow licking her sucking calf shows such deep and 
tender feeling that in comparison with this group J^attcr's hull 
seems a concelttsl egoist* Another piiitora] idyl which breathes 
forth the charm of field lift is a w'iid goat and a kid looking at 
each other and bleating while another kid U sucking. 
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I'ig, 123 show's 3H cxsmpW of the skill with which the Cretan 
anises could reproduce animal life, the subject is a wounded lion, 
This seal, on plaster, is so be^iutifiil in its minute work that no 
modern artist could surpass it, nor could he render with greater 
truth the agony of death. 


vri. 

In some large msrhlc receptacles containing cultus objects at 
Kfiossos, Hr. El vans found some antaJl vases with the foot and 
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neck of gold; objects of ivorj' and Hying jtsh in faience (big I2ij, 
wonderfully accurate imitations of the actual creatures of the sea, 
I give the photograph of a sea swallow W'hich was caught near 
Candlii (I'lg. 124)* 

’I'he primitive folk rtuist have been struck by this strange 
phcnnmenoti when they saw' it leap out of the w’atcrs of the sea 
to fly In (he air, .\s doves were a symbol of the heavenly powers 
who take possession of sacred trees and pillars, flying fish pre¬ 
sented the same conception in the njythologv of rile sea. These 

17 
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fish are Mimctimes rnet ivith fiir iViiiti kml; they rise in crowds 
round i vessel^ and the Jlajip'mg of their wings pr£Kluc« a sound 
like that of birds. They belong to the genus It 

is thought that they fiy to tiscape from their ejiemits in the 
sea ; they do not rise above 4 or 5 metres in flymg. They 
usually fly in groups, touching the water and rebounding 
like a pebbk thrown swiftly along the surface ot a lake. 
When the sea fowl see them they follow them, so when these 
flying fish escape their enemies beneath the wave# they meet 
others sesU more voracious in the air. Unfortunately, when out 
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of water they do not see very well and strike tlidr heads against 
the ship and arc killed or fall on the deck. 

In the fresco of Milos they are blue with red Couches beneath 
the belly and at the eyes. They are drawn in freehainl in various 
positions by the artists. 

VJIL 

Kroni the earliest times the life of the sea has impressnt a 
n^antle character on Minoao religion and art. 

In citcavations of the Xeidithic at Wtastos I found & 
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number fir shells of one species, different from the shellAah 
which are eaten. They are not pierced, and often they are much 
worn like those found on the shore, where they become blunted 
by being rolled about among the stones. The cult of the sea 
reaches without interruption from the Neolithic age to the 
hdiiioaii period. 

In the most ancient palace of Phaesros some rooms were 
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discovered which had benches ruiind and a libation table of black 
earthenware in the midst, such as vvas used in the Neolithic age. 
'Phis vase rested on a lied ni sand and pebbles in which the 
concave bjwe of the vessel was sunk, and liehm- this was a slab of 
alabaster. The shells placed round the vase were perhaps a 
record brought back from a sea voyage or an rv from the 
storms they had escaped. 
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Shells with A cukus sli^titficaiicc vivrc tounj in lifge qtialitt- 
ticj bcfurc the Serfwni CrxidcM, Many are m^de .)f a paste 
rcsemhliiTg porcehin and coloured green and red. 1 reprtxluce 
some, litcludiiig the nautilus and pecten, which are the 
commonesi [ Rg. 122 ), !fi Mycefuean times and iti the N'eo- 
lithic pcrkjil great trltuit shells are (ound, Ixtrh real and 
imlTahons in stime. 

On the intagluM tor seals we find priestesses sounding the 
shell of a sea triton to call the divinities to tlvc akur, just jis the 
Cretan shepherds do now to collect their fincks. 

Corals, tiui, were made in porcelain and placed among the 
shells as li at the botton^ of the sea. Great skill was shown tn 
this style of decoration, ss may be seen in the vases on which 
polypi and seaweeds are inteHaced, A sacriftciaJ vase, which I 
saw excavated this year at Phaistoa by Dr. Pcmlef ^hig- •->)> 
displays a tnosi ^acefiil decoration fif this type- The corals 
interlace their branches in fajitastic shapes, and in the millet of the 
floatitig seaMi'ecds the argonaut with it^ elegant shell stretches 
out its arms covered with suckers. The artist has sketched the 
design in freehand with sepin, repeating the same motive 'with 
sllyhi variations. 

This vase is double, n cone descends from the neck nearly to 
the bottom, and at the bottom the vase has a small opening. 
We may $up|>ose that it was filled with wine and livid upside 
down by the person offering the sacrifice, and 30 the liipiid could 
not escape. Approaching the altar while tbu fire was burtiina, 
he would pour the wine Upon the flesh, reversing ihevuje. Thus 
are the sacrifices descrllied tn the Honieric poems. 

The nautilus shells in faience arv like Japanese wtirk i lilies, 
crocus flowers, and sheila of various kinds are i nutated from life 
w’ith scrupulous accunicy. I’Lven most humble utensils hear the 
design of a net with some ve-j creature In it. Artistic genius is 
displayed in the dexterity with which the life moving in ihc 
waters is indicated and rhe miist elegant and poclic fornis chosen, 
such as the nautilus, scfiia. corals, and starfish ; also in the manner 
In which the extremities ot the seaweeds are drawn swimming 
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m thi; waier, with tnuchr$ ot various colour to incrci^se the 
relic r'. 


IX. 

Crete is a world in the midst ot* the Mcditcrrancari, till now 
unknown, hut suddenly revealed to our ga/.e. The civilisation 
which was the origin of Greek culture had disapjieart-d ; iwlrhcr 
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Herodotus nor Thucydides name her, ntid there is only some 
slight allusion to Crete in the Honieric poems. As there are 
stars in the sky which have disap|H;ared hefore the beginning of 
history, and which we only see now frum the earth bv the blaze 
of the catastrophe ivhich destroyed them, $<» can we now 
ail mire the an, the creative [xnver, and the riches of the Minain 
people. 
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Art was a iitKsstty dtrtrply f"blt by these people—k was a jny 
in whkh all the doitiinaring power uf the shines nut. And 
alter m many thoimnds nf yeiirs it ^^nia to us as the synthesis 
Of the mtcllectuai work ot' the ceiuuncs of history v<hhlch are stilt 
wrapped In darkness* Minoan art wa^ origiriEtl and h pica] like 
its civilisation ; the syfiipathy between the inventor of a form of 
beauty and the satisfaction of those who enjoy the coiitempiaiii>n 
or it Mas then, as now, the tryittul scjil in which the germs of art 
have developed. 

'rhe creative power ot Cretan artifivcrs proceeds from rheir 
constant search, throughout all for characteristic expression 
or forms : and the kmndatujn of Minoati art is based on the 
constant development of the abiJitv to reproduce the a^ipects 
of nature ror the atraimnent of a faith tul reprcscntafion of 
beauty. 

An idea o{ life emergea from the study of Cretan archseolpgy 
in all the Toftns through which technii]iie ajid coruposition have 
passed ; in Sculpture, design, and architecture, it h a plant uf 
which we act: the births growth* and dying -w.tv- Lite projects 
it^h into .irt and is materiali&ed In the Jctcrmlmtion of iu 
aspect. 

1 he palette of the ffcscci painter was simple \ those who have 
studied the question * think that only rive coinurj were used— 
blacky white, blue* yellowy and red. (i seems to me strange that green 
should he qmictedp for this colour is pnKjuced by nrixing yellow 
atid blue, and can ca^iily he obtained from salts of copper, among 
which the carhoimtc existti in abundance. I'here are in fact near 
the Serpent Gixidess shells which have been coloured green, 
others halt green, half browm, again others streaked ivjth green 
alternately with black or lirown. .Artificial slid Is, loOp imita¬ 
tions of scallop shells are coloured green. 

On the great larnax of Hugia 1 riada arc two pcdcstaisp on 
each of which a shaU of (he heighi of a man b fixed^ at the top 
ot this shaft is a double axe. One of these shafts b colourctl 
pink, the other on the oppijaiic siJe of the larnax is covered with 
’ D/irpruld. tnJ iiUtco. 
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leaves which are dtstinctiy green. Professor fsountajs, too, 
tovind green among the colours in Myceii^un paintings. 

The colours of ami^uity are worthy of careful smiy; it is a 
subject in which a certain tlegrcc ot education is (leceBsary for the 
perception of the different lengths of the waves which produce 
colour sensation. Peasants are unable to express themselves 
clearly in these distinctions and there are persons who confound 
violet with blue- At the time w'heii Gladstone said that in the 
poems of MoniLT there is no w ord implying that the jwet had 
any distinct perception of green or blue,^ the strangest things 
w'ere pviblisheJi and the height oJ absurdity was reiiched in the 
idea that sensations not mentioned in the Homeric poems did not 
exist. It was formeHy said that Homer tvas colour blind, hut as 
it could no longer be allowed that all rhe books of the Iliad and 
Odyssev were written by the same person, it tvas said that the 
various nervous centres which serve tiir the perception ot colour 
were not vet developed. I'he simplest vvay is to attribute no 
importance to rhe lacuna: in the 1 lomeric poems. 

In some of the trescocs 1 admircil the art of the M ycenaran 
artists who have painted the leaves of plants m brown upon a 
red ground so as to produce an optical illusion of a beautiful 
green through the effect of the cnnipIciiiGntary colour. 

I’flinting remained in the infantile stage in which men arc 
drawn in prodic, h'oreshortentng is so difbenit that the 
higyptians drew the head in profile and the thorax from the 
friuit, so as to avoid the difficulties of perspective with 
the shoulder. Then, again turning tHc figure, they drew the 

* J iTjJilf cju/ntc thcNt csiinjjlc^ iiiri give others ihowing ilii: itHTTirrccc- 
iicas ijr ThtVitiEtnicnt III rVrri^l aisij CliijiicA tjlhawhr bfKils. thflc 3 npJ 

Aiid pn till live gteeii ii ttsuni Bin. ilc T An ** ^ Ln IVimttivc, 

p* SchiiipiicrcStti ilifCfinr fjl the Kgypsmn MnAisiim sl \ I'Brini 

me a sniiill qmmttiy oi brufccn oli n lump the of ^ nui* tvhn;h he 
frtiiiVil tit the level of the ivaLcr hi the MriuiiTn nf Ehc ptcliiiteiftc on rhe 

4MC of ihc cilfof Helioimlji. I iiuulifvJ n iind fiiujul that fhk rihic 
ptn^Jer i!i of ibe nv^mt n turtsuniic, ai it otiiuiin* phinpliurie ;»ieul. 

^lumEEHViiti^ Bud Ibitv 
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icgs in profile. In spite of these Ttnttt^jtiuns Myecrusan pictures 
are devated in subject and cottiposltinn. 

X. 

For the better undcritariditig of Cretan an rand it;j nttvst 
Important phases the study of the octopus will help us to 
appreciate the gradual develyptuent of' form til) a siaJiilarJ of 
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cunvctitiQnality tvas reached« and then i tiro ugh a process of 
dcgeneraiton the animal became alntost unrcetignitiablc. 

Tlie polypus is a common motive in the decoration of pottery. 
The design of hlg. 126 is of the first period and is corrcctlv 
drawn, fn the second ^^riod the time of decadence has begun 
(about i6oo p.u,), the painting of the pfdypus ts less perfect^ the 
head 1$ too large, the feelers are less naturally bent, atvd the 
aiickcrs are absent, big. 127 belongs to the thW period of the 
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MiJimti tptjch ; the cofiVi^ntloiiaiisTn h marc advitiicud* the 
and head J^jvekiptfd lo cxcc^, and the body Is so 
atrophied as to be unrecogin^Hk, The tentacles have shrunk 
into a ^tnuoiis Une^ aink instead of eight, there are hardy ^ix of 
these ftiry arms, d'his S-Cyllsiitiofi f>f the octopus is sti exaggerated 
on some of the larnakes that the aruiml is only Indkared by a 
sinuous line* and the head disappears with the remainder of the 
body- 

These phases of stylistic dcgenenstioJi are very evident in the 
representations of the bull from the dawn of art to the decadence 
of the Mycenxean period* when Art enters 
(in her second chiIdh(jH[>d. 

In the reliefs ax Knossos * the moddling 
ot the huiTs head is fierfcct. The nostrils 
dikte with a Jeep inspiration, the mouth 
half open, ilie eve furhius tind starting Kirth 
in the congestion of the ruj^h—all give a 
strong impression uf hghnog, 1 he biitl 
from GournTiu discovered by Mbs Bovd** 

Ix-iongft to the ihird fxtrioj of the primitive 
epoch, and is cemtemporaneous with the 
Dynast^' in ICgypt. In spite of the 
Trmoiciit:^ of rhe age to which it l>dongs* 
it is :in ajmtnihle piece of work* and 
worthy in mark the advent of pre-Hdlenic 
art. 

A terraccitia he:uJ w^hidi i saw' excavated by fir. l^cnJcr at 
Phsestos shows hoW' the later Mytenfvan artists grad ntdly forscjok 
nature (l*ig. This k a sacrificial vase, and w'ouki be nIleJ 

with wine through an opening between the horns, and the wine 
could then be p<mrcd from the mouth, A first sign ijf decadcuee 
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is ap)par<int tii the two rtdgis aho'.'e the nostrils. This is not an 
attempt at rendering a cord tied round the for the artist 

has not continued this cord round the mouth. The same is seen 
aboii'c the eyelids, where one ridge would be sufficient to form the 
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eyebrows, and the artist has made three, and has also been 
□nra'ithfu] to nature by making the cars and hi>rns trn) small. 
Arc continues to degenerate, and the last phase is seen In the 
images uf oxen tmind at i Tiigia rriada, where thev have lost all 
semblance of life. There is abundance of this kind of yioitery, 
and J. too, have found M Hauia Triada an ok with the same 
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dccamTiort of niyed tints round the tyca {("'(§• *-9)’ Tiiste was 
now so corrupt that the former ndges which ap}icar on the nose 
ot the hull (Rg* 13!?) have here become six lines. There are 
|>a'intai rings round the horns, and lines passinj^ down each horn 
join on the forehead^ and are prolonged to the nostrils, big, 130 
shows some of rhe terracotta animals found at Hagia Triad a, 
which testify to the extreme decadence of art in the latest period 
of the Mveencean epoch. I have included a horse carrying two 
vases 3s an example of the M veenaran horse. These votive flgares 
<>f animals represent the offerings of poor people, and were prob^ 

ablv made to be sold bv the dozen, and are theretore a less certain 

* * 
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indication of art and style than the vases which show the same 
decadence. 

XI. 

In no other museum of art than that ot Candia is it [loasihle 
to Study all the phasscs through which art has passed during the 
centuries from the Neolithic age to that of Myceiiio. The 
descending scries of the senile period is more liiatructive here 
than elsewhere, became that deeadeiiL'e takes its natural course* 
and the gradual change of artistic feeling to the styli&eii forms 
of couvcntionarny and concomitant neglect of the imitation of 
nature can be followed step by step. 
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A person who hiuJ not follovrcd the grailual dcgeruTatlmi of 
^lycen^n arr might imagine thew figures to he samples of cheap 
terracottas, such as the children's toys now sold at fairs, hut the 
truth is that, as the golden masks of Mycena: [wove. m» one was 
now able to make anything better. The same fauhs appear in the 
animals painted on the bninkcs; they have an in fatitik appear¬ 
ance, and their species can only be recognised with difhcultv. 

Such was the evolution of art from its intancy to maturity 
and old age. In modern times the liifluejiices and currents which 
affect the culture of a pcoftlc are of greater intensity, and the life 
of art no longer follows its natural course in individual nations. 
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CHAPTER XJV 


WOMAN IN Tfit ANCIENT ttALir.JONS 



URIN'C; rhc excavAtloiis at [ found in the 


X .* Neolithic $tmtum a female image of hard unbaked 
clay (rcprocUiwd in Fig. Jit. i centimetre taller than the 
actual size), .■\hove the right breast there is an ojiening which 
crosses the shoulder, and probably sera'ed for attaching the head. 
The thighs hijd been truncated, so that the stattiette could stand 
straight on its round basis. I'he deep grtx^vc above the hips 
passes acro^ the back, round the IukIv. and under the abdomen, 
where a triangular marking represents the organ of gerieratton. 
The back parts are as protuberant as in the women of the 
Hottentot and Bushman trilKs. Images which show this adipose 
formation In the gluteal regions arc satd by ardia:ologtscs to 
belong lo the *' steatopyge ” ry|ie, I'ctnaie statues tjf the 
Nctilirhic periixl found In Italy and Prance show the same 
protuhcranccs at the base itf the trunk, and arc thus JifFcirntlatcd 
from the forms of Murojiean races as we know thcm.f 

If wc cuinjure thc'se vtatuettes with the later archaic (ireek 
wtvrk. the fartitjus discoveries on the .Acropolis of Athens, we 
shall sec how the Gri^vk ideal of beauty cbangci.1, CcrtaiiiJv the 
con cep I inn of female charms Itefore the bronze epoch was very 

* In my work. ** |J»U feinltitU e (tgun di ftnJnmli null’ ein neuliiicn " 
{Menimie Jdli k. diillc •.'ienze iJi Tnriiio, t fnhlitli fcmiile 

iJnb ittiimi in Italy Minllar m ih-<w of Cmc. 
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difFertnt from later idcala, and the carlv artist evidently c>c- 
aggcrated reality in order to eniphB;&ise the proftle of the fnrm^ 
and render it pleasing to primitive man, A small cros^ on the 
hip of the statuette suggests tar toot ng, and this proves that the 
Cretans passed, as all nations didi through that stage of barbarism 
in which tattooing and SCOTS on the skin were s distinction and an 
ornaments 
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In early religions the divine ideal rakes a female form. 
From the Neolithic to the Mycenaean age intdc Iniagcs arc the 
exception. It worth while ro cKarnine Into rhe cauaes *>1 this 
prefe rente p 

Dr, Xanthoiididcs^ F'phcir of Antiquities ac Candia, found, 
while excavating at Koumasa, near Gortyna, stime very ancSent 
tombs belonging to the third period or the firsit Minoan age 
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(according to Evans" Chronology) (Kig. TJ’)- I’hc weapons 
eontaiiiej in these tombs, and used duting that period, were 
short, tn'anguiar daggers made of copper and $ilvcr. There 
was an earthen vasq m the shape of a pitcher* decorated 
with gconvetric designs of plaited hands in the style which 
preceded that known as *♦ Kamares.” I’hree small 
vases with lids, fastened to one standt were probably intended 
for use ill worship, and arc like those found in the pik-dwxllings 
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of the Italian lakes. i'he square steatite vases, decorated with 
lines ami elrcles, were used for libation* Similar were 

fiiund by Schticniann In ihc ruins of Hissarllk in Asia Minor, 
which he identified with the Citadel of Troy- 

rhe litt[t marble statue found with thsa^ vases represents a 
woman with cksped hands. Images of thift type^ all female, arc 
very abundant in the Cyckdes** In the Museum at Athens 

^ Schlrcnunn found sbnat lii huaJrud of ihcm I'my snd Mycenv 
(P4 xjtcuucs.*" p. 141 i p. 3^). 
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then; arc sotni; more thao a iiicrre in Jcii|;rh, all of Parian 
marble. 

*rhe spirit of conservarlsnt stfong in rdigiim. Thus in 
the temples of classic Athens, beside the masterpieces of 
Pheidlas, were i^rcservcd the sacred mina^ stanies roiighly hetrii 
out of slabs of wood or stone. In the third tomb at Mycena: 
Sclilteniann fluiind two Images made of gold Icat' (blgi. i33)* 
representing the Goddess Aphrodite. A dove is jicrchcd on 
the head of each, and one of them has ItcsiJcs a dove on each 
arm. They w^ar a diadem, atid the hands are pressed to the 
breast in the attitude of the terracotta tigitrcs of Cyprus and the 
marble statuettes of the Cyclades. There are holts, evidently 
for sewing them to dresses, and the ligiire w'lth three doves must 
have been fastened by studs, still ti» lx- seen between the knees 
and on the abdomen. The nudity of the figures is almost 
ostentatious. When we look at these poor attcinjits of early 
art it is difficult to remember that such figures were the fore¬ 
runners of the Venus of Melos and the Cnidian Venus. 


H. 

Aphrodite is representetl nude, for during part ot the Archaic 
perifxl it was the custom sit to feprescnl divinities. On intaglios 
aiul seals women at altars are usually naked (O the waist. 
P*>3aihiy this was pan i^f the religious ritual fashion. There 
is lid doubt that the early artist trieil by means of these figures, 
rude though they be, to eitpress the universal and instinctive 
passion of love. 1 lesiml says that Aphnniite was Iwrn of the 
sea-touM, and modern science, contirming this piwtie idea, tells 
us that the sea is the origin of life and th.ii within it arc to be 
found pn^cnitory of all animal species, liimlorus Si culm ' 
recognised the imporLajux of Crete a.s the cradle of Hellenic 
religion when he wrote : “ The Cretans assten that honours paid to 
the gfxls, sacrifices and initiation into the mysteries are Cretan 
discoveries which were iKirrfwved by other jicoples;'’ 
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Artemis the goddesf who refvrcsemctl Nature as feinittiric, 
the leemitig Karth, the type of health and vigour, a$ Homer 
says, Uhea was the mother of Zeus, ami the tvorship of the 
Mttur took, its origin in Crete, A bas-relief in the 

Vatican represents a hligh Priesress of the Great Mother, in 
whose honour the Romans coined money and celebrated a 
solemn festival in the month of April. 

In 1903 Arthur Evans made a series of nteriiorahle discoveries 
which add greatly to our knowledge of Minoan religion. In the 



centre of the palace at Kmissos he found a sanctuary containing 
two large stone chests. In the chests were preserved some 
objects incciuU'd for cuittps, 'I'he chi^ts arc m:i<lc of br^c 
slabs of stone, well joined. Their length is 2 metres and 
their depth 14 metres ; uppder a covering of charred wood lay 
the cultus objects ti^etlier with a taTence figure of a priestess 
and the votive garments described in Chapter \'l. 

We seem to see here, at its pure source, that stream of 
religious fcciuig which was directed tow.irds the adoration 
of female Iwauty, The artist, ipiiiierfect in his craft, had no 

ph 
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cninmatld of arstKettc forms, but he could express with truth 
and vigour his adoration «f the maternal principle. 

Human fancy may have created myth, hut the supremacy 

in religion accorded t« woman 
must have been due to the instinct 
which venerated her life-giving 
functions. 

One of these statuettes Is called 
hv Dr. Evans“TAr Sttake Goddgss" ' 
(h’ig. 134)* arms are ex¬ 

tended, The right hand holds the 
htJid of a serpent whose body 
passes over her shoulder and down 
her back. The left hand holds (he 
serf^tenfs tail, which isw'ound round 
her arm. Another serpent rears Its 
head over the mitre w'hich the 
goddess wears, and its coils slip 
down over her neck and uncoventai 
breast, and mingle with her regular 
snaky curls. The sleeves tT her 
dress arc shttrt, the petticoat, 
striped hfiriiiintally, is edged with 
an embroidered tfonnting, and an 
apron in fnitit, of rounded shape 
and trimmed with a (Jreck key 
pattern, is matched by a sintilar 
drapery hanging down behind. A 
hue spiral (jrnameiu iHrgins on the 
mu. —I'liv, sFkvnxT ooi>- shoulders of the bodice and is 
NAUK1» UY AUTumt developed ...1 the biick. The 

triscmbUncc in dress and coiffure 
lictwecn this goddess and the pricsttr&s la so striking that I am 
indined to call them both priestesses. I'crhajis the dress «f the 
priestess is rather less richly oniamenteJ than that of the Snnke 
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Gwddcs5," but this detail docs not justify a great distinction in 
interpreting tKc figtires. In both the matronly idi::al is pre¬ 
dominant. In iiiicient art and ancient religion there is no such 
idea as a. girl V'enus. She is exclusively geddess of fertility, 
the symbol ot Mother Nature, teeming and fraitfal. 


111 . 

The discovery of a marble cross aniong other culius objects is 
worthy of remark (Fig, 1J5). The crti^s as a Mycenaean symbitl, 
WM kiinwri from the marked stones in the palaces of Knossos and 
t*ha!stos, and indeed the juxtfijiositltm of two straight lines 
intersecting at right angtes must have been one of the earliest 
of geometric designs. This example, however, is different. 
It is a soUd object in the fonn of the orthodox Greek cross, 
and must have a religious nieaiiing. ^ ‘I‘he fact that one 
surface is smooth and the other rough shows that the cross 
was fastened to some larger object. 

Lvaiis suggests that the crtxss is a simplilicatioii of tiic star 
form, and m-ty stand for the cuhus Image of the sun.- If this 
be 90 . the finding of the cross with the “Snake Goddess*'and 
her priestess confirms me in ihe opinion that these female figures 
were not of divuic rank, but were votive offerings placed on 
an altar dedicated to the Sun. J^aiiited shells were placed lud'ore 
them and, at their side, the votive garments in porcelain that 
wc have already seen. 

In 4iacred rites yt'omcn were not merely spectators. This 
is evident front the appeiiraficc of a woimn in the “ procession " 
fresco at Rnossris. She we.irs a jwtticoat adorned with elegant 
embroidery. The men walk towards her and arc .ill shoii. 

In the fresco of the temple we have seen that a womin 

* flic iHjiicml 11 emy nuHjk wilti while voim. ft h ji uni. ajiJ 
if cut nut nt li * 1 ib I; iinlliiiicrm ihitii. On a .VJyccnwan twl ilicrc It a ewi 
with n Inng renied ihuft; » gold cross like a miidcrn itenijiim wii* found m 
Mwcnir qitd another, i|t puree Im 11, ui Jinwiifir, 

* '*Ktii>»cr» p. tji, Iqcy, 
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is placed on a high scar near the sacred horns. I'he privileged 
condition of ivnman in neligiou* rites is compicuom hn^h in 
the \Iinoan civilisation and in that ol Ktruria, and is OT>e link 
in the chain of evidence that they are related. In this particular 
both differ from the dvilisatitios of the East. When the religion 
of Crete was transported to Delos, as the historians relate, 
it was the priestesses who made the temple of Apollo lantous, 



v<o, «aKUJ,P c-Moss -ujoaoit cvLies o|Mia;i-« at 

ftNOSSOS IfV on. FVANS. 

and miildviis crowned with flowers danced in a ring round the 
altar. 

The priestesfKis represent a root idea of Greek rdiction, 
and the I'ltriJscaiib brought this idea to North lialy before the 
Greeks colonised the South. Etruscan processions, *' paw pa-’' and 
sacrificci were all copied front the worship iti Argos. Myccnse.ainl 
Tiryns. The h(jn«urp«i!d to woman in Ktruria. her et^uidiiy with 
men at feasts anil sscriBccs. jusiilics us In assujiiittg an affinity 
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hefwccii litruria and Argos. In Etruria the importance of woman 
in the family was greater than in the Greece of the classical period. 
In the Minoan civilisation and in Etruria sons took the name 
of their mother. Other analogies are plainly to be seen m 
architecture, art, and costume. Ltvy, in his account of I’ana- 
quil coming to Honic, says that Etruscan w’omen acted os 
priestesses.' 

IV. 

In order Ci> visit the Cretan cave of the goddess Eileichyla, 
mention^ by Homer, I took a boat at Candia and landed at the 
mouth of the Anmisus. The stream winds its way through 
the valley, which is planted with olives. A ruined aqueduct 
is the only relic of this ancient port from which Minos ruled 
the .^gean.' Feeling our way, we penetrated the mysterious 
twilight of the cavern, We w'crc in the sanctuary of the 

goddess Eilcithyia, feared by the unchaste and invoked by 

mothers. Dr. Haar.tdakl hod told me of the Mycctitcan vases 
found in this cavern, and if we could have spent a longer tiiiic 
there, I might have hoped to discover altars and vases consecrated 
to maternity, or to illustrate from a medical point of view the 
statuettes represent!tig pregnancy which 1 had seen in Caridia 
and Athens. 

In frrjiit of the cavern, among the wild mint, I saw blue 
irises, much aniailer than the Etorentinc variety, and on the 
mountain slo|.KS wild pear trees niade green spots 1?etwecn the 

greyish white of the olives, 1 lingered on the shore to watch the 

life of the sea. Long green seaweeds with spreading branches 
were rocked by the wavc^ like a submerged held of gross, and to 
the corroded limestone rocks, which have the appearance of grey 
sponges, adhered the wide shield shaped shells of the teliina 
used by the fishermen tor food, I tried to detach some where 
the waves were lapping their edges. 

Before me the island ot Dia rose Ironi the blue sea, and 

* l.h-y, i. 14. 

* OlIm 1- d^p)rfi /'jh A^xi'pir^. uLiPj n-ifiriuc 
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I rcmt^mbered that Thi!sc5LJs and AnaJnL- rested there on the 
night when they fled from KiiDsst>s. 

Greek authors agree that Venus was one of the first diviniti^ 
to take shape in mythology* Herodotus says* that the 
Scythians destroyed the most ancient temple oi this goddess 
at Ascaldn in Syria. Pausamas recalls another very ancient 
temple in the IsUnd of Cychera, but for the study of pre- 
Hcllciiic neJigions it may suffice to nicittioti the temple of Venus 
tm Mount Eryx, near I'rapanii whkh tradition connects with the 
founding of Rome. Phe Kiyiiii had left Troy (according to 
Thucydides) when it was destroyed* and had come to Eryx. 
Another and more ancient legend re bites that Hercules slew 
iirvx, king of the Elymi, to punish liijn for the theft of a bulh 
and afterwards journeyed to the tamous Columns*" at Gibraltar, 
In the legciul of Hercules events are confused w'hich happened In 
Crete and Phcenicia. The region of Sicily, opposite lilyharumj 
wsis dwelt in by peoples who came from the eastern Ci^ast of the 
Mediterranean before the Phcenlelans had migrated and before 
rhe Khapsodes had begun :q sing the Homeric poems. Hence, 
if the journey of is a fact, he only brought new senle!-s 

from the Troad to join the origiiml colonies. 

Diodorus Siculus says ' that there was a great temple of 
Venus on the Acropolis of Eryx* and that /Eneas as son of 
Venus, broughi many gifts to the temple. Some have con¬ 
cluded, solely on the evidence a{ this ancient temple of V'enus. 
that the Elymi were Phccnlcians* but the cvidetice U insufficient. 
We kisow^^ however, that Cretans came to Kryx, and the rcilgioji 
of Venus fiourtshed in Crece several millenniums lieiVire the 
PhLi?ntcians began to emigrate to Italy- As in gcolugicd strata 
we ran study extinct flora and fauna, so from the excavatmns in 
Crecc and In Greek lands were brought to light chc primitive 
forms tvhich lie ai the l^ase of Hellenic mythohigy and which sfi 
strongly influenced the psychology and philoBOphy of Europe, 
Keligiuns in their origins illustrate the synthesis of prirnar)" 
abstractions and the growth lA conceptions from the pheiujuicna 
* 1, iQ^, ■ HKhd. Sic;, ik% 
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of matter, from the struggle for life ami from the effects of the 
passions, for rdigion is the conscience of the people and is 
renewed and niodllicd with the race and its environment. The 
idea of N'ariire as a motlicr superior to nil the other divinities 
came (says Plutarch) from Crete. 

It is inipossible to state with certainty what were the coamo- 
logical ideas of the Aryans, but among the early Mediterranean 
races Creative Nature is the first link in the chain of sacred 
images and ideas. Here the study of Woman in religion is 
impi>rtant, because (as I shall show in more detail later) we are 
in a world not affected hv the Aryans and we arc dealing with a 
religion which devi;loped In Mediterranean lands independently 
of the liido^jermanic race. Here we cun trace the steps by 
which pre-Hellenic minds approached the sphere of philosophy, 
here we behold the tine limpid source whence arose the river ot 
science to fertilise the world. In this embryo of philosophic 
thought we observt that the Origin of life was the problem that 
held the mind of Hellas in its infancy. 

The two really historic races (to use an expression of kenan) 
were the Semitic and the Mcditen-afiean. '['he first gives ns by 
means ptf the Bible the grounds of faith, the second, by means of 
excavations, the rites of priniitive worship. The Mediterranean 
race obtained supremacy over the Semitic l>ecause it established a 
more tnfsmate relition hctw'een philosophic thought and the 
cosmic forces, and was lictter disposed towards the impulses ot 
seductive nature and the needs of the human spirit. Iiistead of 
3i severe and rigid theocracy, woman appears as the mediator 
between man and the iKCult powers. Priestesses are mothers 
and maidens whtt initiate the Cireek race into the religion of 
beauty, 'I'he imiiges of the j^-igcjii prove (hat ^^Egean adigion 
was allied to natural phenomena, inspired by admiration o( the 
great mystery nf life and institict with the germs of progress for 
generations to conic. 

V'cims Urania was the protector of chaste love, the deity or 
maidens, and of maternal affection. In .Athens, on the ruurth 
day of each month, young men and maidcus met to honour her 
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with sacrifices. In later times the ciiUus of Venus became semuai 
and corrupt, as at Collits.* 

Venus Llnitiia is not derived rVoni the Pheeniciart Astartc. 
The Greeks called her " Aphrodite" ('*'gleaming In the toain "), 
the Latins Venus,*’ because all things come from her p^r 
esTtf pr^^ttnani), Lucretius, that scourge of religion who 

cast down the gods of OIpiipos, begins his poem with a hymn to 
Venus, the most beautiful ever wTitten, and ends it with an 
Invocation to Nature. 


VI. 

The preponderance of female figures in religious functioits, 
and the fact that the images are almist exclusively femmitte. lead 
us to suppose that in the Minoan age woman held an Important 
and infiuentlal position in religion and in the family. Herodotus 
writes : ’ " When strife arose between the sons of Kuropa, 
Sarpedon, and Minos, contending for chieftainship, and Mtnos 
had the upper hand, Sarpedon broke away from Crete with his 
followers, and they, thus separated tVnm their native land, crossed 
over CO rVsia (halting at Milia), where in prucess of time thev 
changed their original name and called themselves Licj.” 
Herodotus, having thus acknowledged that the Lici were of 
Cretan origin, adds: '*Thcy are distinguished not by the 
name of their father, but by that of their mother,” 

Polybius says the si me of the Locri, and wc know that 
among the Etruscans relationship descended in the female tine. 
Tacitus, describing the customs of the Germans, saj^s ** They 
are as closely attached to their sisters’ sons m they arc to 
their nwii." 

This preference given to the sons of a sister, added to the 
fact which C*sar rcccmis—vU., that polyandry existed among 
the ancient Britons—makes St probable that the indo Germanic 
too, traced descent in the female line. In the ancient Hindoo 
Epic, the Mahabharata, it is rdated that a princess was wife of 

' StroJKs, I licfod^ L 173. I *'GimtiJiii#,'' 
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hvc brothers at n time, and M^x Muller 5LCCcpE5^ the probability 
that the Aryan race passed through that immature stage of 
ctvilisatiori in which woman has the supremacy. About forty 
years ago Bachofen published Das Mucterrccht-*" In chis 
treatise he cites myth, traditioi}^ and history in support of the 
view that matriarchal society has always preceded patriarchul. 
This is not the place t-o discuss the problem/ but for the 
interpretation of the moiuirnents of Crete the evidence oJ 
Herodociis suffices. 

Instances collected by McLelbii and Lublxjck prove that 
tcnlay inheritance in the female line is the rule in Africa* ha^st 
and West* in Circassia^ Hiodiisrnn, TartarVi Siberia^ China, and 
Australia, and was the rule among the Anierican Indians, 
Herbert Spencer, In his “ Principles of Sociology/^ - maintains 
that m societies where promiscuity is the custom a habit of tracing 
kinship through the mother rather titan through the father must 
arise^ because the connection between mother and child is always 
certain I whereas the connection between father and child would 
sometimes be only inferable. 

But the probfem is much more complex, broni the phy-’ 
siologlcal point of view it is w^orth noting that the matriarchal 
syscein, though subject to serious defects and though running 
counter in some respects to nuxlcni civilisation^ did not prevent 
the poputation of Crete from multi plying, expanding their power, 
and developing their intellect la a very high degree. If wc hnd 
in the Minoan age traces of a more primitive condition such as 
still exists 111 uncivilised races, this only proves that human 
nature in like condittcjiis produces like phenomena. 

The evolution of the faniily establishes a regme suited lo the 
needs of civilised stylety. Wherever the institution of marriage 
does nor work under fixed and acknow*(edged rules^ wherever 
conjugal conditions are vague and iiieohcrenE* there we find that 
the father is not considered as the chief lactor in descent. 

^ CL, **^TllC of IliimjiJii Mjrriagi-**' tJl. V.^ LoilJ^n^ 

1904, aiutl Ueacatiiiip ** Lj Scp^inln^t? Aluati^ 

^ P4Jt jii. ch. V. 
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A group ot Statuettes, fooud by Mr. at Falaikastro 

(Fig. 136)1 rcpresciic'mg a dance' round a tentrd figure* is 
variotiiily interpreted. Mr. Dawkins thinks the temale figure in 
the reistre is the Snake Goddess/" In my cipiniCEi it represents 
a woman playing the lyre, and [ am tortified in this opinion by 
the discoveries at Hagia Friada, which I discus in Chapter XV, 
The obiect sapported by her !ctt hand corresponds in tomi to 
the Mycenaraii cetra or lyre, and it is held in the usual wa)\ 
while the right hand touches the chords. 

The doves in front, with their wings in the posture of aJighting 
on the earth, arc siiflficicnE in themseJves to prove a religiiHiS 
function* The women found the player are in the act of dancing 
the so called ""^arm-in-arm dance, which is popular to the 
present day. 

In the Homeric pcjcms the dove living in the rocks is often 
i^prsken of. This is the or wild pigeon, fnim 

which all varieties of the domestic pigeon arc descended. The 
pelejfl " Is only cited as an example of timidity and swiftness. 
When Hector dees before Achilles the poet compares hlni to a 
dove ptirgucd by a sparrc^w-haivk.l 

The discoveries in Crete ought to abolish those erroneous 
notions as to the migrations of the dove which have been held by 
some savantV^ictor Hchn, one of the greatest authorities on 
chc hlsEoricaJ study of animals and plants and well versed in the 
knowledge of ancient literature, says** in his celebrated hook that, 
after carefully study Eng the I lomcfic jHK.mis and all the ancient 
sources, he hits arrived m the conclu5i<in that the domestic 
dove arrived In Greece from Syria at the beginning of the fifth 
ccntLiry b-u. 

» l>jvvkans* •* Excavilioni at l*alasVimrOi” ili., Affftxa/ *f Jii/yiff/di 

* "rht itaiuetici Hrr a liitic overr to cni. 

T IL* SHIS4 :: Mj'rrn *i^#c - . * | ^rjifrwr ir?7U4^r. 

* V. I'k-hr, Kykurfirtartt^ii wiul HAiwthitrc+“ Trti eJ.^ p, 541, 
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Aguinut tills sULtcmcnt, foutuditl on quotations from many 
Greek authors, we hai'c the gold figures found by Schliemann 
in the tombs at Mycena:, representing nude women with dovts 
on their heads and arms, fine gold-leaf ornaments (also from 
Mytena;) representing altars and doves, and a Mycenaean Ivory 
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mirror-handle with carved doves, which is described by Tsoimtas 
and Manattd 

We row know that the domestic dove was common in 
Greece at least fifteen centuries before our era. At Kouniiisa, 
together with the (atnimic work of the primitii'c Minoan epi^h, 
there was found an ivory seal cOTitemporary* with the \ Ith 
■ ‘"THt MreFiiMn Age," p* i*“. 
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ligyptiin DynastV, The incised design represents a dove hfddhig 
a young bird under ks wing. On a vase of tertacotra is a dove 
of exquisite workmanship.' I’tg, >37, a terracotta discovered 
by Dr. Evans at Knossos,' shoH’s doves perched on columns 
which resemble those of the Lion gate at Mycetia;. The three 
columns arc each surmounted by & capital and round logs 
Indicating the rotk-l>catiis, On these logs the doves are placed, 
Each column has a round base and they all stand on a common 
square pHiith. The colouring Is black, red, and white, like the 
ixjitery found in the district^ which belongs to the third period 
of middle Minoan age. I have already explained, with the aid 
of evidence collected by I 5 r. Evans, how the emblem of the dove 
was brought into Greece from Crete. A cup from Zakro shows 
the doves perched fearlessly on the edge ,3 as if tame, and recalls 
the cup given to .-Vchilics by Hekamcdc. 


vm. 

Excavations in Crete have shown that the dove was domesti¬ 
cated there at least two thousand years before our era. On 
Kaniares vases belonging tt> the second period of the middle 
Minoan age we find doves painted on a black w-arc uith delicate 
white ornamentation. At Ealalkastro the doves are painted In 
white, only beak and eyes arc black. In a design tielonging to 
the third period of the final Minoan age a dove is marked with 
black and while lint.*s on the neck and wings, In the case of 
pigeons idenrificatioti of sjiccies by colour of the design would 
lie impossible because there nvust have been many virieties. 

It was natural that the gentle dove with its poetic note 
should lie worshipped by the iindcnts and regarded with 
veneration as a sacred syratwl by the Christians. The cock and 
hen do tint appear on the most ancient nioniiments of Minoan 

* StM/Zihr vd, Tivlh |io> 

* Am Evanit "The t’iilacc of 19, ii^i, 

* HEack Jov» ik.c\it on il\t ^Hfcapl 111^^11 siF Fr^gLi Triads anJ 4!^ jt 
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art. I'hc cock \t often mcnitoried in the Biblct* but in Mamcr 
neither fowls nor are referred to,- 

The outline vi these bsrds is so characteristic that if they had 
existed Cretan rirtist^ would no doubt have drawn them. We 
may therefore be sure that fowls were unknown in Crete up to 
the end of the Muioan age. 



I 111. < 57 .--TKiinAcm‘t.\ rui-xi^ at kxc?sso>? tsv 

TU-iVt' 4thnltiir to iti^Mo of kliiii FiJoJi Ijste *ii \ i[i»u' {♦ prfLiiL**! oti 

Do Via huve an itistitictiive fear of the palccat, and if they sec 
one iH'jir the duvccotcs they fly rt^vaVi snJ sometimes do not 
return for dsiys. The ferocity uf the ]Mjtt;cat and the hnvuc U 
makes in a ilovecote .ire almost incredible, for if kills many more 

» Fmu kiL 17* f'niv. scsji. i;l^ Jj»b kkkvIiL 
* ** Balrac lusmioiimdiiiid' u^. 
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birds than it can ear. !<’or this reason the Mycoiu-an jvoplp 
saL-nficed this encnry of doves to the goddi=ss In the dove 
temple. 

Tame doves must have been kiioivn in Greece Ixdore the 
time of Homer. Isaiah speaks of those who ** return like doves 
to their wif>£lows^*' > 

When the Homeric poems were composed, carrier pigeons 
were probably kncm-fi jji Greece, Doves are employed in 
carrying Ambrosia to Ztus.^ .-Klian says i that in the sixth 
century b.c. doves ^cre used for carrying messages, rhis would 
not fit in with Hchti s asserttons, the less because doves must be 
thoroughly domesticated before they can be taught to cam' 
me^ages. 

hretiucnc as is the occurrence of the sacred dove in Crete, 
the Pha-niebn image of .Astiirte with doves does not appear. 
The dove is the emblem or We, and as such must be closely 
connected with the cultus of divinities of fruit fulness, and 
these divinitic.^ ui Greek lands arc probably of Pelasgic, not 
Phomkian origin. To derive the worship of Aphrotlite in 
Sicily and SHmthern Italy from the worship of the Phccni- 
dan Astute 4 is no longer possible, for we have fieen that a 
nude divinity to whom doves are fuicted appears in Crete and 
Mycetwat a time when the l*hci:nicians had not been heard of 

that is to say, niatiy centuries lictiwe they had begun to trade 
by sea.^ This divinity precedes the individualised gixis, and 
represeiiU the root power of lifi:, nipicrious. piercing, and 
compelling, of ail human passions the most irresistilile, 

' tu. Ik. «. 

OtL^ jlL nr'■ ipr ipht^h f 

* Vuf. IlilE.^ Jlf, 1 . 

* Bcrard, Lin rhcnECiC^ni i^L p, 

■♦SKiritt iJclh SicJlij," p, doo. .^ccvTilinK ui tlnj imrhinE^ I'hiv'riieliiri 
of .1 dme c«rficr ihsii ifee vijjhili Lcniitn' ».t. [4111 ever beett loirnd id Sicitv 
while earlv M.’fcenitnn brtinM and it .guiie c«wiiiiwii. /ti/'ftim ’}t 

inL p 15, 
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COOJCtHV "aN'D REAL LlEE 


I. 

T O rt^garii llonier as a historian b a serious intstake. It 
vvas Gbdstoite's idea that the great ntnnber of iegettds 
intnxluced bv" the hard into the Iliad caii only be eaplaiitcd 
on the supptjsuiot^ that thc^* were hisiorica) narratives woven 
liuo the poem in order thai ihey niight be preserved and 
remembered. Afchoiiilogical research and the discoveries iti 
C rete show the error of this view'. 

The I iomeric poems arc aExiut as truBtivorlhy sources for 
in formation on j astir utions^ daily lire, and dress as the Chansons 
ilcCies[c"' and the romances ol the Round Table. The Greek 
epic and the French were written under conditicms not verv diverse, 
and in both the orii^ins are ohscurc. We do not know when the 
Greek rhajssndcs or the French bardfr hegan sing the deeds 
of their heroes at fcscivals and banquets. Charlemagne* like 
FeUisTraios, c^illdcjetl the rhapodei" songs, to write by their aid 
the history fsf his [le^iple- The ci^rrespondeuce is complete^ and* 
there fore j we ought not to rely im historkal accuracy in the 
Homeric pnems any more then we should do in the Chanson 
dc Roland/* or in the cycles t^f of iiuagin:iry heroes, 

w^hose chivulrom exploits in the w^ars beiiveen ChrUtian and 
Mussuhnan were aiupUntai and related as miracuUnis in legend 
and song. 

The poeis who made Charlemagne fight under the w^alls of 
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Jerusaleqi car«?d Uttk fur Jiktcirical or chrcittologlcal exactitude, 
and we may the some of the Homeric bard?. The fact that 
the mmi anderit genealogies in llomcr go back to the seventh 
generation and cover a space of nva liundred years ought to warn 
against expecting great acenraev* \N'heri wc read the Hosiierfc 
pMcm? u IS difficult to understand h<iw ^leoplc ate, itnid this is 
natural enough^ for the Muses are neither housekeepers iior 
cioaks. 

The Hrsinerlc poems were recited at hanejuers where the 
gm$u were enthusiastic for war or adventures at sea^ aJid the 
(KH;t who, lyre in hand, declaimed the battles of IVoy or 
rhe exploit? of Odysseus did not stint the good cheer on the 
table* Abufivlancc is the dominant charActctistic of the b-iorneric 
kitchen. At the bcgirutiiig of the Iliad* j:\gatncmimn kills a 
fat ox five years fdd for eight persons. It Is quartered, roastixl 
on a spit, and eaten lo the accom|mnimefit of much wune. The 
popular lingers who worked up the epic material described a 
world different from reality, but aditpted^ in their opinion, to the 
deeds of their hcroea. and they derived their noth ms on the 
subject partly from records and partly from traditions of a 
bygone time. 

IL 

CtH>king in Homer b munotonous, hec^iubt no one eiit? 
anything hue roast meat. AchllJcs, the favourite hero of the 
lliad, lifters to his guests, even on sokiiiji occasiuiis, nothing 
but roast ftesh* and so do all the others. 

Cleatdiiii^ at meals Jeft much to be desired. The princes 
who aspire to the hand of Peiidopc gormandise like j^casants. 1 
looked in vaLi for a spit imioiig the kitchen yfensSls of the 
HrofSM AgCp nor could I hkunfy any sjicar-ahaptil metal implc^ 
inctst like those In tcrurhu Hence 1 am inclined to think that 
meat roasted <ni w^oixicn ypits, anti to suspect that the 

constant twirling of the spit may be an exaggeration of the poet. 
\Vc shall soon ^cc that the Mycenasifi kitchen excelle^l all others 
in thy preparation of meat by boiling snd stewing* I hc liiirds 
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Jo nor ^hh ta idealise rfie table of thdr henjes. for they make 
them tie garlic and onioti on occasion. Nor are the princes 
afraid of strong flavours. Curly-fiaired Hekamede “placed on 
the board a crjppcr e«stl with fresh honey, and onbn to give 
i^st to the wine.** ♦ 

111 the Homeric poems tivo extremes are shown, dainty food 
Willi tile ordinary fare which would not be to our taste, Odysseus 
eats a black pudding I'd!! of biwid and fat.^ It seems that trip;, 
such as is still eaten hy the poor, was usually roasted, for 
Odysseus turns and tosses on his bed like a piece of tripe 
that a man roasts at i (ire-J 

'I’hus the Homeric poets related the herW acts and customs 
:^cordiiig to their own fancy, and more particular!v to ptea,se the 
fancy of their hearers. 

There is praiseworthy modcrattim tn drinking. Siak'lais 
would never have thought of making his characters water their 
ivine, tor their tremendous ap^ietites were to prove them more 
than human. In the Homeric poems wine b always mixed with 
water. I he first duiv of the servants who prepare the dinner is 
to mix the wine, and when the sailors land on the beach they go 
straight to the fountain to fetch water for the purpose. Perha^^^s 
there is some exaggemtion even here. Odysseus receives tfom 
•Miiro a wine sto potent that k must be diluted nath twenty 
measures of ivater.-l 

1 he heri>es of the Homeric poems were bcticr aci[ujaititfti 
with the physiological action of nJcohol than most j'cople are 
tO'day. [ hey knew that wine does not give arreiigth. Hector 
refuses wine, lest his counige should slumkr at the critiod 
momcju.5 \Vi„c was also Jikited with milk or honey. I give 
the recipe for a refreshing beverage taken from the Iliad, hm 
1 think riw will care to try it : “ lake some etTervesdng wine 

' 11 , riM l; iwJ h 

OtL.. SViiL I bHt , BhffixViiiit' m ititi iJrjiiiiriii:. 

SlM, y' fj-fift iUftrinrzi 

* iML, in, 2Kk\ * sk> rrifftir ij4iV[iiir Jirnj^ 

11., vi* x ^Ip fren ifpipv fuXi^rinnt, , . || ^irei^j.iMtP^c n 
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and beat up in it some curdled goat's milk, strew over it ligbtiy u 
little white fioiir, serve cold." ' 


ML 

The Homeric pHaems do not mention gardens or nrehards, tor 
the dcscnpiions of the great orchird near the palace of Alkinous 
and of Laertes' garden are supposed to hr very late additions, 
perha^is <jf the sixth century s.c,- The Iliad and the 
Odyssey both refer t(i the wild fig, but c*Iihlc figs are only 
meiitioned in the later interpolations of the poem, and then only 
exception alt Vi Ajidrtintachc says to 1 lector,^ “Assemble thv 
warriors at the wild fig-tree,'' and Ody^us saves himself frtmi 
Scylla’s w'hirlpool by dinging to a wild fig-tree, t lehn. celebrated 
for his philological studies oti the difiTuslaii *>f animals and plants 
among the ancient peoples, concludes that w'hc'n the “lays " or 
the Iliad were composed the ng was not known in .\sia Minor 
or the Mauds, far less In Greece, and that the cultivation of the 
fig began abemt the time the Odyssey was written*^ 

I Icsiod does not speak of the fig. Cretan discoveries have, 
however, shown us that thU tree was known, painted, and repre- 
semcd in rcUet perhaps a thousand years before the time of 
E'lonicr. 1 have seen the catlHiniSL'd figs and held them in my 
hand, [ could recognise the ridgev and irregularities 'jf ihc 
fresh rifw fruit (“ fich'i dotratt,'' as they arc called in Tuscany), 
with its wrinkled skin. 

On the sarcophagus of Hagia Triada is painted a basket of 
fruit, which n man raises in hts arms in the act of sacrifice. It lb 
a pleasure to see these lieautiful juicy fruits. In Homer niKijic 
cats fruit, and some have pssunied that in Homeric times the 
climate w:is too cold to ripm it. This must be a mistake, f*ir 
the apple is known to I lomcr, and the expression “ golden yellow' 

* LLij 1 < - . «i‘]ftirt** ■nNiJO' *1 „ i ilV'p+m Aii'irii, . 

Oti- viL i i3 : JrTcifiJjfi' 

45j 1 U ipii 1^111% 

* V, litiiij, " knUirffurtanjccM tiiwl Hnun.hiccO I'lS- l‘ 4. p. 9 ;. 
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as ji rijvc apple” is used. I'Jic poets stmpU' neglected tu nicnciyn 
fruits itit the table. 

Hippocrates, in speiikitig of diet, gives an ample list of the 
vegetables and fruit which were eaten in his lime in Greece, and 
this ciirrespomis very nearly with the plants and trees found 
in gardens to-day. Horticulture cannot change nulically in 
fijur hundred years. 

Schlicmann found beans in the ruins of Troy, ^'irchmv 
describes one variety. At Hcrnclea vases full of lentils were 
round ; in ihet, putting history aside, much might be written on 
prehistoric botany. ITiij rear when 1 visited Dr. Peniier's 
cxcavatifins \ picked up a handful of charred peas among the 
burnt remaiiiB. They were black, but the form was exactly 
prtfserved. Beans aid com were round at Hagia Triada in 
large jars. 

As Schiller and Humlxildi have itnticed,* ancient Greek poets 
had no reeling for nature and found no ple:i$urc in looking at 
the beauties of a Jaiulscape. In this they rescnihled peasants and 
children. They were impressed chiefly by the sea and ajiImaJs. 
It would he useless to lotik tor pictiiresc|tie di^scriptions of pl.irit 
life in llomer. I'hweni are hardly mentioned at all, and more 
rarely with an adjective that liefines their colour. 


IV. 

In the house ot Odysseus there were twelve millstones, f.r., 
small ones, f<ir grinding corn by hand. At Pha'sios I found 
tnany r>t these stones with which the maidens groimd the golden 
grain.- 

In the Jiigyptian morniments and in the lake dwellings of 
Iraly, similar stones have been found. Those of J*ha-stos arc 
hollowed like a shell, and worked down tm the outside to make 
them tinn and easy to carry. Cirmdstones, with a conical cavitv' 
in which a second stone spun rountl. wetr it bter invention. 

' '■ kiKvmcr-,'' f. 

Oil., vii, U14 pic 4 \rffwrflrTr fK'lirc |l>||lniT4 *irirCMl‘. 
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Oh Romiitv nionkimcnts this kind o( hiindmll]^ ^vith the slaves 
round it, h oftcti rejiFesciUed* 

Although a sesifaring race eanuot live tuKuriouslVi the poets 
must hiive exaggerated the simplicity of the fare taken on Imard 
to provision the ship for a voyage, \\ hen reicniachxis sailed 
to Sparta bv wav of Pytos, to iwxk tidings his father* his 

stores tor severaJ davs at sea consisted only of wine and 
flour^ 

It is usually supposed that fish was tioc eaten, because it 
is not mentioned as fnrnung part of a ba^iquet. I'he com^ 
panlotis of Odysseus* dekyed in the Straits or Messina tor a 
ntonth bv contrary' winds* tnilv fished and hunted when driven 
by hungcr^^ 

rhe I lonieric poems contain no treatise on cooking* but the 
sinifeilc of the fishermnn in the Odyssey (b'Nik xii.) shows that 
the occapation of fishing w^a3 knosvn ar the time. 

M. Uerard thinks that when Odysseus passed the Strait nt 
Messina, the sword-fish w.is caught, as it i$ co^day^ for Odysseus 
stands With his spear on the prow in the same way that modern 
fisbcrnicn do. 

tt is evident that in Mbu^an times fish [preicrabiy the best 
varieties) were used as The splendid mullet |Vjrtraycd 

(in a fresco of Knossos would worthily decorace o nuxlem 
diniiig-rcKini. On vases and acalfii a frequent pktoriiil motive 
is the mt contaltdnfj fish- Mr* Evans found a gold fish of 
good workmanship* which was probably nseant for a pendant, 
dhus, instead of assuming that fish were not eaten in Homeric 
limes, ivc may rather suppo^ that they were a common article of 
food* for we know thM in the fifth century H.e% the Alhenkiis 
c(>nsldere(.l fish a delicacy^ To show that as early as Myecua’an 
times large fish were in demand, I reproduce (slightly ciihirged) 
one of the seals in the Museum at Omdia which rcprescaits 

two tunny fi^h (hig- ^ 3 ^)- 

Sea urthtns and vnher shelUfish apt^i^r on pairnitigs and seals* 
und this seems to prove that they formed parr of everyday fore- 

* Ckl., Klk. : cni ("l4 I^KTrttCinr PfCflJtfW- 
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Amoitg the femiiiii? nt Phrestc^s I found a piece of n st^ urchin of 
coiisiJurAbie 

Game ts not spoken of in Honici% but we may be sure that 
this M-as an accidencaJ ombsioii^ tor the (ireelcs were skilful 
hunters in the Neolithic period before the davvn of history, 
tusks, horns of stag and chamois, and bones of hares 
arc ahtmdantly found in the excavations. 


\\ 

tn the Homeric poems the hearth t$ the centre of the house, 
even in a royal palace. In the dinlng-hall are vases of gold, 
basins of silver, whitest linen, 
doors and doorposts of precious 
metals, the ceiling is juiotned 
with blue enamel, and yet we 
might think that these riches 
wovild be spoilt by the smoke 
and smeil of cooking, for the 
poems do mit refer to a 
separate kitchen. 

<Odysseus prepares for the 
slaughter of the suitors by 
tcJling Telcmachus to carry 
their weapons to the up|^r rooms^ and* if the suitors ask for 
them* to say, ‘‘Out of the smoke f have laid them by^—thev 
are w'holly riiarrctk ^ mightily hath passed upiin them the 
vapemr uf tircl* * 

Even if w'e suppose rhe hou!»e of Odysseus of modest pro- 
pirtionsj surely Hector's ji^alitte. with its splendid porticoes and 
its fifty bedchambers, must have coticiiiiied a kitchun. 

1 ‘hi^ year Mr, J^rnter fbursd a Minoan hearth or fireplace 
(Mg. 139)^ the first aij ycr discovered* bur, contrary to Homeric 
tradituni, it is not in the nikldle of the h.ill. It rcf^mbles a 
inoJern fireplace and stands in one corner of a room in the 

* OtLj.T((K -I-I *1: tfrt.Tl'tJii riir.Nflu" , Kti-jfiiinTjUft ifficr' 



t^in. 13^-—SEAL IK TlOE 3 JUSKL-M At 
CAXOLA. 
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primuivc patacc at Phscslt?®, A st<*iie w'ith Ji I'Oinfett* etuL it 
plftcml against the wall. In front <jf this arc two lateral stones 
with 4 spec berwceti them, alwmt lo centimetres i,ieep. in which 



fu;. 139—tmiu-ucK i^onvn is rut noui' aMoiEsr rALUK .vi i’ir.ii»Tos 

HV !>«, hi;hsikk. 


logs W'cre hurtled. A large stone was used instead ot “ dogs" 
to keep the wt»d ii[i. Enslde the hearth is worn tloivn at 
tha*c places, w-hein:, evidently, saucepans were set. A small 
gutter-shaped chiumel served for the passage of a current of 
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itir 10 r<ixd the Hsmo. Phe sklvs of the c;lvuy were covered with 
nncleiit 4oot, thick below and growing gradually thinner to 
the top, 

VI. 

Considering the number of slaves and soldiers it seems 
strange that Odysseus and Pat^okl(^s sfioukl have to do their 



own cooking. It was a fancy of the Hoilierie poets 10 show 
that even a king could cook. When Aganitmiion sent a sjicclal 
embassy to appease .-Ichillcs, i’atrfiklos ‘ set a great ciuldron 
on the blaming lire and put in It the tat flanks of a shecji and 
a kid and the chine of a great hog. When the meat had thus 
been iitadc tctidcr, Achilles ciu it, stuck it on spits and roasted 

* di, U. j«>fl i ahA)t i p Kiyn T('JJU(. nj’if J tn- r'inu nuroir fH^e' 

I'lan^^ tftiJ riihl^' 4irjrii'|L 
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it. Thb <ilsh WHS, therefore * ste\%eJ atij iben finished before 
the fire. 

There is no informa^tioti about soup iir boiled mcaE^ although 
pots for boiling were very common hi Mycensean rimesH I'erra- 
coita stewpans with lids hiivc been found in numhers. I give 
z large one as an example (Mg. 140). 

Minoan kitchen apparatus disserves ipeclal study, as it is tull 
of ingenious contrivances from w hich we might profit. The Uds^ 
for instance, show that it is a mistake to suppose that flesh ivas 



FlU, 14^,.—STKWnAX Wm CONJlKSEtlNtr UIL 

only eiittn roasted. On the cfintrai’)^ the art ot boiling was 
better unclerstood than among us tPH^lay. 

The grtcit thickness of the lid is very sinking, and b 
specially adapted for slow boiling. When the pot begins to 
Vrtitl the lid nijiy shake and the contents btnl over. To prevent 
these Accidents the M ycenwstns invented n coiulcnslng lid, which 
is seen in Mg. 141. They are large arul sm^ilV, Imr ah inade on 
the same system. Mg. 142 illustrates the tid of a saucepan 
which I found among the fniginents of pottery in the most 
ancient palnce at ’rhe lid is shown as i^ett from above\ 

from below, and in section* tn an internal chamber, the 
vapciur condenses, and it then falU back into the saucepan. On 
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the top of the liil is a circular depression. This wiis probahly 
filled with water^ tvhkh would serve as a cooler by evaporating. 


vu. 

Bronze vessels have (he most various rorots. At HagLi 
Triada, In the Myceneean villa, were found great cauldrons 
such as are used now by women for w'ashing clothes and by 



no, t 4 JiJ, fr, c, i/.—ui* Ml A (iTnvi',ir\ sees I'toisi .iiiovtv, iu-iaiw, asm 

IJ! SKetlDS. 


sht’phvnls for makitig cheese, Siraiiyc to say* no pktis were 
found. The absence of small hnmze or anything in 

the shajv of a fork makes it probable that in (hose times food 
was taken in the hand much oftener than it is now. There 
,ire itiftm, or kettles of copper, with three feet, which might 
have just tome fro in one uf our own kitchens. A Icbes from 
Gournia (big* l+.l) ts exactly like the one found this year at 
Pha'sfos, which had Uwt (wo feet. The »lge is well worketl. 
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and has a horizontal rim ro suppf^rt 3 (id.^ To give a better 
idea of the kitchen ntenslk I repnMince sonie found in a tomb at 
Knossos * 144 ), 

A lung corrid<>r^ one and a half metres wide, leads down to a 
nuirtuary chiiixiber, in ^rliich these hfonze nteiisiK were founds 
placed 33 they are in the illustration* In tmut 1b the brazier 
stilt containing the ren^ains of charred wmki ; a lamp (/) 
with the cJiain for attaching an extinguisher, and other vases 
in the fomv of hydriEe, siinphnrie, basins and cups. Ai the right- 



viik CAvr.DFox fx jnn sur^Krtt 

at c^xnu, 

hand corner, near the door* were Iwund knivesi razors^ and 
fnigmerits trf a Cncskct inlaid with ivory* 

As early as the Neolithic i>erind large spoons nr ladles rnade 
of terracotta were utsed, probably only m ladles. One of the 
samv kind is marked 0 in h'ig. 144. 

^ l!>4jim. ir ein.^dcpih I £ cm. "I'Kc chemIcU itnitSyjii tUmv* ^S'tix pcf 
ecus, -afcopper, miKCil with imn, and -lulptmr, */Anc jtnd nti ire 
1 dki not Icpnw w'hcihcf The inmertil nf ihe vesM."]! itiuiid hy Kvuns m 1 ickiuh 
at (^g- *++) hu' hticn atEA|]|ti^EJ. RviiTFi twri thai ihcy 10^ 01 

brortv.c. 

• A. ** iVthi^uodc Tumlip> nf fVem 

v^>l, lit+ 
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It vvoutd take too long to ciiiimcrateal! the fiiftos of saiicqmn 
lusetl ih the Mimian kitchen. Even a hasty cxaniination showed 
me that there were a good many kinds of perforated rcccptacli; 
for straining or filtering. At present we use hardly any such, 


HO, 14^--IHttl'M'X VliSDRtS IN A fiOin AT KNOSSI.IS JtV n«. FA'AXS. 


except skimming spoons, frying baskets, soup and !«i strainers, 
lea and coffee being unknown in the Minuati age., Infusions 
of saivia and other plants were made, to be drunk with honey, 
perforated vessels were also used for straining the whey from the 
curd before making cheese or clotted milk. For carrying 
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charcoal trom ojic fireplace to another braziers of terracotta 
were ejTiploved (Fig, The border of the brazier Is 

turned over near the handle, so as to protect die hand from the 
glowing heat ui the charcoal. Sonic of these, found in tofubs, 
still held the remains of charcoal and ashes. Figure S45/' shov\3 



rtis. 145.1,—TKHJCst’orTA aiiovEi, non cauKrtyti (.uiutkii 
CHARCOAf.. 





i> 70 , 14.^^-—■ciiAKLiJAC aiiuviti, or uobk com ri.it ait. n NffAi’n. 

One of these braziers. [t has a conical liuJgc upwaTxIs in the 
Ixittom, which fonns a cuvity uiukmeath. This cavity com- 
mutticiites with the air by holes, which form a design like a 
triangle. iVrhaps (his more coinplicatctl vessel served as a 
cooler. Some, no doubt, were used for funeral ccrcnionles, and 
these ere decorated with spirals. 
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The vessel represemed in Kig. 1+6, with a pierced bottom 
like a sieve, is worth studying. Mr. Dawkins calls it a “ clay 
bread-pan," * A similar vase was found at Tiryns.* I think 
it more likely that this belongs to a class ot vessels used for 
making cheese or for straining variotis liquids. They are tound 
in all sizcs^ from a small cup to a large sieve. Some elegant cups 
arc ill two divisions, the upper, j-erforated, probably nieant for 
holding the leave* to make the infusinn, the lower for drinking. 



Pin, 14^.— i.rUaiK rKKK. wait III nkssiu. roi^xn nv mb, imwkixis. 

Many kinds of milk products, such as cheeses and curds, 
must have been iisal for food in Minoan rimes, for forests w-ere 
afuindaiit and cattle rearing ex ten si vet y practised. This is 
illustrated hy a cup in which the potter has represented in relief 
3 herd of more than one hundred cattle. Momer docs not 
mention butler, hut this omission is unimportant, for wherever 

■ fiijHlsuiiiiitin, p, t id. 
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tnllk 15 used hutttfp muat be ktiowii. Ceftntn large perTfirateJ 
disis with doipis on llm surtlice may htii'c been used for 
covering viands. 

IX. 

It is H great rnistiike to suppose, as some have done, that in 
Homeric rimes the olive was not cultivaEcd in Greece, and that 
imported oil was only used for jierfumery and for anointing the 
skin. 1 hb view is rounded cm the ctrcumstaticc that in the 
I lomeric poems oil lamps are not spoken of, and oil b only 
referred to as an aid to fricciem after the bath to increase the 
strength ot the muscles. Hut as eariy as Mirioan times olive oil 
was very abundant, and candles were used for lighting. 

Hehti says that at the time the fdonieric poems were ^vriricii 
the olive tree was not cultivated in GrceccJ and that the portions 



FlU. I4.^,“tKHUALOtr.l I..1U1-S. 

of the poems tii xvhich the olive appears arc intercalations of 
later date. 

Ill speaking of lamiw, in the palace of Alkinous^ the poet 
gives hb imagination a loose rciii.^ '■ Vmiths fashioned in gedd, 
with ftatnlng torches in their hands, giving light through the 
night to the feasters." Tiicse torches were great brantdics of 
restnijus pine, and ji slave stiwil ready to quench and change 
them, as wc rcjitl in Sir Waller Scottb romances. 

The poets evidently preferred this methixl of illunumtioii, for 
we read that in the house nt Penelope the women took turns to 
keep up the light, piling dry wood no the hraiierJ Homer only 

• Of*, p. l oj. 

• ChL, vU, Unir A/pf'iTifi. Jl.r^ #r‘.i>>vrvi'■«,iViot 

i <}d., xviii it^iHyWfv 
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msiitiotis a silver hmp^ hut tlicre must have heeii mm\y lamps 
made of terracotta, llme 4 tofit% and steautc. 

A peculiarity of the lamps found in the cscca vat ions i;* that 
mi>st of them have an edge vvhich supports the hurnt wick. 
This proves that the lamps Averc alloived to burn till all the oil 
v-as consumed^ and that there was suth ahundance of illumination 
that It wTis not usual to econondse ir. Besides small portable 
lamps in terracotta (hlg. 14-)^ there were orhcrsit more massive, 
m marble or steatite (Mg- 141^)1 which vicrc [irobably kept 
stationary. 

The lamps themselves were decorative, as Is evident from the 
artistic forms, similar to the unc illustrated in Fig; I49- 



FKi. UF.UUtR TJMX 

rill' Ltsij. 

Dr. Javans found at Knossos a lar^c lamp nuide ot the rose- 
coloured limestone found in the ticighliourhcNJil. The tup Is an 
imitation nf an |{gyptUn capital ivith its lotus flnwi^rs and 
papyrus leaves. Its height is jo cm-, and it belongs to the 
.^cohd <if the la^t Minmn age* I'hc lamp shown in 

Mg. 149 ts <sf Spartan lime&cunc. and bears a graceful con¬ 
vent hunt I dural oniumcnt. It was tound at Piikikasxro, and 
resembles, the lamps siili iM jvr/i in the villa at Hagia Triada. 

.Although among the great number of lamps round in Crete 
some are of form, it b stringe that Ump proi>erty 

so called have nut been found in Iiigyptinn excavations. The rare 
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trxampleis to be seen in muscyms are standards a metre high* made 

of woodp supptirting it small brcsri3s.e ^saucer (or oil, in which the 

wick burned. This type of lamp Is quite diflcreni from the 

Mveena^an. 

¥ 

At Knosskjs 5(}mc lamps were found Tfi^act, as they had 

*-abandoned when the palace «as liunit. One stood In the 

hall which Kvans IdcntiBes as a 
tribunals This circumarance Is 
interesting: as showing the political 
activity of the tinte. for state 
affairs were evidentlv discussed 
there by night well aa bv Ltav\ 
It U a hfill in the form of a 
b^^jlicA, with u tribune protected 
by ^ halustrsdc and apprunchc^l 
by three steps. At the back of 
the trtburic is nkhc with a 
throne. The place for the public 
was below iii front of the 
containing itn exedriif :inJ the 
judges on the phttform behind 
the baJustriikle. Jn their architec¬ 
ture the konifin basilicas resiemblc 
thif^ hall of the iVIiiioan pa luce. 


Kio. t-vun or sn^HTAN 'riiere .diLjndsnrcc of oil. 

mrxn At held a litre or two 

(iMg. J 50 £r and ^). As the oil 
was burned avvay place wa^i filled by watery and the wick 
was kept straight by a small flat projectof tcrmcottn. near 
the opemrig of the lump. 

Hr, blvans di^overed tw^o oil presses at Knossiss, ‘Phe larger 
one h miitic of a skb of inarbte more than a metre wide. There 

• "*Thc PaEacc of SlnosiiE 4 >C 144, 190J. 
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IS n large basin under it and a deep mniid for draining iifF the* 
oii. Another press w'as found at the top of a hill a feir leagues 
from Kofiasos. 

As these presses are identical with those found in Tripoli it is 
dearly necessary that explorations should not be limited to Crete 
but should be extended to Lyhia, whence new lic^ht rttav he 
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thrawi^ i»ii the c^rigiris of cjviUsstion. h^ly has th^ 

liorioiir of having begun Cretan exploratitm twenty years ago, 
through the agency of l^rofeiMor Haibherr of the University ot 
Rome, but we are only at the bcgiiiiimg of this great revolutionary 
nvH>vcment in hisEoric scuvly, and we ought not to be satisHed until 
Italy has investtgated the regions of Libya and Cyrenaica iind 
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made excat^acion^ in Tripoli, prc^umahly the cmdle of ML'diier- 
miicati culture. * 

Another proof that oil wa$ stort^ in abundance that 
when the conflajiratlon took pbcc at Knfj^;5i>s the walls of the 
fourth tiVEiga^irie, where large oil vt:i5eb tvere founds were com¬ 
pletely calctfsed like the walls of an oven. 

Olives were used as fotd m Minoan times'is proved by the 
quantity of olive^tonca fotirsd in the Mycenann [places. Tsountas 

3 vase at Tiryns full of sioncs> prtibably the remains of iiHves 
in brine^ Olive leaves are painted on Mycenffian vases* and it is 
easy to recognise olive branched in the decomrton of the frescoeSn 



Fio 151.—ruifiiACiUTA c.>LM>j.i':srik:K. wnii stK'icirj Fnit run 

AT nV 0 ?t. (tV-lXSs 


A clay candltrstick with wide bottom, just like thi>sc used 
lo-daVvWas found by Dr, Mvans ai Km#ssi>s ^ (Fig. t^r). The 
low'cr part h Llecorated wiih spirals, atid the sides are so thiu that 
wc may supjiosctt wax candle w“as used. I have Ijeftite me phi.tio- 
graphs nf jugs exactly like those We u&t: to-day to hold w'ater for 
washing, and a whole series nf pots and stewpan^, w'hkh. though 
made locfO yeara before 1 lonier, arc the ^tiic in fom’i as the 
utensiU i>f a mfjdem kttchen* 


♦ Tits t^olluwJnf itriltnii urdiJi'^jtugjiits ]iL addilluH ti* lhi»M: I h^vc nkcid^ 
TtientiMiv^. lutvc itiiidc cxpJcuntitotis iii ilmu itr paMklieJ ^111 tu laciijni 

rcfii^iiii 1 MnrJnrii, Tiiriina:lli* Dc ranbeiiij jiiiJ GctqLil 

BKGftTJlUlOWH*' 
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XI. 

After rhe CKtitictiuit of Mycena’.iii civiUsatifiii invaders dt^ 
scended on .-Vtrtca from rhe rich and krdk* countrit-s of Mact.'Jonia 
and d hessiily* At rhe tltne of Homer rhe Hellenes were divide^l 
into iiidc|TCndcjn cities, which, according to poetic tradition, were 
leagued tc^cther to make war on I’roy. 

c do not know how complete was the ruin of Mycemean 
civilisation, but w'c are not Jiistiiled in supposing that it dis¬ 
appeared without record or trace simply because its environment 
was different from that of Homeric times. The poems of 
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Homer contain fables in anpecahuiidanctf and so often substitute 
myth for history that we nuist consider them a proiluct of the 
tniiiginailoti. The marvellous has the upper hand. The adven¬ 
tures of rhe heroes of the Hound rnhlc are interwoven with stories 
of fairies, magicians, cnchiinted grottos, and monsters, the epic of 
Homeric days was made for the nKime kind of audience. W'c 
find—to take only bonks ix. and n of the Odvsscv’—the island 
'>f Circe, the urn of fKolus, the cave of Polyphemus, 

The palaces of Crete do not mark the cuJmttmt’ing point of 
iVIyceiisi^4H civilisation, w'hich still flourished in (he islands of the 
A'gciiti and or (Jrcccc after the f'ulaces of !^ha;stos and Kiiossn^ 
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had been destroyed. Such historical problems can be solved only 
by arclucologYt and our gains oit this field have been so great that 
we may almr»it hope (or a cay of light on t he Doric Iiivaaion, 
Dr. I’ernicr round this year at IMnta an archaic stele showing a 
gigaiitlc figure of a Greek warririr. with greaves and round shield. 
Probably this is one of the Doric invaders. In smalt pro(«>rtlcins 
(according to the Oriental manner) a suppliant figure, dressed In 
Mycenaean fashion, stands before him. 


CbiAP'rKR XVI 

THE theatre AHt) MUSIC 

J. 

T ?iF most ancient theatres known to us at present are chose 
of I'hjcstos and Kikissos, and they are important inunu- 
mciits of the history of music and tragedy. Fomcrly the history 
of dramatic art hegan with the year b-c., when l^eisistratus 
gave a representation of the first tragedy in Athens. This was 
one of the most celebrated epochs of Eiterature. Now that Crete 
has been excavated, the history of the theatre can b^in two 
thousand years before Pei si stratus. 

The theatre of Phastos, discovered by the Italian ArcharoJogical 
Mission, consists of a weJI-paved court, with a flight of ten steps 
25 metres in length on the west, sloping up the hill, and behind it 
.1 tt-all made of large rectangular blocks i>f limestone. 

! give a photograph of the excavations as thev first came to 
light, previous to the restorations (Fig. 15.?}* 

In order that the superficies of the wall which stands behind 
the last step should not he too monotonous, four light prngectiona 
t>r ridges Were made, which provide a little relief. The floor is 
paved with large stones, and a causeway of larger limestone blocks 
runs >11 !ui oblique direction from the palace, whose entrance is to 
the right of Fig. I yj, and crosses the area diagonally a: a height 
of 10 cm. On arriving at the flight of step it is pm lunged 
above them forming a flight of higher stairs, i metre wide, 
leading to the upper tiers. In the theatre of Knossos we shall 

i*j 
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4tfc a <iiieclai crihuhe jnr the kings court; here the si rip of pave¬ 
ment iTossuig rhe area, together t^'irh the elevated steps, aiv all 
that is speeiilly provided fur the prince. fUn the right h-iml a 
great ataircajse lesids to the upf'cr cjurt from which specTatiirs 
could view the performance. 

The Kamares vases found on the level of the area inform us 
as to the age ot the theatre of Pha?5(t». It must be referred to a 
period 4500 years earlier rhan the present time, to the first 
period of the middle Minoaii age.' I'heligypriatis had no theatre- 
1 his is a constiucriou chararteristk of Mediicrranuan civilisation 

Vitruvius- in his '‘Arehitecclire," where he givev the rules for 
huilvliiig a theatre, says that the voice causes an impulse of the air 
which moves in infinite circles. Ukc the ripples on the surt'itce i4’ 
a lake caused by the fall of a stone. 1 n order hoe to ohstmci 
this circular motion tif the snund. the seats ought to have the shape 
of an arc. The Octait theatres have not the ctreukr fonit, and 
this was to he eitjTcctcd. tor there is tio circuhir construction in 
any of the Minuan palaces. 


It. 

Irt i<jo^ Dr. Kvans discovered at Kiiossns another theatre ot 
Minoin date, bur rather kter and differently sha[ied. 'I here is 
a flight of eighteen steps (seen to the left of Irig. 154). Another 
flight ot six steps is visible «n the right. Into the angle ivas 
hnilt a square paVed hasiion, which most probably formed a 
support for the seats of distSttgmshed spectators. Evans ealLs it 
the *' Royal Box.” The steps below ti, where the pulilk &it, are 
r6 metres long. 

The entrance to the theatre and the causciv.ty, which serveii 
.is approach, are still in existence. 

The photograph (Fig. 154) was taken alter the restoretiortb, 
and it is easy Co see that the f.irm of the theatre is ))u>rc 

' On varcfidly etiinittmg ih« .wp. tt! the rhesire I ihuj m 

Ihc -MigU the tlne.hriil Ml t ilmit which flvnncd » ««nrnMiiMiihm btiwtcn ihv 

ih Cl I PC' rUui the 

■ Vnr^ " Artbiuemra/ v. iii. 
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developed than the sjniplc one at Photos with \t& single flight of 
ste^vs, the two large stalrtases on the right being of later date. 
On the smoothly-cemented area gymmstk games took place, 
%ui:h as the hulUdghts and dancen which we sec represented 
on vases. 

When the poet describes the shield of iVchilJes he was think¬ 
ing of some such building, A dancing-place like unto that 
which once in wide Knossos Dadalus wrought for Ariadne of 
the lovely tresses.' 

It was formerly diflicuti to understand why Homer, in 
describing the shield ot .Achilles, said that Daedalus made a 
dance’* for Ariadne. Da;da!us was famed for his architecture 
and sculpture. Homer Tiieiitions him once only—as a ballet- 
master ! The theatres W'e arc now studying have solved the 
riddle. 

I'he word used in the Iliad is ffioroSj and should there be 
understood to mean “ daru:itig-pl.tce/* the more because the 
dance, as described by Homer, contains nothing which could be 
rationally attributed to pardalus. The legend says that Theseus 
fell in lovi; with the daughter of Minos during a performance of 
games. This area, then, musr have been the place where Theseus 
and .Ariadne met. I wa^ contimted in my ideas by seeing a 
si:|ua,re ligure with nine siTiall holes incised on a seep of the 
theatre. Perhap it was a Myceneean game. J remembered 
similar figures cut by Idle people on the pavements of the 
basilicas in the Roman h'oruiti. 


111 . 

Plutarch relates that Theseus, on his voyage from Cix:tc, put 
in at Delos, and that when he had sacrificed to the god .tnd 
dedicated the image of Venus which he had received tViJiii 
.Ariadne, he danced (ttgether with the youths, and that it was 
s,aid that the youths of Delos still pertVirmed this dance, imitating 

' l l„ xvitl. , , r I rul fCiAMf 4>im' 3*r' ^r> 4 'h«v^ tiVv-jl J a»fir4r\<if 

i]|iTf3jrfF A- A-cr\\i-rJLLii;ff|Pi]|j 
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Id u rhythmical maiint^ hy thdr turns and changes the windings 
and openings of the Lahyrinth. I" he cusitmi (if dancing the 

as a ineiiiorial of Theseus and of the Cretan l-iabyrlitih 
con tinned to Roman times. [ti the miniature fresctws discovered 
by livaiw, blit not yet published, a group ot women, cjegantly 
dressed, dance in two rows before the temple. 

We cannot tomparc ancient tragedy with uiodcm because the 
Hellenes founded their representations on a religious Isisis, The 
very name of the chorus is derived trom v/iOKoi, W'hlch means a 
dance, and, as we have seen, dancing formed part oi the religious 
rite, fn the seal intaglios women before the altars are shown in 
attitudes of cxcitcmetit w'hich may be called orgiastic. 

1 reproduce a tVesco which Kvans found in the ipieen's 
apartments' (h'ig- iff)- The ligure is half llfc-si^e. It U a 
girl who must be in the act of dancing, tor only rapid rotatory 
motion could explain the fact that her curls are fltiating out into 
the air. I fer little shurt'Skeved Jacket is made of yellow stuff, 
embroidered with a simple geometric design hi blue and red. A 
thin, light-fitting vest covers her chest. Her right arm (s 
extended. 

The Mycenxan ladies are charming. They have not the 
(ireek nose. Their eyes are set slightly ijlilupte, as is seen later 
in the statues of the Acropolis of Athens, .and esjiecially in 
Ktruhcan art. This pretty slope of the eye seems to have pleased 
the Cretan artists, it exaggerates a form of eye which is rare, 
although It occurs in women even at the present time. 


IV. 

When OdysscLiS gties on an embassy m the name of 
Agamemnon to bring Achilles, to terms, he tijuk him playing 
the tyre. .-^polUi acconijianies his mvn song on the Ivre. \Vc 
do not kstow ivhal tliK instrument; was likc^ hut wc certainly 
uughc nnw to consuiur it> history Itgcndjiry. 

TerpanJer is supjujsutl to hsivc been th(j inventor idf the Ivr^ 

" KatttI', '"Rihist^w P* 1901. 
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wirh fevcn strings, and it is known that in firf* h-c- htr was victor 
in a competition at Sparta. He presented himself with a Ivrc of 
seven strings, but it was ruled that he must cut off three lor the 
sake of uttiformlty Mth the other comf>ctitors. I erpander was 
celebrated for having introduced new rhythms into poetry, and 
the reception given by the Spartans to Lesbian music was so 
cnfhusiastk that it became proverbial. The records of pre¬ 
cedence In this festival read : “ hirst the Lesbian singer, ami 
after him the others." t 



nri. i55.--FRf:Hn, (}iSvOVii,Kf;n tft' nu. KV.tKS. 

A thousand years hefore the time of Terpander the seven* 
stringed lyre was used in Crete. On the sarcophagus dis* 
covered by the tratian Mission (Fig. 156) (still unpublished) is a 
complete figure of a man pin yin g the lyre, and beside him is 
another man playing the double flute (Fig. IJ7). Here wc sec 
the lyre in its classic form, which afterwards Iwcarne the national 
instrument of the Hellenes, fhe player, though male, wears a 
long robe, as was probably the custom in religious functions. 

* ChTih&ThcrnM nf Crete was TcrptntlGf^ inmrcr* 
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AfiftChcr lyi"!; ^vlth sei’cn srrtnga ^v;w inuriii in a (Veswi m the 
vnik at J Iagin rriadt. A tnan ij pUying, and he hnids it higher 
than his h^ad. .Vs tii the lyre iif the sartfjphagits, the supptirts 
fit the top bar rest on the curved necks rjf t^-o sw-ansJ 

It is not possible to suppose that rhe nieniory of the 
Myccti^an lyre was Imt, uiiJ therefore the story of rcrpajittcr. 



ph;. (^Iih—M as- ri-svixc* a 

t.VUh> 

P^IPlEtll^ i.Mil. A k ijr 

Tri'.lkU* lUMT^W'lftirtt h>' Ihc Itiilirtn 
TKirijlJl I. 


coming mach btcri shokiy be con¬ 
sul cred aS a legend. 

The lllail ’ says thai rhe (luxe 
vvaa InvenreJ in Crete, but in 
Honicr the STTnpk flute is 

the only one ruentionccL VVe hjive 
notv^ on the sarqophiigus of t~lagk 
Trlada^ not only the dnuble flute, 
hm the most arictent ruprcienta^ 
turn of the double flute at present 
known, I hc man who plays it 
ha$ blrtck hair falling on his 
shoulders, and his hand^ can be 
seen running f^ver the jierforations, 
"I'here are two flutes, one ^L Ijttk 
shorKTj tor the high -sounds, and 
the other long^ forming the bass. 
Eight (>erfora[ions are visible, and 
the hand nm&t cover ai least sik 
more, therefore rhe numlier of 
notes waij fourteen* A chromacic 
flute uf this kind lent itself to the 
eKecution ot all the jtu:k1cs required 
bv fircek music. 


J’he small stofis aiideii lisr hmering the stnmd are repre- 
^eEUed in Cireek and Koman monuments. 

Soldiers and hulbflghtcrs have long hair like the nvm playing 


* ^ti-licTniiiift ItiLuitl .Mvi’efi;c i qS hime rc^pi’CKiiEiiij^ a Ivrc^ 4nd 

llircc ptficfra itC ivory (Ifcite [p, u!{—lyo). 

Mh, ii 
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3 lyre. Such was tfii: custom of the Mhicmn people, unlike that 
of the Pigvptians, who wore their hfllr short. In the liouicrlc 
Ppos men and gods arc unshorn, and the heroes who cake part in 
E’atroklos’ furiend games run races with their hair flying in the 
wind. This imge lasted till the historic age of Greece. When 
Xerxes sent a spy to find out how many Greeks were assembled 
at Thermopylie the spy returned and told him they were few in 
numtier and were engaged m combing their long hair,. In this 
manner the companions of lu;onidas prepared themselves to 
dispute bv Kmcc the pass of Thetmopyla;, Herodotus * adds 
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that when they are about to pass through a supreme trial the 
Spartan!; muRt, according to usage, first arrange their hair. 


V, 

The Itiumenides of .^schylus. Itecausc of the predominance of 
choriisc.'i. ta more coni|iarabje to an fifwra than to a tragedy. 
/Kschylus, being, like VS'agner and Bolto. Imth musician and 
|H)ct, wr^uc the tunes and dances lor his choruses. The 
“ Komcnides" was his last tragedy, and with it emis thv trilogy 

* HcimJ,, rii. 
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of OresttfS-f When the [‘urles rushed on the stage to punish the 
crime lif Orestes a profoufid. impression ^s=as pro^iuced, unprece¬ 
dented in the anmils of the theatre^ 

Composition waA simpler, hut the musical education of the 
Greek people was more complete, and the use of a few instru¬ 
ments with voices produced magmAceiit dfects, Ckscure added 
force to the words, and the waves of semuj, modulated by 
passiiin. forrned an irreststibk- current whose energy equaUed that 
t)f the modern operatic symphony. 

The expressions of joy or grief remain constant because they 
are caused by involuntary changes in the nerves, which coexist 
with analogous physiological changes in the human organisTn ; and 
wc may be sure that the music which in early rimes tried to 
express these various emotions was not very different from 
nurs, Music derives its expressive value from the modula¬ 
tions produced in the human voice hy means of the passions. 
Any expression not luundeJ 'in instinct is convention, not real 
music. 

When we hear the hymn to Apollo, discovered in the temple 
at Delphi, we at otice understand how the melic art of ancient 
Greece corresponds to our modern ideal, ‘I'he rtiioeional 
supei'ioriry of the Greek theatre must he sought lor in the 
religious sencimenc. Wcirship was re-echfie[3 in sneffubk- 
harnionits, aspiratimi ^o^ic to ecstasy, atul ihe pssioits were 
exalted beyond the liniits of common Itte, 

All the force of Cireck music resided in rhythm and melody. 
Intricacies of tone and successions of harmonies were unknown, 
‘I'halctas of Gortyna np|>ears as poet and muBjelan on the border¬ 
line lietween legend and history, and. Greece resoiindetl with the 
pa-tns of his composition, 'I'he chorus originatcil in these 
theatres and represents the opinion of spectators un the events 
of the drama. 

Betorc the time of written law the chorus, acconqtanying 
instruiiiental music with song, avenged crime hy execration of 
the criniinafs memory. The stmg was ofttn a reproof to the 

* .ittrrwifrlt ireiit if» UbIt. Ffc died ii lictu (i.l. 
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tvTant, Jiiid the respond woulki be like the solemn chint of 
reason and the proclamaiion of the moral law* The rights 
of the people, the power of triduioti. rtsignarion m the ilecrrec of 
fate, human virtues—all found in the chant of the chorus their 
fullest and nn'st lively exprcssioti. I'hc Instrumental music 
echoed the words which were still vibrating in the soul, and 
the effect was increased bv melodv, bv rhvthm of a tew notes, 
nnd by the umtsd chonc chani- 

VL 

In the evening, when the worknien had returned ro their 
villages* I sometimes stood on the steps of the theatre to sec how 
the sunset changed fhe laJidsej^pc, zmi to the blue tint of 

the rocks ^nd the rosy hue of the dotids. I tried to pnesetve in 
my mind the memofy of these calm scenes of glowing colour- I 
stCH^id motionless and gazed, that I niighr carry away an indelible 
impression of the lx;auty before my eyes. 

rhe slope of the hill^ which by morning light has the appear¬ 
ance of a unitbrm wall, is now all furrowed w^ith the cracks of 
ravines. Those iniiig<^ bniBh-sm^kes which Ijconardi^ drew on 
hi5 horizons can bt: tseen winding in the valleys and breaking 
(hr contour of the motnuains. On the crests of hills little 
white villages^ gleam in the (wilight. Rays of rosy light filter 
through rhe sfraggling clouds and throw a purple veil over the 
horizon. 

I near the cnidk of drama. 1 w"as in front of rhe 
most artcieni stage. On the slope or this hill the earliest 
choruses had sung, I thought of the crowd which at this 
hour niaEiy rhoiiszEid years ago had applauded the perform¬ 
ance, and the thought made silence and desolation seem more 
oppressive. 

The maiesty of nature and the voien^s ol history resounding 
m my ears saved me from tailing into melancholy; for thus 
I interpret the circumstance that my mind seemed (WOi>f itgaliivt 
s-adness, Foetic waves and sweet pulsations uf rhe myscerioLni 
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song (>T l.'jtrth and time seemed to irr^idiatc tnim the ruins and 
(ill the air with meliKlsv 

jt 


VIL 

Among the objects I found at Pha'stos was a fragment of bone, 
which must have Kxn the mouthpiece of a bagpipe. Two other 
small bone pipes to cm. anJ 6 cm. in length, of good workman¬ 
ship, were perhaps two pljics of a shepherd's avririJc, .Iccording 
to Hr. l£vans’s computation, from the depth at which these 
instniments were found, they must he about eight thousand 
years old. 

A shepherd in the valley was pEaying the bagpipe. I showed 
him the mouthpiece, and he recognised its similarity with the one 
he havl made himseif with the thigh-bone ol a sheep, 'The 
openings on the w^wden tube of his bagiiipc. which he ct>uld slop 
with his fingers, w'erc simlliir in design to those of the Neolithic 
period. He took off the mouthpiece and showed me another 
that he was lust making. Within there were two little tongues 
Ilf cane giving the same iound, each connected with a larger tube 
with five square holes tijccd in wood. 1 he instrument ended in 
a funnd like th.u of a clarinet. 

Under the shade of the great plane-tree by the stream, with 
docks feeding round us, t invited him to show me h<»w well he 
could play. He liegan with some airs, stirring and slow by 
turns, tike the rhythm of the Cretan dances. Then came tunes of 
folk-songs, and then a mournful caniiltita, such as I had heard .it 
night in the mountains. The airs I liked best were dances with 
a hrm and joyous step and a rhythm atnuHt feverish in character. 
This shepherd must have had the soul iff an artist, and 1 think ( 
have really heard a remnant of primitive music. 

Beginning in this humhle way, music exercistal a powerful 
indueiicc on human iite. Galen used to prcscrihe for some 
diseases, playing the dute on the atfected i:irgan, thus vouching 
for his own theory that the p.isstons act on the bmlily constitu¬ 
tion. When the plague wis raging a: Sparta the Ijicedsi'- 
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montane sent for Thaltitas of Ciortyna Ui come and ward ofF 
I he anger of Apollo by mu^tc and song. It was thus that the 
paran, ivlth rapid rhythm and the Pyrrhic dance passed trom Crete 
to the Continent. hen the droriping spirits ijf the Spartans 
had been raised, the plague in Sparta ceased.^ 

' Pilit, -dc q. 
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NJ£ 13 ITEkHA»;£AN' CIVlUISATiON NOT DEMVED mOM THE 
lNnO-C£RMAN)C RACE 

L 

M ax M0LL1''.R, in hii famous JkhiIc on rhe Science of 
Ijinguace, says that as all the Indo-Ciermans use the 
same word for iriiHt this metal must have been known betone they 
separated.* We are ihcrefore sure that all the mnnumeins of 
Minoatt and Mycemean date represent a civilisation which was 
developed unconnecteti with the IndO'CTemtaits, 

The problem of race is apt to become a burning question. 
Even the imist authiiritaiivc writers lose their sell-control when 
they are arguing for the primogeniture of their own race, hor 
myself^ I do not think the question of race a eery important one 
practically, and if any one asks me what quality ihefe is, physical 
or inidlectuuU in the white races, which is the inheritance of one 
nice, and not of all, I answer, ■*There is mi such quality." = 
Guethc. who began the inquiry into the affinities of species, says; 
“ Was du ererbt vrm deincti Vatern hast, F.rwirb ca, imt es xu, 
hestrzcti t" J 

■ M. MaUcr, “¥*«!«• unjCtt Ubei die Wij«nichi»li dsr SpmrluV’p, JOt, 

* I hare dealt with tlii» ar^iunierit ir lercTal orinr wur^i t** I/EJiicazifmc 
liiiwt,'’ ciu iiL; “ Iji OciiMictawa dctla Teligiane e neUi i^cieiiKa ; fjucitbiii: 
delle ra^^r," ch. I wilt not nop h<pw id pini dui the gntai iiiAucaec on 
iiuliiiJual dtfvckuniient cscrciicd ty amroLuuUiiei and education, 

I CoeLhe. "yauu," Thcd i. 
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The cvidciictf brought to Ttghr by the ejtc^vations in Crete is 
eontniTY to the predomtnant notioiii of to-day on the subject ot 
the tndo-Cjerniaiis. Some philologists, to avoid the contn- 
dtetions which these notions ins'olvcd In the ikee ot the tact 
chat the Sndo-Gcrinans knew metals, tried to push back the 
division of the primitive race to the last period of the Neolithic 
Age. For this reason J was much interested In excavating in thv 
deposits left by man before the discovery of metal. The transi¬ 
tion from one form of vase to another, the modifications which 
plastic material underwent, the gradual pn^gress in weajtons 
show the slow development of culture In the Neolithic and 
Mmoaii periods. Almost all the new forms of pottery, weapons, 
or other objects must be referred to external iiifiuencc. 

These rapid tiauisitions are nt>t seen in Crete. Neolithic 
pottery, black, having scratched designs filled with white chalk, 
merges into ft more elalwrats stylcj the vases take difiTcreut tor ms, 
spiral and geometric patterns begin to appear, and are developed 
along with coloured pottery, till at last the Kamares 
emerges and the other styles gradually fall into disuse. Colour¬ 
ing becomes more lavish, bizarre motives are used, with timidity 
at first, .afterwards with bold luxuriance, t he colour ot the 
ground change* from black to yellowish or red, and then flowers 
and animals get the upper hand. Alt this takes place in natural 
succession without jiitcrruption or violent tnnisition. Hence we 
niftV be sure that no disturbance like an invasion or coiii^uest by 
an alien people ttwfc. place until after the Mycenieaii age. 


11 . 

In i8j3 Bopp's study of comparative grammar ' showed that 
Greek and Ijitin hive a certain kinship with German. Gothic, and 
Slav, and an affinity with Sanscrit and other Asiatic tongues. To 
account for this kinship Bopp surmises that the peoples who 
sfieak these languages had a commoiv origin, and that there was 
once an original iatiguage {Ursprathi'^, He even assumed the 

' K. Hopp. Vcrgkkhcndc tlninniJiiiSi," 
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existence or a people who ipoke this language and 

to them he gave the name of Aryan^i, star nig rhar they were 
the stock from which aJl laricnis of Kurofie and India are 
derived. 

Having laid it down m a prinizipEe that language eonstiEuEes 
the common stock of a race and of a people, he arrived at the 
coneluaion that the people who prinlnceJ the Indo-Ckmiank 
civilisation had never seen a fake or the sca^ had never heard of 
fish^ and were igjuarant of the iise of boats and stalls^ the words 
denorhig th^ things having m> common origin in Ehe Indo- 
Germanic tongues.^ 

Some rebel led against thk dogma of the Aryans^ but others 
(and they the majonty) went on believing it. Numerous works 
Wert! printed in which attejupsit w^cre made recofistruct the 
history of the [ndt>-GermaTis.- 

When I read chat the Aryan people had not a word for 
iingers^*" 1 I thought this philologlc structure couiti have no 
solid foundation. The Injo-fGermans must have had hngcfs and 
hands like ourselves, and they must have given them a naiiic. 
How is it possible to reconssmicr the story of a peoples 
culture according tu the Wi^rds which exist in, or are missing 
Ironi, the parent language, if such ftiiUfi.e an? lo be found? 

Schrader stippr^scs that the Iiidi>-(ieriiians^ when they divided, 
were ai the same stage of culture iis the pik-dwellcrs. Grave 
diiiicuitic^ sturul in the way of this hypothesis, rhv gnat^, for 
example, wus domc&titated by that time, and yet the etyrnolDgy 

* Om ^^liradcr. '' Rr^dll Lexicon der AtlcrthunjL^lLuujlc^” 

p. 

* Ln Lulj.% Muintc^ 4 ^x leid xbcuLt ihnt ihc Ar^jm wece p /ttif&ti, mhi^- 

7 *hc dtici done ni hoc^ka on Mt tubjccc would hll n 

wnrk on thir raeci of Eurnpe ijivci a \\ii uf ttiq ini»i inipomiar nl shcie work* 
whimb dtal wiih anthrrrpologr* ind tbr ttic pem^pd bcrsMctn mnd litgo t?tdy* 
lit li4mc« lihv. I'hf pnhllcAtieht ol philolo^ini arc miicb nif>rc iiurdcrrmi. 
Amnng receiu bcwl# tm the \fym ipirittLkii I map rneniirtn Salnmnn Kem4chr 
“LH^rlgine dei Aryen*,'' IVk \ 'Jaylur^ ^ l/Orlgifiu dc^ Arvchi»^‘ 

rinuc, “ Lc Prt-j^|pc^ ikt Kaec^," 1906 ^ Ani c ItalicV 

; **'Cin Aril in Kurnpl c In I4<ft, 

' I lift. Indn^cnnaiicn^'^ p. 
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i>f its 11:1 me is not to be ton 11J in the Indo-Gernwnic tongues. 
The piJc-dwellings £4mc brer, when MiiiOitn civilisation wajt in 
lull flower, and they went on existing up m the beginning of the 
Iron Age, when Mitioan civilisiitiorj hail Inrconie extinct. 

Language Is One ot the most fiuctnnting factors in the rulture 
of 3 people, and where writing is aKsent it chunges the more 
rapidly. In the case of some savage tribes.It has occurred that a 
language whose vocatmlary h.id been recorded was iinrecognisahk 
after tiity years. 

HrehUtoric stuily all tends to show that civilmtlon is much 
more ancient than had been formerly supposed. >A’hen the 
mammoth and the reindeer were alive in l-'rance, man with 
his stone weapons had reached a pitch of cultivation sufficient 
to trace perfect and life-like drawings reprciseiiting animals 
whose species is now estinci. It was fiirmerly believed that In the 
'■kcindeer*' epoch the people lived entirely by hunting, Ikit 
incised designs reiwescntitig ears of com have been found,, and 
we know that agriculEiirc was practised l.’tefore the glacial 
epochs 

If those races who lived hi the earliest Stone Age were 
husbandmen, it Is not possible that a people living in Morthern 
Kurope sii many thousand years later, who were bearers ot 
civilisation, should Ixj ignorant of agrienkure and live entirely 
by the chase in a nomad and savage state. 

111 . 

Ikioch 3 supposes thai the oldest ports of the Iliad were wriiten 
at a time when iron was unknown. It this is true, it shuts out 
from Greek literature all .Aryan influence. 

We cannot study the history of humanity by philology Lilone. 
and with no documefits except books. 

Philologists have regarded language as the whole of ni.aii. 
They have confused race with langmige and nations with races, 

' ncrihiiiil, " [.'Art pciiJiiat Page dii keiiiie.'' 

■ “ Itiviiw ili c Ji mmsfiune U.. ift;!. 
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whcrLMs art.^ three cuitiplercly different things. The niudern 
nadantilitiErv or l{uro(>c have iiothmg th coniinon with racc^^ twid 
YCE Lapoiige ^ reconime!ids the desceridasits of the Ary^in people 
Uf unite for the defence of their rjice and the puritv of their 
bloodp It the Aryan people never existed, this dctciicc would 
be vain, 

t he method by which the Aryan peoplewas thought our 
leads to ct^ndusions which cannot be accepted. It is asserted that 
che Jndo-Gerraatis knew copper and iron hut did not know the 
swords because in the mother-tongue there are words for copper 
and iron hut none for sword. But the hei b that men no 
sfKjner tieeamc acquainted with cop|N^r, broni^, and iron than they 
made daggers and swordSi and the word must have come into 
existence with the thing. 

[r wc go farther back we find the siime detidency in the 
words of a primitive language. Names for axe and hatchei i are 
wajiting^ and we are not even certaiit that they knew the l>ow% the 
amiWi and the quiver. Yet the aXe is an implenienr found 
among all peoples, from the Stone Age to the Mycenaean period. 
The pricsresses of Theseus and the sucred images are represented 
with the axe^ and \ have reprmluced a die (in the Museum at 
Candia) on which is cut a female figure hnldliig ewo double axes. 
This figure, whose dress, consisting of an cnibroidereii skirt and 
an apron, la interesting froiii its smnlariiy to that worn by the 
priestess w^ith the serpents, wears f>ii her head a diadem^ and we 
undrrstaud from the manner in which the breast is uncovered 
that the artist wished to represent the nudity customary in 
sacreii rites. 

\t is strange that the simplest and most: primitive type of 
weApun—the emblem cif strength and of diviitity in the whole uf 
Europcati civilisation—should ni>t have a name in the language 
of the Aryan peopled Hut this sav[jgc people did imt know the 

* V. de IjipDUgt,^ “1/Ancn, nun rAk p. iSyy, 

' SchrskclfTf, Kca.llcxiLiqn/' p, 7 ^0. 

‘ Ihia.^ P' i4-« 

» II. I lirii L>se i p, ^c^N 
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plough, tiof the grouping or' I'amvlitfs to m^kc a village or a city, 
nor even the house, for all these word* are absetu in the 
primickve language.' 


IV, 

111 Sanscrit the svord Arya means noble, ot fanxily, 

As long as people believed in the milestones which marked the 
routc of the Aryan people from India to Europe, this nante was 
accepted without demur. Unfortunately the Indian books are 
less ancient than was formerly thought. Kor a long time it had 
been said that the Veil as were the songs marking the dawn ot 
civilisation, the most aticient ht»ok of the Aryans written in the 
“original human language" ^t)ic I'rspntcKc der Mcnschheic). 
Then this view was luoJiiied, Sanscrit was called the “eldest 
sister " of the Indo-Gcrmanic family of languages ; now Indian 
scholars no longer consider the civilisation, of the Vedas as very 
ancient. Bergaignc brings the date of these songs down to about 
lOOo B.C-, l*ischd and (Jeldner - assert that the Vedas have no 
Aryan or Indo^tiernianic character. 

I’hc hyimthcsis of an Aryan people is contradicted by so 
numv facts that it ought to he abandoned. Bur a tradition has 
been fortneil, and it h very difficult to remove a prejudice 
Supported by schools and treatises on history and sociology. 

When it Wiis recognised that the Mediterranean civilisation 
was not derived froin Mesopotamia or India, and that the l*aiitirs 
on the tableland ol Asia cannot be the cradle ot the Indo- 
Germans, philologists began to look for the origins i>t our 
civilisation in Europe, .U the ” cradle” had to be in a central 
place, whence it would be easy t*i penetrate to Greece and Italy 
bv the overland route, the steppes of Southern Russia were 
thought of. In tile preceding chapters we have seen irrefragtbk 
pr(x>fs that Kuropean civilisation spread from the Mediterranean 
towards the North, i.r., just the opposite way. fhe peoples who 

* 'I'htrirtg, “ !,e» avaiii Thhiijire,” p. 

- R. PbrKd K. t;eiJiu't, tJiteliti Smdieli," U p. 
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invaded iMirojK from Soiuhcrri Kussb never succecdiAi in im¬ 
posing thnr ijwn language on the countritrs where anoiher was 
spoken. We physlokigist? cannot ntcept this “ cradle,’' because 
a jHiopk so tntelligcnt, so expansive, and so full of penetrative 
force as to impose its jaiiguage on all other peoples requires for 
’us sustejiance a hetter iiiirriment than is afforded hy the 
3tep|>cs, 

Hippocrsiies collected argunicnts nt to combat such hs’po- 
thescs in the most ancient work on medicine, trwuvng of the 
influence exercised by environment on the intdlectual develop- 
n^cht ot peoples. And besides, history shows chat the Scythians, 
the tiuns, the Alans, the Mongols, and all the other barhariiin 
invadtfTs ot Kurope who came from the souihem steppes of 
Russia, were savage hordes who could destroy, but lacked the 
psycho|i?ig]cal qualities neces-sarv for founding civilisation, 

Hirt • has w'ritten a work in two volumes to prove that the 
native region nf the Indo-Gcrmaiis is the great north-eastern 
plain of (iermany. Penka ^ maintains that the Aryans are a 
people of Scaniliiiaviaii origin. The I*inns and the Shtvs, 
according to the results of linguistic archa-H>logy, appear to have 
the K'st chance of heiiig regarded as the progeniton of liuropean 
civilisati<in. Such uncertainty and the useless chase through 
Asia and Ivuropc to find the cradle of the Ary’ans is enough 
to shake all coiihdence. 

\\ hen the I*inns and the Slavs occuyned I‘-iiro|w they were 
almost savages. They made ptngress in civilisation through the 
agency of the |>eoples into whose midst they liad penetrated, and 
not in consequence ot any Aryan superiority, fhe affinitv 
existing between the Finn and Slav buiguilgcs and the Jndo- 
(jernijtnk tongues forms a sufbeienc reason for refusing Ut 
credit the hyp<tthtiHifi of an original stock, because there is too 
great a contrast hcEween the hinns and prlmiclve Slavs, on the 
one hand and, on the other, the German, Greek, .ind Tatin 
civilisatiorts. 

‘ tt. Hitt, “Die IndngcTmflTien,'’ (», loy, Scr«»^]tg, it>oc- 
Ffiiilj, “Die HrtliwtfO dtt'Wdn, 
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Good EiJiTSt! ft'-'olts a^tii^t a Kvpothesis w'hos^ cwo niosi 
strenuous supporters are ai daggers drawn,' If after sixty 
years at hard work the champions of the '* Aryan *' cause can¬ 
not agree, one begins to suspect chat for a study of civili¬ 
sation among prehistoric ^lenplcs comparison ot Tvords is not 
enough. 

Hire would not lay stress on the fact that in the Indtv 
Germanic tongues agricultural names are wanting. He assumes 
that these expressions have been lost because language is not 
conservative, - Hut is is just for that reason that the whole 
structure raised bv comparative philology seeius to lack solidity^ 
and Hlrt's statement, that the earliest home of the Jndn-Gennani 
must be sought in the forests of Europe, seems hardly worth 

credcnce.3 

Evolution among animals, plants, and men proceeds lietter in 
hot than in cold countries. This is a biological Jaw which It is 
needless tti discuss, and eivlHsation could not be transmitted in a 
contrary direction, i,f-, from North i(i South. As to the rate of 
progress of civilisation, it has liecn calculated thar the state ot 
Northern Europe is about 15OO years behind Southern Europe,* 


V. 

Tile anthropological question is the only one i feci competent 
to discuss with thorough 11 css. The other chapters arc leaves and 
flowers, plucked for pleasure on my travels. My proper object 
Wiis to examine the oldest skeletons and skulls of our race, hue 1 
have woven into my htiok notes iin the culture, the home life, ntid 
the genius of our ancestors.. Dr. Elittders Petrie says that 
archsrology Is a late prtxiuct of knowledge, Jt has a great 
at traction tor me, and I cmcred the field of history because 1 

• O. SLhnulcT. *'Kcailcsicon •!, ItKlcuttfmjnischen Ahcrttiuosttumlc," 

f>. 0 , 181 JI. 

' Hin, tv/,. p. ±;q. 

Ibicj,. frfn, p, t n}. 

• SI. Mailer, UfgifseJaeluc Kinwpii,.” p, 014* 
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feared that the study of skeletons would be useless unless I couJd 
fttid out by the help of e>:cavatians what ca^mcity for ifttellectiial 
produeiion and what skill in hundicrafts those men possessed 
frofn whom our own dvilisation is den'ved. 1 Iwgan with the 
Etruscans, then I examined the skdetems of the Romans who 
lived on the hills of the Eternal City before historic titites, and 
last I came to Crete to make the aci^imintance of man in the 
Bronze Age. 

Europe wf,-is inhahited in remote ages by men who had the 
characteristics of the Meditemncaii race, a long heajd and an oval 
face. These men had reached a very high degree of civijisation 
in the Stone Age before the invasion of Asiatics with round 
heads torjk place. This round-headed (»eople, who have b«n 
called*' The Alpine race," covered a great wedge-shaped area with 
its base towards the Black Sea, ajid extending as far northward 
as Warsaw, its apex pointing towards Bordeaux This area 
includes tile Alps and part of Upper Italy. At the present day 
the Alps and the mountain chains which form continuations of 
the Alps in Bosnia and Servia are inhabited liv round-headed 
peoples. On the lateral Imiiiers of this area there is a gradual 
mixture of the round-headed with the long-headed peoples. This 
did not prevent men of the same race fnmi becoming the pro¬ 
genitors of Slavs, Germans, Uauls, Celts, and Latins, all of whom 
si'Ksak dllFcrcm languages. 

\\ e see plainly in Switzerland that language is not an importanr 
element for discovering the origin of a people. The Alps were 
inhabited by the Alpine race before German, Krench, or luhan 
were spoken, i'hf primitive round-headed peupk exchanged 
their ancient language for Italian in the southern region, and 
began to talk. I'rench towards Gaul and German towards 
Germany. 

I here is n» doubt that men of the same race cnii speak 
dilFcrcnt languages. Just as men of difFerent races can speak the 
same language. 


o 
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VI. 

\Vc cituriot affirm with scientific exactitude that the Alpine 
stock came from Ajiia^ hut the characteristics of the head make tt 
probable that they did. Staturt and hair aiw comspond to those 
of the Asiatic race. The Germans are that part of the primitive 
Mediterranean stock which occupied all the fKirth ot Europe 
during the Stone Age. Those who went farthest north became 
fair-haired and taller through the inHuence of climate, retaining 
the long head. 

An examination of skulls and bones w'outd be out Qt place 
here. I'hc task of excavating and measuring skeletons of men of 
the Bnmzc Age was somewhat iiielancholy. I shall only say^ 
enough to give'an idea of the scene of my work in Crete and of 
how I passed long and fattguing days in and through anthrapo- 
logical study. 

Minoan skeletons have become very fnahtc, partly through 
the corrosion of ages and partly because of the sandy nature of 
the soil, easily pcrmenitcd by rain, 1 be water is continually 
soakiiig past the Irones, and helps to eat them away. In some 
tombs I only found teeth. Some of the bones iell into dust 
when touched, and many of the skulls had to be soaked with 
a solution of gum in alcohol that they might be made solid 
enough to examine. To move them, they were first rolled m 
strips of paper atid then covered with a layer of plaster, 
forming large halts, which ci.uld lie handled without fear of 
breakage. 

bithisinaimcr 1 studied twenty-nine skulls of the Brufi'ae.Xge,' 
and examined many bones preserved intact. I he most ancient 
of these skulls were found at Kouniasa, near Ciortyna, by Dr. 
Xanthoudides. Four adjoining tombs, three being domed and 

< My tJ»TTt* ut due tv Dr. direewt af ilw Mu^Baai ih Candi., 

tft Ptnfoim Brwinriuet Mr- DawHiu. fur the Help t>w> ga^e me in my 

I thall publish Dtcr . tpecial work o« ihn subject. Hew, I 

telVr 10 ihc ahket* t)juiicL 
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one square, belong to the thin! j^enod of the first Minf>an age, 
and of these I pubU^Lhed the wcsjKin^ the female idols* aiul the 
crockery in Hg. JJ2. Hundreds of corpses had been huried in 
each tomb* and the fragments of thdr hones nt^de a stratum halt 
a metre thick, Mr* Bf^saoquet jformcrly director of the British 
School of ^Vrchofology ut Athens} gave me senne skulls which he 
had found at PalaikostroJ Adding my skulls to those studied 
previously by Duckworth,^ we may say that the Cretan skulls of 
the Bronac Age are better knoi^Ti than the tCiruscTin ; .1 and this 
was an itnportaiir step for anthropology* tor they are the skulls 
of the generations whn fovmdcd Mediterranean clviliffiitiun. 


VJI- 

The Mycen^an people were smaller than the Cretans of 
to-ilay, and not tall as average Italians, In stature they 
resembled the Sardinians* the Sidllans* and other Ifihnhitarits of 
the southern provliices* whf> are well known to he smaller than 
northern halisins- 

1 will ntiw L'Spbiti how ! made these meosiirenients^ IZphor 
Xfinthoudides allowed me to keep for study this (Hg* 

w-hich he found, covered by two great slabs of lerracotro* at 
Artfiai*+ The twn vases of MyceuaTau style were inside* with the 
skeleton. The small cup was In the position ivherc it appears in 
the photograph. In order ic> fit the cc^rpse inui sf) short a casket 
It was necessary tn bend It* ^fhe head and trunk were laid flat, 
and the legs wxTe doubled up at the knees. It was an ancient 
custom in Italy to place corji^es in a squatting fHisEurc instead of 
extended. 

’* Bci^Kiiciact., tt^Civ^iTofli nt ^^b3l^34lrc^,"^ JffUMit/r^f 
V 4 il, riii., ojoi-E. 

* Puckwt^ftH mfiayurtjcl naiile ikiAh nn^i zj temalc [Bjniih A^KXJitiiiti 

A. MEn>4%, KiTu»i^:hE,^ Alu'Wfffr Jf/ii ir/Ms/ i// 

4 i'i j m., wiiifh m. 
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The skull !<i fine and well developed, with cephuJic index 77 * 2 * 
Where the head and kiicca muchcii the sides of the larnax a 
while effloresecnce is m be seen. The vertebral column 
and the Tuberosities of the pelvis also Idt marks, liy means 
of' thtfse marks 1 could easily fittd the length of the tijrpsc, 
wh'ich must have been r6o m. An intact tibia, 3+c; long, 
corresponds fin tables ol proportion) to a height of f6i nr. 



fin. Hk—i^anVAj; .1 sKixmo?;. iH!*covKHini' dv nit 

' iiiTfosf jGiSTiioi'iiintst .IT 


in a male, fhe pcrsc»n was, therefore, below the avcr.ige in 
height, 

I made other measurements of stiiiure on bones which 1 found 
in the necfoptjlis of I’ha'Stos and the tombs ot PiilBikusiro, I 
haTidled si together eight thigh bones and two complete tibiixv 
The calculatiiHis give a stature between 1*58 m, and 
Most of fhe skulls are iluliclioccphalic anti smiibr to those of the 
Mcdvlerranean race. 
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Ijst year I fcttincl at Camariiia, near a ivood,* where Profesor 
Orsi had been di^'gitig, a large number of hrnakti like Rgs, 158. 
155. They looked tike terracotta trunks spread about on the 
fields, and are called SO by the peasants. Iti Homer iarmy means 
a chest to hold linen and other garritents. 

The primitive rite of burial was to place the corpse seated, with 
the back leaning against a wall and the knees drawn up to the 
chin. This being the custemt. it is cisy to uHifcrstand that a 
coffer made a suitable burial casket. 

Chests made for funeral use may be distinguished by the fact 
that the bottom is pierced. Rut some of the lantaktl used for 
burials are not pierced at the bottom. Such similarity in mode 
ol sepulture between Sicily and Crete proves the relatiunshtp 
between the Mycena;an civilisarion and Italy.^ I’ig. 1^9 shows 
how the UrHahs are found. In the slope of the hill is a small 
corridor leading to a chamber cut in the sandy soil, and in this 
the l&nmkti were plac£3d.J bVom our cjcamination of skulls and 
bones we conclude that during the period of about two thousand 
years intervening between the first skulls ot Koumasa and the last 
of l^hjesffjs the scnicrnre of the skeleton did ncft change. 
Ihroughout the graiiual growth ot civilisation in the iMinoan 
and .Vlyccn^an epochs the human type remained identical. The 
people were low of stature, with a Lug shaped skull, black hidr. 
and brown skin, as we see them represented on the frescoes. 
1 hey tack the chiractcristjcs of the hypothetical " Indo-Gernian " 
race, and yet ruuie the less they are the anecistors of that sttick 
which has revolutionised the world by means of intuitive reason 
aild a."s:hcttc 

J he thin, straight nose proves that this peopkdoHi not hclong 

“ Viu iHijJtTtiA ktlidtii/^ jtti 1 “ bcivk'/' 

« ^^avi c «:ojsefic nclln nccmficilk di PhurnoH^p" 

dii LmfHf i«l* Ttiiv- Pi 501. 
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to the Semitic race. Tht aquUme re-<unp*cJ uose^ characterEsric 
of the Pharaohs, docs hot appear tn any painting or sculpture. 
The fine black siowing wavv tresses seen on Mvcenrcati men and 
women arc the prerogative +jf the Mcduerraiieait race. In these 
skeletons the aperture of the nose is fiarrow, a point In which 
they differ from the negro race. A] I these pErculiaritics correspond 
to those assigned by Sergi tnthc Mediterranean race, w'hich lived 
also on the northern shores of .Africa. 

IX. 

7'his people had reached a high degree of physical excetlencc. 
The ancients knew this, [inJ now excavations have thrown a vnnd 
light on the bodily vigour of the Mhioan yourh-* 

The tkjm of Hagia [>iada would alone he cnejugh to ?ihow 
w^hat strength aiid combative instinct belonged to the primitive 
Mediterranean race. The athletic coiir( 2 ^ti& of youths are repre¬ 
sented tn the lower tiers, 4Jtd of men in the upper. The youths' 
heads are uncovered. The nicii wear a helmet whb a horse-hair 
plume falling down to their shoulders, and they have shtx-i on 
chdr feet. 

big. i6q shoivs us the mnrtiiil attitude of one of these bi>XL-r 5 . 
The outline of the hody is given in dotted Itrses in order to con¬ 
centrate attentinn on the with w*hich the arni^arc provided. 

These w^crc leather gauntlets covering the arm l-tey^md the cIIkjwv 
padded over the rist, and confined at the wrist hy a leiLthcr strap. 
rhe CfSiuSt w^hich occurs on Greek and Roman statues^ is derived 
from this primuTve glove widv its flap of leather to cover the 
knuckles. 

The altitude of attsick in the right arm and defence in the 
left are the same as in mo Jem I’unxing. I'hc youths fight iviih 
their bare fists and alsti hy kicking, as in I^Vance. rhese arc the 

' Favjf^niAi (Vfc tl^J tap fhaE Ktymcliui cacic from Crete hitv ycai> jlter 
the in tlie dmei cif' and cricbmttfiJ tk^ Olympic 

Anitcitlc Fchlil^'a.^ ch. rik) *ayi tliai ihc cnlulitnliQrf and ihc 

SfUTUa ntciktd* ihr the c4ucatltiii nt’ ys 1 ntEl^ wen^ liilen frnm Urctir. 
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mivst aiicitni rejmsicnnttons of ‘‘English" anil *'• J-rench ** 
boxing, 'fhc L'Xtriitse is .t, vtolctit one, smd always has heen from 
the beginning. Hence i« llit JlioJ Epciis says he will break his 
adversary's hones.* 

Pugilism flourished in classical Greece and Inrnicd parr of rhe 
Olympic Games. The Latins learned boxing from chc Fitruscans. 
for the civilisation of Magna Cirit’cia had faded Iwforc the {v^wer 
of Home arose. 


Cusroriis, religion, art, and the structure of the huly arc more 
certain guides to the study of a people than their vimrabuJary and 
linguistic pala:ontology, 

I'he excavations in Crete have shown us a Bronae .-^e 5<i 
advanced in culture that it becomes impossible to accept the 
dictum that ivuropeari civilisation derives from the Indo^ermans. 
It was Mycenteaii culture which originated and developed civilised 
life Trj Europe,^ 

It I& impossible to suppose that a people who had a. civilising 
Influence in the south of E'umpe or in the north totilii have lix'ctl 
in .1 savage state until the Iron Age, iKcaiisc we know that the 
Myccnaians held [urdship over the Mediterraneau before the 
discovery of iron. .Minoan culture had lasted severat thrmsimd 
ycar^ and had made brilfiniit advance in art and industry belbre 
irtift WM k.now‘iii ; it sank and diexS of old age when the metal of 
ntodern life appeared. 

lieographical botany in fur ms us that northern plants had 
ancestors in sfouthem countries. The spread of vegetation has. 
taken place from iht basin of dw- Mediterranean toivards tht 
centre of Eur<i|H;, and nut in (he other dirretirin, bccjiust stnirhcrn 

' IL, jcsiiiT, ^ 71 - ^ ^ 

- VVliirn ihtfw= fbrcuMTtr in iHe prtci-^ Dr. bmughc uui the 

pan flf hi* *'Mi^Llk af { if iff-Z/inf, 

Ifni, l^Q^i p, Jthll (idUcfliCT IJlCflictttull'Jf iHl thn ^[HCliTl'IJTl. 

He Wfi tfiiU I hr raeUI nwvcm^lH which rrsulic-i in %hc ^gfco-MycunaaiJi 
ciilEL^iLltiii t pk-.\r^aM one frtim thy muth, und t^iat ikittdhn iKc iKbimli 
bccjinc ecnipci nfTiicjjiJ Jcvclmptncniu 


.j/Zs/j/ niRRAXE.iy a nusA r/ox 




planti have mfirv power ut jicnetratioo iUid they adapt tbetiiselves 
to colli more easily than northtrn plants bear beat and drough*. 
Besides spiintaneotu JttFusion, man carried domesric plants with 
him in his mlgrationSj and this vegetable emigration (studied by 
Hehn) pr(jgrc£ses from the Mediterranean towards Central 
Europe, 

Max Miitler altered hts views on the subject ot the Aryans, 



I'm, 


and latterly used the term “ Aryan” (lOt for bliniJ, bone*, hair, 
or skull, but solely tor langimge. This simplifies the problem, 
btit it reitiains true that the Mcdltermtican rivi lisa twin nni Its 
course ivjthout help from the Aryans. 

There is notraccol the horse in the Netdithic period ot’ Crete 
nor in the early Minoan period. Now phibilyHgist’S tell us that 
the lnili>-<Jcrmans knew the horee before they dix'ided to tVirm 
dlfFerent nations, and in the Ijido-dcrmaiitc tongues tlte word 



mo.—noxKK wirii thk eiCTrirt i>x tiik jwwimv, ntosi »Mitx 

iNiaiM. 
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ckwos ^ * mcanis horse/' ^ Dr^ Kvsins ^ fout>d a seal with ti record 
of a hon^c^ pt>S 3 tbly rhe first that ever tam^ m Crete, The pec^ 
spective 13 faulty^ byt evidently the design is a hoji^^ lining carried 
nJong on a barge. Maspero rib$er\'e^ that the horse is not repre- 
looted on the monuments of ancient dynasties* and that it Is of 
later introduction chan the time of the shepherJ-kiiigs- '1 htsscai* 
belonging ttt the second perirjd of the fate Mtnoan agCt may be 
dated 1600 years betbre our era. Sinor the horse did noE exist in 
Crete at the time whcii the e^irliest palaces were fuunde^i^ we may 
be sure that Minoan civihsarion* parent of Hellenic culture, 
developed ivithout participarion by the Indo-Germans. 

• Hin* ^ r>jc Lekdo^crDULU VU 

* §J'jif it, tj, 


INDl'X 


.VH.¥:i 9 U>, 1^4* 

4Ji^ ^fj, 1 * 7 -^ * 

fij* 3 110, 11^^ 

Alphdbf^t* 7jl» 

Alpine Tjue, |.|i-3 
Apullci, loc; jtiuuc itf, ^9 s temple 
q{, 4 X GnrtviiA* 99 

*\rcliiiCL:lLirc, i ^ CrctaJi^ 6i* s i 

Eg\ pMuii^ 46^ 6 j 
At row heiiiji^ l^foiliCA iI^S 
Aru 147, liii* xfpj i djctiiknce, 567 ^ 
Egvptbrp irt. 1% 165 J repn:- 

«piiuiion» of animnl li^c, :=5ft 
A^>■ftt^^ 1 ^ 4 . 279 . 5 M 

Am tiici^v c« [Uk 1Q+ 41 
A't^IlK^^II^ 34' 

Ai^c i doiihk *Jre,k 19'if *9^13 tUw, 
=5 i mUx * 9 ^* x®i 

Bath 4t f 

mini «1‘ Humnii, 117 ; tiil\ 

99 p ^ i £ 

pta*, 4II11I Icntili^ 4^^ I {%r 3 .^^ 
Beehive, KU 

Belvedere at IliigM 1 riiida^ ?7 

BctFkeU 19- 

Beveruifr.t i mfuilons* 199 s rct:i|ie» 
* ^ wirtPn 

ilolugtu, Call Gaic* 17^ T Mi^r/abuttcH 

MO 

Bcitany : horsc-cheii-nut, 4I ^ ilfrtvcn^ 
90* 94, |QOk 104+ 107^. * 95 * 


jt?a, 109, ±;^, 177 f Hprridtng ul 

pliJltti, 340 
Boxer 1 Mh 

Bx'nfkax, X40, 19^ i arrow t^eatiia, 
1 i coHhkmg-pot^ I 5 i 97 t 299 * 
ditisgcTJ^s 117 ; *i£Ltre% 19^. 
zzji obicctJ* 90; sicitcf, 134, 
167 ; rotjLs T46 ; WCApKrrii4 1 ^* 4 ^ 

fmev, 134 I'l 

floilding, 47. 14^. 157* *44 

Bidl'frapplmg^ til; ii4. 

119 t ^ 14 I *»i * * *H ^-55 

Brtdil euaromh, 1^7^ 154 * 35 ^ 

CA^^ni.tiincit, 

Csfpunler"* tumb^ J4(t; 14: 

Carrier pigjccifi^ r 536 
Cave nV Dieta. £Oi \ ot Eibufivia, 
177 i i3f Idiu 41. loi : liiniMFc?, 41 
Chapel tir haib {?)i 69 
Chamia i eye* of iJtiiii#, ^3; fiilik 
191 ; hc)HtU i agjunii TiiatarTil+ 300 
Chtcki ind p^l^^ii1^ 1315 
CheHf (i»r Clni), la'^s fhe^n t-rir 
rMiipral HH> 336 I lead UneiC *44 * 
ironi; ehc+lK, 

Chrohpkjgy, i«, 119k tje, t jrt. 164 
CbiircK or 7*1 ^ 

nl S. IMtutp 91 
Coek nut hJUiid in HonterT 
CaI^mr^ 4 S^i 51 . 9 ^- ^ 

a ^ 43,161 


f 
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Cwkejjr hi Cmc< i ift Hom^ir, 

Cooking 

Coppcf ^ bclt:^ 54 1 ; diLju^cri. ZtJ 
5 +^ 1-1 i LujiuLi or; 1+^* 

lttin'€?i^ 157 ; m tiles 146 
Cons zqt 
Corv 4 Trt» S9 

Courl of KaoHifipa^ izt^x ; 

Courts llfi; PkBtos 1^2 
C<iM--biihin£ ic Viterb^s ar^ 

Ki£gt:moni\ i 

^ricixti»oi. r6i ; ivorkmciu 145 
CfTctJtU on tumb ul' Ri';%:EiniJ]ra^ 245 
of mifblv, J75 ^ gold* 2:5 ; 
pfn^cksii, 17 j 
Cry^Lil ijnhkU.t^S 
Cubihi ubjefts 19, 26c, 27575 
Cup-hcairr ImeOr 145 

D^hcil^ Cfrt^in diiiccp 411^2 ^ 

Urr^aii at Dcki*, 3^3? ikl 
dAnejiig,. rdJgJouj 

11.5 

DcciiiiDtf ria^ 

Dv^cent ill Hne, 

Ditintf, I II 

Dour* 4 5, 61, S^ i ll»Cf]llil^^, 1^6 ; 

hingtip j icofNip, 4!^ 

Dfiiibic dicci iqH* 501 v iticriddi r'or, 

Doi-e^* 157* ai^i \ fm coliiirriEs* ii*4 j 
^Lutt uK M grtid leaf iigurcv, 
* iw K^<"Upi on 

cii|S i|| 

D/cw, cliiMJoil, 151 ■ ij| Crouris 76* 
151. 54;, 17 ^p 3 ^9 - ui' Egypumis 

J39i Ex iiuto. J tO* I19 p uf 
gymnuiu 1S7 i oi prim^is i 47, 
J 3 ^ ; i^^ ^ luukc Ifoddt^s” 274 


Exc^yATitm, iSS, it, 314, 114^ 

*01, 170, IQj 


Kv&ii^i St 

Fiuvi.^p i tk; 

Fkgs 197, 290 

Figurw ef itum^s ^iS^l S 

bmnze^ 69 j femilc Id^ds >9^^ 
169, 2-1 i ivsih tJnv<n, iSi i til 
gold Itzaf^ 173, I tktkk>t\f 119 ; 
niirble^ €i‘ prieiiiais 

1^7^174 S thi'lli, 2:^7 ; sxf “ lUgkc 
f^odje^" ;0( 574 I atLicce* 2195 
tcrfacDctii* i j6* t;a. 5^2 ; erttitfe 
ngu^ci* J 36^ 2^0 
FiT^pliceii fjimioi, 193 
Ftih* Agiirc^iif, 137 : dying fUh, a;:*; 
^ toodlp zEja 

EEii)t% 0 I jiTTovip' honxisp itts 
Vood lit CrdPi sgo, 19J * in Honiet, 
;S9, 291 

Tmktp tkapg i|4 
FnoLgcgT* 246 I bcmlip 137* 5 

rMm% gnd ^he^v, tz 7 w sjai ^]i~y 
J 4 S 

Ffe^cties biiH, ii6i bMll-grjpplingp 
213 p 13^; cup'beartr* 143 j 

Jijilphinf, iij^Femak gyinnaiiip 
H7 ; floVkrcT>, 263 s gif] djEK* 
JHi nicii %vhli gMLci* 

I Sg 1 inyllct, 292 i pr<pee 4 flou, 11 ^>> 
i| 9 . J 7 > i u-mpk% 193 ; ai 

Tirynfp 2J9 i women ai Km*«aJ*s 

* 

Furtin^c lor pot[eri"j 146 
Fnniiiurt, 153* 136; deeikrition of, 
+ 3 i iL-flis n I i worfe Eiiliks 141 

(TAirtiLs 126 
I iliinies Ttt Jt J 

I ApbftKliltp S7» ' urn 

iSfj ^ F^ildihni^ a;-; Hhca* 
iOl* ^73 ; ‘^Ullikc gCjJJcys*' 374 
f tisljlp cfoji^ 573 i cuju inirn Vapbto^ 
22 1 I JiJiJrmNp ift^l ^ ii^a . 
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; ^l*cLLE!1^l^ t^4 ^ d^je:i;ti 
rr»>rn ^ly 5 ;elia?^ M ; unianiciut^ 
STii 1 pavcmcnl^. 14^0 ; 

|i.:]id:cnt^. 14^ ; (ilaccfl* p ; 

FCxtc*. 1;^ 

G<ir:yn«+ city 9 K ; tau# nf^ 94 

Ge^urttta^ i ;3 i bul) frtmi* 361 
Griiidv'n, if* 

GrfnclitniicJv : 59 i 
C^y7aTiu»t% £M, 214 
Gj-ffunii ^ 4 , f I i 9 j 


Tm^PJ^i 77 i liuu«:a, if&j 

3;^rc^^pbagu% ^99 I Sr ; 

So : Tillii* A9 5 n indpWiii^t 

tfilglT t>cL44 9^1 i*S 
KtiinirETf^bg, Ijt,, 144^ jjrS 
Hicnjpit Gunyni^* lOO 
ilEiBftci' tuirruiiMrjfihy* 28^ 
l itifUP^ li>4^ 21 v 2"^l 
HtJtw 1J4 Cmc. 115^ 54J p ill 

Mytijiiir^. 1% i6f % laurificc ul\ 

tSg s PM ^*1. 54- 

H^'U*eN CrctJtUt 7^. loii, t4Kp i^i i 
Egi-ptlitu, 4.7 I iii IHag3« TrsMtlip 
14$ ^ i»r ^faiscili TltoM At Ndpl 
idS ; Ai KiikiPiiNH^ 14S 1 
tcluin 14^1: Kotnmi 

riiLt rttH.Tr. Ka. 341 ; nrti* 149, I50 

lNH.'ltlPTTD»|l AC ClLirCVMU, 9+^ g of 
Mfc'ignu MAttTp 50 5 at rASal tniitir* 
101 ; vu urmbot’ k^khmttTii, 144 

InEEigliE^ 7?i 15^ 

tr^rn. 3^4 124 

Ivnryp inljliil tviih tuify* lyl^ i 

1134 351'^ i mif rnf liaiiJIc, 
i«3 j ^dli 349, 3S^4 

i.Oi. ^*4*' *5? 

Ju^*. 45, lOfi 


KAMAitti l 3 l<Sa, 41*48, 3 ^;. 135 

117 

K^ppdu «jrt iPnib uf RcihiuArii^ £46 
KfL>\ I 0 

KitcbciL, 195 ; iiE^n^iis l ci. 394- 
3Q1 

Kni.>f^ 05 i 113 ; age pr dcp^iii^ 18+ 
rig, 31E 3 ; b^ib, 64 ; dimming 
flppr^ I daiir,^ I ig ; di^irpcnpfi 

fif pabte^, lii j cnitqttct, 11 j j 

c.^i:3vaiipii>, I ~i 11; t fxic^^pesi 

10 ^ 14J* I4J, ; |lrJtJ+C5, 148^ 

tnag^dhiM, 134, ^^S4 j 
11 ^ : rtstprAtitm hf D?. Kvitiit 
911 I u£rcd piilattf 193 ; 
tiirtrf, 64, igj : 456, 163: 

I3|p 0lBrrc3?K% llil ; 
theatre^ I 14 ^ 3 Id j M'alla, 178 

L^ivri^th, 199* UH 
Ijitc dAv^lUrtgf, r 16* 39 ^ 

I.rHTi}-^* 502-4 

Jjndfcapc, 56* 91^ 95, 94. 104, M 3 , 
IJS5, 391, | 3 I 

4 a|, J 5 ± 

lj 4 rp!ti| 3 ^ 1 1 ji Tmda^ $631 

tipni Art* 3 p 534 1 ml CajuArJim, 

J-tirim; jij Kiipjbi.*s 134 

GiiftTtla^ 94 
l.tbcik, Ui, 3 (jr 
LIghi ivcIliH. 1^1 

at K.noi«rt* I24;«i 
3 1. 4 !^* 

Magnetite, b, 36 ; iinalyiit or, 
Mmrciii Aurelius, imbkt ti\ 

Msirriagc pI* ticircsip 9^ ; coiirangiii* 
licou*^ 97 
MitNini^ markN^ bi 
Marrimrchyi 

MciUa in crntimnD^ i^i 
McdiccrmneAn fa^n^t 17^ 5 J^« 

34-0 
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19, 45 

Miiiiil^^ |z 4 » I brcittiLc, ; cvpper 
irf££it^ fie, » c^^ppcr 
fri j fi4^ 546 t 135, 

^,9. zj% i tith 111 
Millttonu^ 191 

M^jnn*rcr)‘ nm\ diurch of S, G<*ajgc^ 
icfi; lomhu i09 

Mouldf fx^f ca^ilng duubk txm^ 19^^; 
fi^r rkit^iiE^c 

50 

Mujtsjc^ 143 

MiJik-* 114, 320-1 I taf-pipei. itt j 
fiuxt^ 117 i IjTfip 314, 3 17 i operji. 
^igs i^SSj miiu, jzz 

Myt-cii»T 1731 I d^Krufcsiin of^ i 
gaUi aricimiL'iMi iTTun-t Ijun 

177 ; lfimh§^ f74 I w 4 .'?pQi|ii, 

|i^6 


Srni.miu;’ strain™* 13 ^ icrm, 19 

Ntthss hi Ilf loniiH 4|, 

14S 

Kcac, oF, 133, 336 
N iimcdh^ 7 1 


Qii, loa i jars^ 1 ^ 4 ^ 135 ^ ^ofs ; 

lOf 

Uthxi, 30/11 olivF pTtss. Ill, 304? 
free* 104-, too, 301 

|oai btie^di 1M4 2J^i! br^jn^c, 

43 ^ dorrucriiiii of, l^Pl- 4 l 
Homcm, 53 ; rtf Knoii<M» uj - 
(I Ph 4 >icr>^ 19 * 45 j mtarcii por¬ 
tion nf, 41 111 

Pavsmtfiiu of gMy 140 f oF Itmt- 
*li>iiji, Eiurblvt HJt mud 

fluor», 14J ; rico^Jihk, 243 i Pb^- 
Ltii, : prrvuivtttori iil^ =39 ; jl 
Tlryuj^ 144 


rcffTilenc^i ttialfliia, lOo t 
J12 p t}'|ihij« anliniH^iriinip tfij 
Pln-^tcrK, 19, 45 1 hulu ^ * ^cx^n- 

ilun^i £0« i6p |6 1 sli 

^ 1 pabec, ij, 164 t privaitcapAii- 
Hldiii^ ^31 ruins, 19, ^^4-t 

*tcps, 461 rbfMtK, i% 309 ^ 3 to 
PjjHi of aficicm cilld^ i j the 
Pike: iiif Kfioano®, 1 i 11 of pin eiir 
dpanincnt il 

PtJt d^vclIEti^ I 16 ^ $ 9 U 1^7 
Pilkr worihlp, 191^ 193 
Polecat^ aSf; 

Fort of Cundiit* F i Thadiu 

‘r' 

f'otlcr » ^hovv 90, 114 
Fu rpk dvc* 14J 


in CtctCf 

17*1 =73 * Mmiicfp 203 : wnmcA 
in^ ^69 

ivurit* cornice, 43 ; gold 
<iup^ fruHi Vtphiu, 

Rh5^ou, from linglii Tfkik, 1.19 
Ronj 11 

KlLkln, 103^ l'*U i IFTllTvillCllI 

ileitriiLtiun rti^ 1^7 ; of Roiiidti 

lalhj^ 47 I bajilikTa, l lii cf Ruman 
ilicatre^ 93 

Rypiiicl fur tvAtcr, 11 v 


dACfefiii vtoficni, 29, 191 ; biiicic itoncp 

TgT 

iMcrctj Lrccfp 197* 300 
^iTriinp 139 

tiaiicumjy- nt Kieu^^u^ 64, f^Op 193, 
173 I HlisriiE!^! ^ 

Sanikli, zz6» 239 
Satc^Tph«glJ:l1 at lijifia Triadap 

fkulin rtf gntii, I 31 
fkripj, Crmm ?£, 162^ 132 
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ScLiI{ruirc : iictai* 1*9^ 

>f5ln l irc^lypls, 61 1 Viciory 
lit the Acropfllii* 239 
Sc 4 , :c4^ i posvtr* Sq, Jfto* 
164 

ScaK T+, irn ^ 37 - 

J49, 193, Uuficti 

Tyi, ^7 

Smu, 4S, i^t. «Ih tit, t+i* 165, 

=ir 

^vvi:T>ai Hafra 'I'niiJla* j KniHii>ii 
til 

Shdlsi^ 359. e;7 t CfJoLifetl, 
lOi, 3 7f s porteUiu^ 25^, 

Shti?i| 137* 159 i CrctJiii, ; 

K^yptiaii* 146 ^ Kccitrd iKiks% 234 
Shu web \'tn liut ciwcoal, |oo 
Sicily, i4U 33^ 

Skkic, 1^4* ifi" 

Skulli, 17, 149, E|- 

Siavt:^^ J&3 

Soculbm in Crcic, 161 
Siatrcue, 6 ^^ 66 « Si, 13 | 

^jciiidutd of cxrcliani^i 9S 
SuiLie ot' Aponn* k Gonynm 100^ ^ 
Tcndy-TiifttL: iiaiuet, ; ilccapb 
Larkn ipf^ loj g of SBiarnjlE>, 
ScattiTc of McJiicmfiieari rnce, 3 H* 

Slcitopygy, 369 

Stclai* 1791 33 J* 3 *^ 

£tc|w^ 4^+ 70, 510 i in Roint!* 4:" 

Sinitc aiTEPW f ^ J.\iny 24 : 

i 191 ; implcnimt\ 4,1; 

llimp*T Si S pC^lIc lUlil lunrtii^ 

365 6jo 5 iSS, 

24 S ; 11 ^ ISS 

SlikctfD, Sa I Eglirci. zzt 
Synnx. 

'£ TllCItlonit, lOJ, 204 ^ itTlil* 

cpcio, 7u ifii, 

Tttuple, Usciyfic, I9J i Iv^ptiin* 
+6 ; flt Kryit^ 17^^ t frfoccnifm 


before, 194 I icmple* l:^nk^ 

I'cmicoLtB ininnkb, 240, 267 a bath 
tub, 65 + hlill, t> 3 * L-upA* 43, 
151 ? ^gufo, iSh* ai9 i jug^.43 * 
redn i uWpti, 71^ 1 ^ 3 , 25i s 
ruu^e figuttn t j6, 149 i ii'iUl 
goir, 190 

Thutrtt 310 j 11 GorJi™, 9a s At 

tf^T S Ai rhahtos: 

s 9 t 559 \ R cimaiU *J 5 

TUtonc of Miaos 1 1J 

Ti'itaib 4 ii Carpenter it Kiiui^hk^ I4S ; 
t'iTkiicran^ 19^ I of IfOtuTA* t74 s 
at KoLimABa^ i70» 345 ♦ oi My- 
CciEa.\ 3741 of ReUtitWi* 144 3 
idi kciLicJellot 237 1 liitilof, at 
IfagiB Triads. 

TiwK l+> 1 aiwU, i;S i iwlliher, 
lie 

Ti.ircbcii, 50i 

Tnglyph* 61 


V>trHiii cup^, 123 

V'aj^ fms Abydo^p IS j I 5 

ba^terp 1*4; sniphiTrjf^ 134, 
J47 i Aftctine* 193 t bEfckct de^ 
corBLiEifii, 15 s bron^sit }^t (40^ 

%Sj i bidi"» bs^dt it"i sfi i 
33, 271 ; clay rcHcfV 
7S • colouTcdp 4J,. 44, 25^ i 

cCilllCiil, Jl^p 145 1 daliug. by, 
lj(0| [Jccsdctii aiyli.% 36A ; gedd 
lizaf on itesihe vatpci, 76^ ilj * 
wills fold f^Kki Biid oeck^ 317 s 
ill Gii.'ok hotfic, 31 s Hsrvcaicr, 
ififti hydriLU, 35, =4^1 Kaiiisrc^ 
4U 4^, 1% libsatim* 36. 

= 3 j, 360, 26^ 1 lily design, I Si I 
liFicnr de^Egn^ I Sr; iviih iitf aud 
iiiure^cL 143 1 polypui, IpTi, 264 ; 
tL^hlicTf 7^, 1 *T t *pinll dcMgn, 

30, i.'^i; ttcatiic, :(u ib6p 194, 
slip 271 ; iiuticp ihp 249, 271 i 
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u-rtiiriif i;5 ; (nm '/jilTnAp 

VmJic t|6, koi» M91 

15^1 15?^ L nf wawicn* 

\%6 


VV 4 Lis« je» Efi, i;;:j I nilourciit I4I* 1 
xltHiblc^ >241 AS. Gtpryihji^ ; 
Kiifk^\ ^ A^ My^iniir, 17^,* 

17J5 

Waict 11 1 e i tfi ; 1 *4 

Wrajwnj, 434; 186, 

iTf ; *wfirdj^ i^fi 


Weighs, ^ bum i^i^hts if | 

153 

Windup 14^ 

WtiddinbalMini; 56/gi, i4ii 
WomijrL, drt 3 * v^}\ jj, M*. iMi 
pcnidkill off l^fJ I ptil^CncK 

ij6 I in ri:[ig?cil|« ^6% 176 i 

Cr£ljfi, tjfpe E>f, l|3, 113 

of fcmik xfo^ iTi) | 

<jf iIlc CificAl Mi^thcr. i"l ; V-ctiui 

ncil rbixftiflsui, 1 $^ 
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